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SPECULUM 


JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE EXHUMATION OF KING ARTHUR 
AT GLASTONBURY 


By W. A. NITZE 


WuEN in 1485 William Caxton published the Morte Darthur, he sought to justify 
himself by stating the reasons why he considered Arthur to be an historical 
personage. The principal reason he gives, to use his own words, is that 


Fyrst ye may see his sepulture 
in the monasterye of Glastyngburye. 


No evidence exists to show that Caxton himself ever saw Arthur’s tomb. Never- 
theless, he was, according to his lights, stating a fact — for, as late as 1539, John 
Leland, Henry vi’s antiquary, visited Glastonbury and saw the tomb (the 
inscription on which he records) as it then stood in the choir of the larger church 
(major ecclesia) of the Abbey. 

My object in bringing this matter to the reader’s attention is twofold: (1) 
Contrary to the opinion of the late J. D. Bruce (Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 
11, 154), the exhumation and reburial of the legendary Arthur, which took place 
in 1191, sheds considerable light on the provenience and date of the Old French 
romance Perlesvaus.' And (2) it is significant as a type of monastic propaganda 
employed by the Angevin rulers of England to bolster the ecclesiastical and 
dynastic claims of their house. 

It is unnecessary to press the fact again that King Henry 1 had sufficient 
opportunity to be familiar with Arthurian traditions. During the impressionable 
years of his life, from nine to thirteen, he was reared by his uncle, Robert of 
Gloucester, whose prime title to fame is that he was the chief dedicatee of the 
Historia regum Britanniae (1136-38), aptly called the fountain-head of Arthurian 
romance. Evidences of Angevin interest in Arthur are too numerous to require 
citation here. Suffice it to remark that only recently (MP, XX XI [1933], 124) 
Professor Tatlock has shown that the hope of Arthur’s return encouraged the 
Celts in resisting the Normans both in Wales and in Brittany, and that in 1167 
Stephen of Rouen curried King Henry’s favor with his mockery of the Breton 


1 The study of this text is one of the humanistic projects of the University of Chicago; see Le Haut 
Livre du Graal Perlesvaus, ed. by Nitze and Jenkins, Vol. 1, Chicago, 1932. Pending the publication 
of the completed material in Vol. 1, we refer the reader of this paper to J. Armitage Robinson, Two 
Glastonbury Legends, Cambridge, 1926, and W. W. Newell, “William of Malmesbury on the Antiquity 
of Glastonbury,” PMLA, xvii (1903), 459-512, as the most satisfactory treatment of the subject. 


355 
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hope — by expressing in his Normannicus Draco a veiled threat to any Celtic 
revival. 

But if Henry u had cause to look with suspicion on an Arthur, carried to 
Avalon ‘for the healing of his wounds’ as the Bretons believed! and as Geoffrey 
of Monmouth had maintained’—to possess among his own ancestors a mortal 
Arthur, dead and buried at Glastonbury, one of the chief Angevin possessions 
in the West, was quite a different proposition. Hence it should surprise nobody 
that when, after the murder of Becket in 1170, Henry’s political fortunes and 
his standing with the Holy See were alike insecure, the monks of the Abbey 
came to the king’s rescue by putting forth a claim aiming to strengthen not only 
Henry’s position but also that of Glastonbury as the ‘fons et origo totius religionis 
Angliae.”? It was a bold stroke, and it cut in two directions: Avalon, so the 
monks argued on the basis of William of Malmesbury’s advertizing tract, the 
De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiae (1125-35), is but another name for Glaston- 
bury; and as for Arthur and Guenevere, proofs are at hand, said the monks, that 
their bodies lie buried in the Abbey’s churchyard. This was about 1184-88 — 
shortly after the great fire at Glastonbury, during the years when Henry’s 
chamberlain, Ralph Fitz Stephen, was busy rebuilding the Lady Chapel ‘ex 
lapidibus quadris opere speciosissimo’ in which the tombs of Arthur and his 
queen were to be placed. Unexpectedly, however, Henry 1 died in 1189. As a 
consequence, the exhumation ceremony, whereby the monks were to make good 
their claim and thus destroy the Breton hope, did not take place until Henry’s 
successor, Richard 1, could visit the Abbey in 1191. 

There are two passages in the Perlesvaus* that bear upon this event. The 
first of these is the colophon, termed [a], which is common to manuscripts 0 and 
Br of the romance. It refers to a Latin book found in ‘the Isle of Avalon, in a 
holy house of religion situated at the head of the adventurous moors [or meres], 
there where King Arthur and the queen lie [gisent].’ 

The second and more important passage occurs in the body of the text and 
tells the story of Lancelot’s visit to Guenevere’s tomb. Except for a few unim- 
portant omissions, it runs as follows: 

L. rode until he has come at vespers to a great valley, where there was a forest on one 
side and on the other; and the valley extends fully ten Welsh leagues. On the right he looks 
upon the mountain from the valley, and sees a chapel newly made, which was fine and rich; 
and it was covered with lead and had on its summit two crosses which appeared to be gold. 

Next to the chapel were three houses very finely placed, and each stood by itself; and 
they were joined with the chapel. There was a very fine graveyard nearby, which was en- 
closed by the forest, and a stream, very clear, ran down from the top of the forest in front 


of the chapel into the valley. To each of the houses belonged a large orchard, and each 
orchard had its enclosure. L. heard vespers chanted in the chapel. He saw a path which 


1 For example, Wace, Brut, vss. 13685 ff.: 
Encor i est, Breton |’atandent, 
Si com il dient et entandent; 
De la vandra, encor puet vivre. 
2 See the forged charter, mentioned by Eyton, Itinerary, p. 262 n., and printed in Monasticon, 1, 
68, cxxxvii, and in Hearne’s History and Antiquities of Glastonbury (Oxford, 1722), pp. 126-130. 
* See the Nitze-Jenkins text, especially, ll. 7659 ff. 
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turned in that direction, but the mountain was so steep he could not ascend it on horse- 
back, rather he dismounted; so he drew his horse after him by the bridle until he came 
before the chapel. Three hermits were within who had sung vespers. He greeted them, 
then he asked what place this was, and they told him that it was the Isle of Avalon. They 
have his horse stabled. He leaves his arms outside the chapel, then he has entered within 
and says that never did he see so beautiful or so rich a chapel. . . . In the middle of it there 
were two tombs (sarchous) ... ‘Sir,’ said L. to one of the hermits,‘ for whom were these 
tombs made? ‘My lord,’ said the hermit, ‘for King Arthur and Queen Guenevere.’ ‘But 
King Arthur is not yet dead,’ said L. ‘No, my lord, so it please God, but the body of the 
Queen lies in that tomb near you, and in the other is the head of her son until that hour 
when the King shall have died ... This chapel she [Guenevere] caused to be rebuilt in 
this manner before she died.’ 

No scholar today takes seriously the statement that the Perlesvaus was trans- 
lated from a Latin book. Whatever Latin sources there were, they probably 
did not constitute an integral work. Likewise, neither Guenevere nor any other 
queen ever had a hand in rebuilding the Lady Chapel at Glastonbury. The 
latter was not erected on so steep a slope that Lancelot could not have reached 
it on horseback; obviously, the reader is merely to be reminded of a character- 
istic topographical feature: the well-known Glastonbury Tor, on the western 
side of which the ruins of the Abbey are still to be seen. It is improbable also 
that any stream ever flowed ‘from the top of the forest in front of the chapel into 
the valley’; nor is there any historical evidence for the belief that Arthur and 
Guenevere were given two separate tombs in the Lady Chapel. All of this falls 
to the account of a romancer bent on embellishing his matiére. 

Still the primary facts are there, as a glance at the medieval chroniclers and 
Saxton’s sixteenth-century Map of Somerset will show. Glastonbury Abbey is 
located about twelve miles from the coast at Burnham-on-Sea, six miles from 
Wells, twenty-six miles from either Bristol or Bath at ‘the head of the adventur- 
ous moors or fens,’ just as the text of the colophon states. According to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, ‘the town lies in the midst of [apple] orchards and water- 
meadows, reclaimed from the fens which encircled Glastonbury Tor, a conical 
height once an island, but now, with the surrounding flats, a peninsula washed 
on three sides by the river Brue. Centuries ago Gerald of Barry thought it was 
called an island 

quoniam marisco profundo 

est undique clausa — 

Spec. Eccl., p. 48, 

although he himself was observant enough to prefer the term mediampnis ‘be- 
tween rivers’ as more accurate. Avalon, as Dr Clark Slover has now definitely 
established,! is originally the Celtic Avallé, the vicus Avallonis that underlies 
such place-names as Avallon in Burgundy and in Savoy or Havelu in the 
Eure-et-Loire, and means, quite appropriately, pommeraie or ‘apple-orchard.’ 

With regard to the Lady Chapel, the best preserved and always the handsom- 
est of Glastonbury buildings, it was, as I have said, rebuilt (novelement faite) 
under the direction of Ralph Fitz Stephen, and by 1191 the supposed bodies of 


1 MP, xxvim (1931), 395 ff.; also recently, Thurneysen, ZCPh,, xx (1933), 133, on avall ‘Apfel- 
baum.’ 
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Arthur and his queen were transferred to it. Its roof of lead, a metal brought from 
the neighboring Mendip mines, must once have been famous, else the text of 
William of Malmesbury would scarcely have deemed it worthy of mention (‘& 
plumbo a summo usque deorsum cooperuisse’); while the chapel itself was so 
placed, as we shall see presently, that it could later be joined to the major church 
by a narthex or galilee, since unlike most other lady-chapels it stands to the 
west of the Abbey and forms an entrance to it. The other details in the Lance- 
lot passage are banal and fail to do justice to what was once one of the finest 
examples of English romanesque. So that, despite Bruce’s contrary view, the 
identification is, I think, obvious: the author of the Perlesvaus was familiar with 
local Glastonbury events, and his terminus a quo is 1191, quite aside from any 
theory that his work is a piece of Glastonbury propaganda. 

Let us now examine briefly the history of Arthur’s exhumation and reburial. 
One thing seems clear, the exhumation occurred during the abbacy of Henry 
de Sully, whom Adam of Domerham later terms the cognatus of Richard 1, al- 
though that is probably an ez post facto addition: an attempt, that is, to make the 
royal family wholly responsible for the proceedings.! 

Gerald of Barry,” to whom we owe the earliest account, deals with the exhuma- 
tion in both his De Principis Instructione (1193-96) and his Speculum Ecclesiae 
(about 1217). In each case, however, he is speaking from recollection obtained 
at Glastonbury in 1192. In both works Gerald maintains that the discovery of 
Arthur’s body was due to a deliberate search for his grave. In De Principis the 
reasons for the search are given as hints in writings, illegible inscriptions on two 
mysterious pyramids in the churchyard, visions and revelations to certain pious 
individuals; but the main incentive was that ‘Henricus secundus, sicut ab his- 
torico cantore Britone audierat antiquo, totum monachis indicavit.’ Note that 
Chrétien de Troyes, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Marie de France do not stand alone 
in seeking Celtic approval by citing a Breton source. Such was the rule rather 
than the exception. Indeed, Gerald goes so far as to assert in his Speculum that 
Abbot Henry himself received Henry 11’s behest: ‘dicto rege monente et abbate 
loci ejusdem Henrico. . . procurante.’ Here, however, Gerald’s memory ob- 
viously slipped a cog, for Henry 1 could hardly have expressed himself to a 
man who became abbot only after his own death. It is clear then that the De 
Principis version is the more trustworthy, being closer also to the event. On the 
exhumation itself the two accounts practically agree: Deep underground, be- 


1 All that we know about Henry de Sully is this: in 1186 he, Henricus de Soliaco, became prior 
of Bermondsey (Annales, ed. Luard, p. 446); in 1189 abbot of Glastonbury, after the accession of 
Richard 1 (Adam of Domerham, Historia, ed. Hearne, 11, 341); the same year he received the homage 
of various vassals (F. W. Weaver, Feodary of Glastonbury Abbey, pp. 26-27, 58); in 1193 he went to 
Germany to take part in the negotiations for the release of Richard 1 (Adam, 355); the same year 
he was promoted to the see of Worcester (Adam, 358); in 1195 he died as bishop of Worcester (An- 
nales Prioratus de Wigornia, ed. Luard, p. $388). Whether he was of royal stock (de regia stirpe, Adam, 
$41) is doubtful. It is an error to regard him as the son of Agnes de Sully and William of Blois, the 
brother of King Stephen. That person was Henry de Sully, abbot of Fécamp, who died in 1188. This 
error, frequently made and probably due to Adam of Domerham, is perpetuated by Jackson in his 
edition of the Liber Henrici de Soliaco, Roxburghe Club, 1882; see his ‘table.’ 

? See the Rolls Ser. edition of Gerald’s (Giraldus Cambrensis), Opera, vitt, 126-129, and tv, 47-51. 
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tween two pyramids, a coffin, not of stone but carved out of oak came to light 
and together with it a leaden cross bearing the legend: ‘Hic jacet sepultus in- 
clitus rex Arthurus cum Wenneuereia uxore sua secunda in insula Avallonia.’ 
It is unnecessary to comment on the evidently faked character of this inscrip- 
tion. So, too, I must omit here such alluring details as Gerald’s reference to the 
delicacy of Guenevere’s hair or the size of Arthur’s bones. More essential to 
our purpose is the mention in both versions of the removal of the bodies to the 
newly built Lady Chapel. De Principis remarks tersely: ‘et in ecclesiam cum 
honore translatum marmoreoque decenter tumulo commendatum’; while Specu- 
lum, adverting again to Henry 11, amplifies as follows: ‘By the orders also of said 
monarch, he [Henry de Sully] caused a fine marble tomb to be made, as for the 
chief patron of that place, who indeed had preferred that church before all others 
of his realm and endowed it with large and ample lands.”! Clearly the ecclesiam 
in question is the Lady Chapel: it was the only structure rebuilt as early as 
1191; it replaced the original church destroyed by the fire; dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin it was in the opinion of the monks Arthur’s favorite sanctuary 
—and it becomes the Arthurian mausoleum in the Perlesvaus. 

On the other hand, Gerald was interested in the exhumation because he saw in 
it an explanation — and I surmize an end — to the fabrications of the Celts 
(‘fabulosi Britones et eorum cantores fingere solebant’). 

The repercussion of the find was almost immediate — in England. Outside of 
those who merely repeat Gerald, independent accounts of the exhumation are 
found, first in the Chronicon Anglicanum? of the Cistercian monk, Ralph of 
Coggeshall, from far-off Essex, and, second, in the Annales* of the Welsh monas- 
tery of Margan. The latter version, however, is obviously dependent, through its 
Cistercian connections, on the former. But Ralph, while supporting Gerald’s 
testimony with regard to Arthur, has no reference to Guenevere nor to the re- 
burial.* Furthermore, he states categorically that the discovery was made acci- 
dentally (hac occasione) during the digging of a friar’s grave in the churchyard. 
Since this variant contradicts not only Gerald but also the later versions of the 
event by Albéric-des-Trois-Fontaines' and Adam of Domerham — it may have 
been inspired (though that is only an hypothesis) by a wish to belittle the réle 
of the Angevins in the exhumation. Certainly such a motive might easily have 
swayed a chronicler writing at Margan in Wales. 

However this may be, the astonishing fact is that before another decade had 
passed the burial of Arthur is recorded at Canterbury as an item of general 
knowledge. In 1205 at the latest, Gervase of Canterbury sine ira et studio, re- 
ferring to Geoffrey of Monmouth in his own Gesta Regum, changes Geoffrey’s 


1 The Latin text reads: ‘monitis quoque dicti regis Henrici marmoreum ei sepulchrum fieri fecit 
egregium, tanquam patrono loci illius praecipuo, qui scilicet ecclesiam illam prae caeteris regni cunc- 
tis plus dilexerat, terris largis et amplis locupletaverat.’ 

2 Ed. Stevenson, Rolls Ser., p. 36. 

3 Ed. Luard, Annales Monastici, 1, 21-22. Margan was founded in 1147 by Robert of Gloucester, 
and was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 

‘ The Annales, here presumably using Gerald, however refer to the reburial: ‘cum decenti honore 
et magno apparatu in marmoreo mausoleo intra ecclesiam suam monachi collocaverunt’ (p. 22). 

5 Chronicon (M.G.H., SS., xx1u, ed. Pertz), p. 871. 
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text to read: ‘rediens [i.e., Arthur] in Britanniam, proditorem suum occidit 
Mordredum, sed et ipse occubuit, et in Avalun sepultus est, hoc apud Glastoniam.’ 
Throughout these years Canterbury of course viewed with hostility any move 
of its Western rival. Confronted, however, with two evils, Gervase naturally 
chose the lesser: an Arthur safely entombed at Glastonbury was a decided asset — 
even to Canterbury. 

All other references in England to the exhumation (or burial) are of late origin. 
None is of any historical value save that of the Glastonbury friar, Adam of 
Domerham, who wrote his Historia in 1280-90. The importance of this version 
is that, like the Perlesvaus, it bears the earmarks of actual Glastonbury tradi- 
tion. Its real significance, however, escapes us until we take a side-glance at Eng- 
lish-Welsh political relations. After the defeat of the Welsh (under Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd) in 1282, the crown of Arthur was one of the jocalia ceded to the vic- 
torious Edward 1 at Carnarvon: ‘Corona famosi regis Arthuri, qui apud Wallen- 
ses a largo tempore in maximo honore habebatur,’ say the Waverley Annals. Yet, 
the belief of the Welsh in Arthur’s return was not easily shaken. For the details 
of this conflict, I refer you to Millican’s recent study on Spencer and the Round 
Table.’ As we all know, Wales was annexed to England in 1284, and henceforth 
the title ‘Prince of Wales’ was generally accorded the heir to the English throne. 
Preparatory to the final Welsh expedition, against Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, Ed- 
ward 1 and Queen Eleanor paid Glastonbury a visit in 1278. On that occasion — 
the exact date is April 19—the king had the tomb of Arthur and Guenevere 
opened, and the next day (‘videlicet die Mercurii’) by the king’s command the 
royal remains were replaced in a tomb now located in the major church (‘ante 
majus altare’).? It is this second entombment which explains the variant ac- 
count of the reburial that we find in Adam of Domerham. 

The items of the exhumation are first given in Adam’s own words and not in 
those of Gerald. Adam, unlike Gerald, is accurate in placing the event in the 
reign of Richard 1. He states that Richard had appointed Henry de Sully (‘pri- 
orem de Bermundesie, virum de regia stirpe’) to the abbacy, and that the latter, 
‘frequenter admonitus’ (by whom Adam fails to state) to grant Arthur a better 
resting-place, surrounded the ground between the pyramids in the churchyard 
with curtains and began to excavate. The great depth at which the grave was 
found, the wooden coffin, the size of the royal bones, even the lock of the Queen’s 
hair (‘tricam muliebram flavam et formosam, miroque artificio consertam’) — 
are all accounted for. So is the inscription on the leaden cross, barring the men- 
tion of Guenevere’s name, an omission agreeing with Ralph of Coggeshall and 
the Welsh Annales. 

But it is when we reach in Adam’s version the transferral of the remains that 
we find an innovation. Not only is there no mention of the tomb in the Lady 
Chapel — so important in Gerald’s version — but Henry de Sully is actually rep- 
resented as having the bodies carried directly to the adjoining majorem ecclesiam 
In other words, Adam, writing after Edward 1’s visit, passes over entirely the re- 


1 Cambridge, Mass., 1932. 
2 See Adam of Domerham; for a somewhat different account, see the Annales Prioratus de Wigornia, 
ed. Luard, p. 474. The actual date of the removal is still uncertain. 
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burial account of 1191 and adverts to the second removal to the larger church 
at a later date. In short, he ‘modernizes’ the story, and to give to his alteration 
the air of complete authenticity he quotes the epitaph inscribed on the new 
tomb: 

Hic jacet Arturus, flos regum, gloria regni, 

Quem mores, probitas, commendant laude perhenni, 

Arturi jacet hic conjux tumulata secunda, 

Quae meruit coelos virtutum prole fecunda. 


Let me say incidentally, it was this epitaph that Leland saw and wrote down 
when he visited Abbot Whiting between 1534 and 1539. The tomb was of black 
marble; there were two lions at each end, and an image of Arthur at the foot 
(Chambers, p. 125). The epitaph is genuine: of that there is no doubt. But when 
did it originate? Into this question I have not time to go now. But, inasmuch as 
the epitaph is quoted as early as 1236 by the French chronicler Albéric-des-Trois- 
Fontaines, it is likely that the epitaph, or one identical with it, had been placed 
on the tomb, at some time during the first third of the thirteenth century. 

Here ends my story. In summarizing, we see that the various accounts written 
in England agree in making Henry de Sully (if not himself an Angevin, certainly 
an Angevin appointee), or the monks under his direction, responsible for the 
discovery of Arthur’s body at Avalon. By 1195 two written accounts of the find 
were in circulation, and ten years later the burial at Glastonbury was being 
accepted in England as a matter of general knowledge. Further, the earlier of 
these accounts, by Gerald of Barry, insists on the reburial in the Lady Chapel 
(vetusta ecclesia). This stage of the exhumation is represented by our romance, 
Perlesvaus, which, however, includes specific, local details not found in Gerald! 
or any other chronicler. On the other hand, Adam of Domerham causes the abbot, 
Henry de Sully, to transfer the remains directly to the choir of the larger church, 
thus conforming to the account of their location in 1278 on the occasion of the 
Glastonbury visit of King Edward 1. Of this later event the author of the 
Perlesvaus is of course ignorant. Hence, as we have seen, his date falls within the 
period after 1191, before the building plans of Ralph Fitz Stephen? were inter- 
rupted. The date at which that occurred is conjectural. Nevertheless, it appears 
clear that the author of the romance was also a Glastonbury propagandist. 
His own conception of Arthur, repentant of his sins, assured in the course of the 
romance of burial at Avalon, himself ‘en pelerinaje au saintisme Graal’ (1. 6373), 
is a chastened English monarch—just as Brien des Illes, Arthur’s arch-opponent 
in the romance, has, as Miss Weston long ago (Rom., L1 [1925], 362) pointed 
out, a resemblance with the historical Brian of Wallingford (Brian de Insula). 
The Perlesvaus is not only a Grail story, subject to the modifications in behalf 
of unity and verisimilitude that such a work implies, it is also — unless I am 
greatly mistaken — a document in the dynastic history of England. 


Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO. 


This disposes of F. Lot’s objection (Etude sur le Lancelot en prose, 1918, p. 449), that the author 
borrowed from the De Principis Instructione. 

? See F. B. Bond, Architectural Handbook of Glastonbury Abbey, 4th edition, 1925, pp. 20 ff., and 
C.R. Pears, Archaeolog. Journal, txxxvui (1930), 440. 





OVID AND ALLEGORY 
By LESTER K. BORN 


Quem referent Musae, vivet, dum robora tellus, 
Dum caelum stellas, dum vehet amnis aquas. 
Tib., 1, 4, 65-66. 


Ovin’s Nachleben is exceedingly interesting in its development and ramifications. 
Its manifold mediaeval aspects have been carefully studied by various scholars 
from various points of view.' In this paper we shall sketch its growth, and ex- 
amine in detail one phase of his influence, namely the abundant substance which 
the Metamorphoses furnished the rationalistic commentators of the middle ages. 
Professor Schevill,? in the first chapter of his stimulating book, has traced the 
study of Ovid, and the attitude towards him from the time of Saint Augustine 
to the Renaissance. 

No evidence of any systematic study of the works of Ovid during the early centuries of 
the Christian era has hitherto been found. It is not likely that he was ever wholly forgot- 
ten, but it seems that the reading of his poetry, chiefly the Metamorphoses, was of a very 
casual character, and limited to a few students of the classics, widely scattered over 
Europe. The reason for this is not far to seek: for even if the writings of Ovid had been 
accessible at the time, it is logical to infer that open reading of them would not have been 
countenanced in the centers of learning, in the convents or in the schools conducted by 
the priests and monks. These institutions were dominated entirely by a spirit of reaction 
against paganism, its philosophers and poets.’ 


Saint Augustine reproached himself for having enjoyed the classics;‘ and they 
were inveighed against by Gregory the Great, and by Isidore of Seville’ (who 
nevertheless quotes Ovid several times). From this we may conclude that Ovid 
was never entirely forgotten or unknown. But his general acceptance at an early 


1 The separate subjects are briefly mentioned later as they concern us, with the usual documenta- 
tion, but we may cite here specifically the most recent book: Giovanni Pansa, Ovidio nel medioevo e 
nella tradizione popolare (Sulmona, 1924), which in its short compass has many suggestions of specific 
points. Only the first four chapters are really of interest to mediaevalists. 1, ‘La celebrita d’Ovidio,’ 
pp. 7-15; 1, ‘Rinascenza classica nei sec. xI-xu e culto d’Ovidio, como eponimo, a Sulmona,’ 
pp. 17-28; 1, ‘Ovidio mago e filosopho,’ pp. 29-41; 1v, Ovidio poeta sensualista e dannato; Ovidi~ 
cristiano, moralista, profeta e santo,’ pp. 43-64. As a helpful key to many of the early forms of inter- 
\ pretation we may refer to the article of J. D. Cooke, ‘Euhemerism: A Mediaeval Interpretation of 
Classical Paganism,’ Specu.uM, tv (1929), 396-410. 

2 Ovid and the Renascence in Spain (University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
Iv, 1-268) Berkeley, 1913, pp. 6-27. For the early period the evidence is quoted in full in the text; 
in all cases it is referred to in the footnotes. Cf. also F. E. Guyer, The Influence of Ovid on Chrétien de 
Troyes, diss. unpublished (Chicago, 1920), pp. v-xvii, also carefully attested, and adding such 
pertinent matter as appeared after Schevill’s book. Since these two works are readily available, 
there seems no need to repeat details here in full, except as they pertain to the direct understanding 
of Ovidius Magnus Moralizatus. 

3 Schevill, op. cit., p. 6. Cf. C. Pascal, Letteratura Latina Medievale (Catania, 1909),‘ Sulla fortuna di 
Lucrezio e di Ovidio presso gli scrittori cristiani,’ pp. 166-174. 

4 Confessionum S. Augustini libri tredecim, in Migne, Patr. Lat., xxx1, col. 670 ff.; ef. De civitate 
dei, 1, 31-33, which deals with the vices of the theater, and the Ars Amatoria, 1, 79-80, 89-99, 135- 
137. 

5 Sententiae, iii, 12-13. 
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date was hindered not only by the general opposition to the pagan writers, but 
especially by the fact that his ideas and material could not be adapted to the 
then current ideas of philosophy and theology. The first foreshadowing of the 
change in events appears in Theodolphus, Bishop of Orleans, who believed that 
under a false exterior there lay hidden truths.? 

Traube® has called the eighth and ninth centuries the aetas Vergiliana, the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the aetas Horatiana, and the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the aetas Ovidiana. The predominating position of Vergil in the earlier 
centuries,‘ which accepted him as a Christian seer, strongly militated against the 
advance of Ovid. But as we have seen, even by the time of the Carolingian Re- 
naissance, he was making progress, although he did not yet have a place in the 
school curriculum.’ From then on, his influence on mediaeval writers is easily 
distinguishable,* and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries he came into his 
own.’ In spite of all attempts to prevent the reading of this poet whose works were 


1 Schevill, op. cit., p. 10; Pansa, op. cit., pp. 43-44. Cf. Bartsch, Albrecht von Halberstadt und Ovid 
im Mittelalter (Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1861), Einleitung, for the place uf Ovid in the early period. 
He tells us (p. ii) that the Ovid MSS date from the tenth century; and that in a glossary of the sixth 
century, Ovid was cited only six times, and Vergil more than 100 times. Cf. Lalanne, Influence des 
peéres de I’ église sur l'éducation publique (Paris, 1850); U. Ronca, Cultura Medievale e poesia latina 
d'Italia nei sec. x1-xui (Rome, 1892); on remarks against pagan writers, 11, 36. 

2 Migne, Patr. Lat., cv, col. 331: ‘In quorum dictis quamquam sint frivola multa, Plurima sunt 
falso tegmine vera latet.’ Cf. Bartsch, op. cit., pp. i-iv. 

3 Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, 11, Einleitung in die lateinische Philologie des Mittelalters (ed. 
P. Lehman) (Munich, 1911), p. 115. 

4 Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, trans. E. P. M. Benecke (London, 1895), chap. vi-viii; 
and Schanz, Geschichte der rimischen Literatur 2d edit. (Munich, 1899), 1, 1, 237 and bibliography, 
p. 238. 

5 Cf. Schevill, op. cit., pp. 13-14; and Huemer, ‘Zur Geschichte der classischen Studien im Mittel- 
alter,’ Zeitschrift fiir ster. Gymn., xxxu (1881), 415-422; Manitius, ‘Philologisches aus alter Biblio- 
thekskatalogen (bis 1300),’ Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, xtvu (1892), Ergiinzungsheft, 
1-152, espec. 31-36 for Ovid, who tells us that Ovid appeared on French school lists in the twelfth 
century, and in Germany, in the eleventh; but see also Specht, Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in 
Deutschland von den iiltesten Zeiten bis zur Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1885), 86, who says 
that Ovid was used in the schools as early as the eighth and ninth centuries; Manitius, ‘Beitrige zur 
Geschichte des Ovidius und anderer rémischer Schrifteller im Mittelalter,’ Philologus, Suppl. vu 
(1899), 723-768, espec. 723-758 for Ovid; id., ‘Zu rémischen Schriftstellern im Mittelalter,’ Philologus, 
Lxt (1902), 455-472, espec. 464-465 for Ovid. 

® Cf. Schevill, op. cit., pp. 12-13; and Gréber, Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie (Strassburg, 
1893), 1, for Ovid’s influence on the literature of this period; Manitius, Geschichte der lateinische 
Literatur des Mittelalters, indices; and Graf, Roma nella Memoria e nella Immaginazione del Medio 
Evo (Turin, 1885), 11, 153-195, 259-321; espec. 296-315. Cf. also Guyer, op. cit., pp. xi-xvi, with notes. 

7 As Schevill has pointed out, op. cit., pp. 14-27, Ovid’s influence was threefold. ‘. . . we may be 
permitted for the sake of clearness to say that he was read for the benefit to be derived from his lan- 
guage, for the material borrowed from his mythological tales in plots, and the like, and for the roman- 
tic and amatory features of his works in general, expressed in certain peculiar principles and doc- 
trines of love. This lays down in three channels currents of influence of which we do not lose the traces 
through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’ (p. 15). Cf. also M. B. Ogle, ‘Classical Literary 
Tradition in early German and Romance Literature,’ Modern Language Notes, xxvu (Dec. 1912), 
233-242; and Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship... (3 vols. Cambridge 1903-1908), 1, 
587-588, on the condition of classical knowledge in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and 
688-641, on Ovid and his influence. 
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most to be avoided," he was read and used. Therefore the new condition had to be 
faced, and justified in the eyes of the Church fathers. What was simpler than to 
model the campaign upon that which had been so successful in the case of Vergil? 
Ovid was made a part of legend,” and mediaeval vitae were written to show he 
was a Christian poet,’ living at Sulmona, and writing with a moral purpose.‘ 
‘Da Ovidio moralista 4 Ovidio christiano il passo doveva essere breve.”® Ovid had 
now achieved full success. 

These vitae begin with a quasi-etymological explanation of our author’s 
name; e.g., Ovidius, ‘quia rem suam ovanter dicit,’ or ‘quia ovum dividens’; sicut 
enim in ovo quatuor sunt, scilicet vitellus sive rubbigo, qui respondet igni, al- 
bumen sive claretum, quod respondet aeri, cartillago, quae respondet aquae, et 
testa, quae respondet terrae, et sic Ovidius quatuor elementa distinxit, ut osten- 
dit in Ovidio maiore [i.e., the Metamorphoses] in principio’;* and Naso, ‘quia 
sicut per nasum fetida ab odoriferis discernimus, ita vitia a virtutibus disgre- 
gavit,”? and then pass on to other statements of his life, interweaving fact and 


fiction.® 

In the thirteenth century, then, which especially delighted in allegory,® we 
find Ovid the stimulating model of elegiac comedies, of tales, of Goliardic poetry, 
romance and epic; the essence of chivalry; the inspiration of much that is fine in 


1 Sandys, op. cit., 1, 614. Cf. Schevill, op. cit., p. 13, n. 19. 

2 Cf. Schevill, op. cit., p. 12; A. de Nino, Ovidio nella tradizione popolare di Sulmona (Casalbordino, 
1886), p. 21; Delahaye, Les légendes hagrographiques (Brussels, 1906), p. 22; and Nogara, ‘Di alcune 
vite e commenti medievali di Ovidio,’ Miscellanea Ceriani, 1910, pp. 413 ff. 

3 Cf. inter alios, P. Menard, Vie de Saint Ovide Martyr (Paris, 1667), and L. F. A. Maury, Croyances 
et légendes du moyen dge (2d ed. Paris, 1896), who criticises (p. 92, n. 1) the former: ‘il y verra quelles 
absurdités peuvent étre attestées par les preuves les plus authentiques,’ and cites on the life of 
Saint Ovid, Frodoard, Historia Ecclesiae Rhemensis, 1, 8. 

4 Sedlmayer, ‘Beitriige zur Geschichte der Ovidstudien im Mittelalter,’ Wiener Studien, v1 (1884), 
142-158, espec. p. 144: ‘Was nun Ovids Charakter anbelangt, so haben wir bereits oben angedeutet, 
dass man unseren Dichter im Mittelalter vornehmlich fiir streng moralisch und moralisierend hielt. 
Die Viten betonen ausdriicklich, dass er einen reinen Lebenswandel fiihrte (Cod. Laurent. XXXVI, 
18, s. x1v): ‘vita non lubrica ut quidam putant, sed sincera fuit’; dabei gilt er als religiés; mitunter 
tritt er sogar als Christ auf.’ Cf. also the De operis consummati ctione gratiarum, quoted on p. 144, 
n. 12, from Cod. Laurent. XX XVI, 17 (s. xv), reputed to be Ovid’s words as he finished the Metamor- 
phoses. 

5 Pansa, op. cit., p. 56. The popular traditions about Ovid started at Sulmona in the dark ages, 
revived in the fourteenth century, and again in the sixteenth. Like Vergil, Ovid became a magician, a 
merchant, a philosopher, a prophet, and likewise a monk, a priest, a saint. His image was used on the 
seal of his native city and numerous statues of him were erected. Cf. Pansa, op. cit., passim, espec. 
pp. 10, 18, 18, 19, 62, with the reference there cited. 

6 Cod. Laurent. XXXVI, 27 (s. x1v), in Sedlmayer, loc. cit., pp. 142-148. 

7 Ibid., cf. also p. 148, n. 8. 

8 Jbid., pp. 142-146. 

* Cf. the references in Sedlmayer; in Runge, ‘Die Metamorphosen-Verdeutschung Albrechts von 
Halberstadt,’ Palaestra, vol. txx111, Untersuchungen und Texte der deutschen und englishen Philologie 
(Berlin, 1908), pp. 102-103; Sudre, op. cit., pp. 23-115; Schevill, op. cit., p. 18; Rand, Ovid and His 
Influence (Boston, 1925), pp. 182-135; Wicksteed and Gardner, Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio, 
(Edinburgh, 1902), Appendix 1, pp. 314-321; cf. also the Gesta Romanorum, and the various florilegia. 
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Dante and Chaucer.' But it is especially in his functions as Ovidius Ethicus, 
Theologus, and Magus that we are concerned.” 

Especially the mythology of the ancients had gradually come to be regarded as symbolical, 
thus admitting comparison with symbolical tales employed in Christian teaching; and the 
Metamorphoses, looked upon as an allegory of the mysteries of the true Faith, could be 
read in school and convent’ without prejudice to the regular theological studies. In this 
way hidden meanings were found in Ovid, giving him, even with the Church, a certain 
unwarranted and illogical authority, which was to last through the Renascence. Thus 
the many gods of the ancients became demons, while the personae of the myths were 
compared with characters in the Bible or other sacred writings. The moral of each tale, 
on the other hand, was carefully explained. . . . Whether this method of finding hidden 
meanings was always sincere or not, is not evident in every case, and is unimportant to 
the study of the Renascence, but it made opposition to Ovid’s growing popularity more 
and more ineffective.‘ 


The moralizing of Ovid’s works was not confined to the sphere of commen- 
taries, as we have already shown, nor was the spirit of moralizing confined to 
Ovid. And further, just as the great interest in Ovid was not without its fore- 
shadowings, so this Golden Age of Allegory, as we may call it, was not un- 
heralded. 

Once a vigorous, imaginative genre of literature is created, there must inevita- 
bly follow the interpretation of that literature. The first stages of that interpreta- 
tion are likely to be simple, to be the mere ‘understanding’ of the hidden meaning. 
No less an authority than Saintsbury has pointed out that ‘in the finer sorts of 
literature, at any rate, the apprehension of some sort of allegory, of some sort of 


double meaning, is almost a necessity. . . . But the ill repute of Allegory arises 
from the ease with which her aid is borrowed to foist religious, philosophical, and 


1 Rand, op. cit., pp. 112-149. Cf. also Schevill, op. cit., p. 17, and chaps. 1-1v, pp. 87-233; Guyer, 
op. cit., pp. i-v, ix-xvi, and the bibliographical notes; Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des 
contes et romans courtois du moyen dge (Paris, 1913), pp. 63-157; Schrétter, Ovid und die Troubadours, 
(Halle, 1908), chap. 11, ‘Ovid in Mittelalter,’ pp. 32-49; Sudre, op. cit., pp. 97-115; E. Ripert, Ovid 
poete de l'amour, des dieuzx et de l’exil (Paris, 1921), espec. the last chapter, ‘La gloire du poéte Ovide 
chez nous,’ pp. 227-254; Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabliauz et contes des XII* et XIII* siécles, 1, 61-65; 
and Bartsch, op. cit., pp. i-cxxvi, for the influence of Ovid on the Latin and vernacular writers of the 
various schools; and Graf, op. cit., pp. 296-315. 

? Rand, op. cit., pp. 131-141. Cf. p. 134: ‘If Ovid can give instructions in morals, it is no long step 
thence to theology. Again we find the starting point for the excessive zeal of later interpreters in 
Ovid himself, in the unfeigned piety of the tale of Philemon and Baucis, in the apparent knowledge of 
the Old Testament displayed in his story of the Creation and the Flood,’ etc. 

* Rand, op. cit., p. 136 tells us that an edition of Ovid was prepared in usum nonnarum: *. . . nuns 
read Ovid moralized, but not expurgated — really a more courteous way to treat the poor pagan, 
and the poor nun.” Wattenbach, ‘Mittheilungen aus zwei Handschriften der k. Hof- und Staatsbib- 
liothek,’ Sitzungsberichte der k. Bay. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 11 (1873), 685-747, 
espec. 693-701, tells us of such a version in MS. Clm. 19488. This will be discussed further with 
the other commentaries. 

* Schevill, op. cit., pp. 18-14; ef. also p. 17: ‘The allegorical interpretation of Ovid’s myths . . . can 
be found in translations made in the Renascence, in the form of prefaces or appendices, which were 
probably never read. The latter were no doubt a concession to the official censors who had to grant 
their imprimatur to books, which, if sanely judged, ought never to have received the unequivocal 
approval of the guardians of public morals.’ 
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other sermons into the paradise of art. . . . Allegory, and that reverse or seamy 
side of allegory, rationalistic interpretation, seem to have made their appearance 
very early in Greece.”! Therefore it is no surprise that Greek literary interpreta- 
tion began with Homer, and that that interpretation was allegorical.? Of the 
various efforts expended upon Homer it is sufficient to mention by name that of 
Porphyrius, On the Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey [Od., x111, 102-112],° which 
belongs, however, to a later period (third century a.p.). Hesiod‘ and Pindar’ also 
suffered allegorical interpretations. There is much in the Old Testament which is 
written in allegorical style;* much else that has been so interpreted, as we shall 
see later. Akin to the feeling of allegory proper is the creation of the abstract 
personifications and deifications common to the religion of both the Greeks and 
the Romans.’ Once you have established the existence in anthropomorphic form 
of Virtue, Vice, Abundance, Love, Freedom, etc., it is no difficult matter to see 
those qualities represented physically in forms other than their own, that is, 
allegorically. The later Christian ‘interpreters’ of both pagan and Christian liter- 
ature owed a debt in this, as in other fields, to their non-Christian predecessors.® 

Early in Latin literature we have the dialogue of Luxury and Poverty in the 
prologue of Plautus’ Trinummus. Some of Vergil’s Eclogues, e.g., the first, are 
allegorical in so far as they represent the author in the guise of another; the 
picture of Fama in Aeneid, 1v, 173-188, and of Luctus, Curae, Morbi, Fames, 
etc., at the mouth of Hell in Aeneid v1, 273-281, are all akin toallegorical principle; 
and the famous fourth (the Messianic) eclogue was early subjected to ‘interpreta- 


tion.’® In recent years a modern student of Vergil'®° has developed the thesis, on 


1G. Saintsbury, A History of Criticism . . . , 3 vols, 3d ed. (New York and London, 1908), 1, 10-11. 

2 Cf. Saintsbury, op. cit., pp. 11-13; Schmid-Stihlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 7 ed., 
(Munich, 1929), 1, i, 130: ‘Die Homerapologie nahm schon seit dem Ende des 6. Jahrhunderts ihre 
Zuflucht zur allegorischen Auslegung,’ and pp. 130-131 for allegorical interpretations of Homer, and 
also p. 130, n. 4, 5, p. 131, n. 6, p. 166 and n. 6 thereto, p. 168 and n. 7 thereto; A. B. Hersman, 
Studies in Greek Allegorical Interpretation (Chicago, 1906); O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der 
antiken Welt (Berlin, 1895-1909), 111, 53 ff. for Homer; E. Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian Church (Hibbert Lectures, 1888), pp. 50-65; Egger, Essai sur l'histoire de la 
critique chez les Grecques, 2 ed. (Paris, 1886). 

* De Antro Nympharum, ed. A. Nauck in Porphyrii Opuscula Selecta (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 55-82. 
On this see Saintsbury, op. cit., 1, 70, and n. 1, ‘[the subject is] all allegorized to the nth, pressed 
to death, broken on the wheel, sublimated to a non-essence in the Neo-Platonic laboratory.’ 

4 Schmid-Stihlin, op. cit., 1, i., 284 and n. 6, 8; cf. also p. 282 and n. 6. 

5 Ibid., p. 622. 

* E.g., Psalm txxx, the books of Ezekiel and Daniel, etc. Cf. Mac Ewen, The Most Remarkable 
Types, Figures and Allegories of the Old Testament, Illustrated and explained (Edinburgh, 1763); 
M. A. Farbridge, Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism (London, 1923). 

7Cf., inter alia, Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen u. rimischen Mythologie; O. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mytologie u. Religionsgeschichte, 2 vols; G. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Rémer; 
W. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last Century before the Christian Era (London, 1914). 

® I do not overlook the Oriental, Arabic, and Egyptian mysticism and number symbolism, but that 
does not concern us here. 

* Comparetti, op. cit., p. 100; cf. also Chap. vit, passim. See also F. R. Hamlin, The Development of 
Allegory in the Classical Pastoral, (Diss., 1922; Chicago, 1928) : ‘The interpreters of Vergil, rather than 
the poet himself, are responsible for the later developments’ (pref.). 

10 Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1927). 
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the basis of a study of Books v and viu of the Aeneid, that Vergil has many 
allegorical passages in the Aeneid which would be patent to his contemporaries, 
but which to us must be pointed out and attested by documentation from his- 
torical sources of good standing. An excellent example of his findings is the inter- 
pretation of the shield of Aeneas (v1, 626-731) which he says is the shield of 
Augustus, voted to him in January, 27 B.c. for valor, clemency, justice, and piety. 
Drew further likens the four circles of the shield to each of these qualities, docu- 
menting his statements in every case.! Livy is one of the many writers who tells 
us the story of the stomach and the remaining parts of the body, which symbolize 
the dependence in the organized state of every member upon the rest.” 

It is with Philo Judaeus (b. 20/10 B.c.), ‘the Hellenizing Jew of Alexandria,’ 
that the first extensive and influential allegorical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment comes into being, in his Allegories of the Sacred Laws.’ About this same time 
the non-church work, the Shepherd of Hermas, was composed in allegorical style 
throughout. In the second century of our era Plutarch in his Moralia collected 
many examples of allegorical interpretations of royal statues and paraphernalia 
in general,‘ and in the same century Apuleius wrote his Metamorphoses, including 
the beautiful allegory of Cupid and Psyche (1v, 28—v1, 24). And in the end of the 
fourth century the pagan poet Claudian has an allegorical picture in his poem, 
Epithalamium de Nuptiis Honorii Augusti, in which he describes the garden of 
Venus (60-85).5 Christian allegory begins as early as Paul [(I Cor., x), and espe- 
cially in his explanation of the meaning of Abraham’s two sons (Gen., xx1) as the 
child of the flesh and of promise (Gal. 1v, 22-31)]; but the first great allegory is 


that of Origen whose commentary on the Song of Songs as an epithalamium in 
which Christ is the bridgegroom and the church the bride systematized allegorical 
interpretation. From the two Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, the spirit of 
allegory spread in force to the western church, and for Latin civilization may 
be said to begin in extenso with Ambrose and Prudentius.* But Tertullian is al- 


1 Slightly earlier in date than Vergil are the poems of Catullus, whose famous laments for the 
sparrow (11, 111) have been interpreted allegorically; i.e., it is maintained (e.g., by R. Ganszyniec, 
‘de Passere Catulliano,’ Eos (1924), p. 88 that passer= mentula. 

2 Liv., 1, 3. There is no need here to point out the oriental influence, which for several centuries 
had affected the Greeks through their contacts with Egypt, in the symbolism of kingship; e.g., the 
identification of the ruler with the sun, or its qualities. For a convenient summary of this topic, see 
E. R. Goodenough, ‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,’ Yale Classical Studies, 1 
(1928), 55-102; on this topic in particular, pp. 76-86, carefully documented. 

3 On Philo and his influence, see Croiset, Histoire de la littérature Grecque, v, 422-434; Christ-Schmid, 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 6 ed.; 11, i, 625-656; and Taylor, The Classical Heritage, pp. 98- 
100. 

‘E.g., in A Discourse to an Unlearned Prince, 2; Of Isis and Osiris, or of Ancient Religion and 
Philosophy of Egypt, 10. 

5 Claudian also has a short poem on The Phoeniz, which had long before his time been regarded as a 
symbol of eternal life. 

* ‘Tt would not be accurate to say (as sometimes has been wrongly said), that St Ambrose was the 
first to introduce allegorical exegesis in the West... . But Ambrose gave to it special importance 
because it enabled him to multiply ad infinitum edifying considerations in connection with texts. . . - 
Let us learn however to recognize in it the principle of an art, which at least in the order of architec. 
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legorical in de Patientia, xv and de Pudicitia, vy; and Cyprian used allegory in his 
de Montibus Sina et Sion; and Hilary of Poitiers (who had been exiled in the 
East for four years) in his commentary on the Psalms also employed the al- 
legorical method. St Augustine not only used that method freely himself, but 
expressly defended it in de Catechizandis Rudibus, x. However, some Christians 
objected to allegory, that is, rationalistic interpretations not only of pagan 
mythology but also of the Christian stories;! and some pagans opposed the inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament in this way.” 


Prudentius in the fourth century has the honour of being the first Christian to use allegory 
as the setting of a whole composition. In the Psychomachia he depicts the battle of the 
Virtues and Vices in the field of the human soul. After a preface and an invocation to 
Christ, Fides struggles with Cultura Deorum, Pudicitia with Sodomita Libido, Patientia 
with Ira, Humilitas with Superbia, Sobrietas with Luxuria, Largitas with Avaritia, and 
Concordia with Discordia, the Virtue in each instance triumphing. To be the inventor of 
a genre, and one the popularity of which was to run riot in the succeeding centuries, was 
no mean achievement.* 


Fertur Avaritia gremio praecincta capaci, 
quidquid Luxus edax pretiosum liquerat, unca 
corripuisse manu pulchra in ludibria vasto 

ore inhians aurique ligens fragmenta caduci 
inter harenarumicumbulos nec sufficit amplos 
implevisse sinus, iuvat infercire criminis 

turpe lucrum et gravidos furtis distendere fiscos, 
quos laeva celante tegit laterisque sinistri 

velat opermento; velox nam; dextra rapinas 
abradit spoliisque unques exercet anenos. 
Cura, Fames, Metus, Anxietas, Periuria, Pallor, 
Corruptela, Dolus, Commenta, Insomnia, Sordes, 
Eumenides variae monstri comitatus aguntur.‘ 


At about this time we should mention the pagan commentaries on pagan litera- 
ture, such as that of Servius on the works of Vergil, which occasionally are ra- 


ture, was to produce marvels, and of a profoundly idealistic conception of the universe. . . . This 
mystical conviction, so different from the proceeding usual in science, was to impose upon generations 
of writers, liturgists, and artists, the search to decipher the handiwork of God, wherein everything 
consisted of prefiguration, instruction, and mystic concordance suitable to engendering piety. The 
genius of the Middle Ages already was breathing in the exegetic work of Ambrose’ (P. de Labriolle, 
History and Literature of Christianity (New York, 1925), pp. 282-283. Cf. also H. F. Dunbar, Sym- 
bolism in Medieval Thought . . . (New Haven, 1929), chap. tv, “The Fourfold Method,’ on the pagan 
heritage, the materials of the Testaments, the formulation of a definite method, and the ‘method’ 
versus the ‘idea’ of allegory. 

1 St Basil, Hom. 11, 31; cf. also Hom. 1x; and see also Hatch, op. cit., pp. 79-82. 

2 E.g., Celsus, to be found in Origen, Contra Celsum, tv, 48. 

* Post, Mediaeval Spanish Allegory (Cambridge, 1915), p. 105. For other convenient summaries and 
discussions of this poem see de Labriolle, op. cit., pp. 461-462; Raby, A History of Christian Latin 
Poetry (Oxford, 1927), pp. 61-62; Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (Cambridge, 1901), 
pp. 264-265; H. O. Taylor, Medieval Mind, 11, 128-130; id., Classical Heritage, pp. 278-280. 

* Psychomachia, 454-466; the text is best found in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
ux1 (Vienna, 1926), Aureliit Prudentii Clementis Carmina, ed. J. Bergman; or in Migne, Patr. Lat., 
vol. cv. 
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tionalistic;! and at a little later date the several works of Fulgentius, namely 
the Mythologiarum Libri, the de Allegoria Vergilii, and the Narrationes Fabu- 
larum quae in P. Ovidi Nasonis Libris XV Metamorphoseon Accurrunt. Consider- 
able interest attaches to the large collection of stories studied and published by 
L. Hervieux and entitled, Les Fabulistes Latins.? In this same century (sixth) 
with Fulgentius comes the most extensive of Christian allegories, the so-called 
Moralia® of Gregory the Great in thirty-five books. This allegorical spirit ex- 
pressed itself in art as well as in literature among the Christians, even as it had 
among the pagans, as e.g., the catacomb paintings testify.‘ 

In the late eighth century Theodulphus, whom we have already mentioned, 
in his poem de Libris Quos Legere Solebam . . . explained Proteus as Truth, Her- 
cules as Virtue, Cacus as Wicked Theft, etc., and gave himself full freedom when 
he came to the attributes of Cupid: 


mens prava in pharetra, insidiae signantur in arcu, 
tela, puer, virus, fax tuus ardor, amor.® 


In this same Carolingian Age there was compiled a dictionary of allegory en- 
titled Allegoriae in Universam Sacram Scripturam by Rhabanus Maurus the 
Abbot of Fulda who also indulged in such interpretations himself.‘ 

In the tenth century we may refer to the anonymous Ecbasis Captivi, which 
is really a bestiary, in which a monk describes himself and his wanderings away 
from his monastery under the guise of a calf which has strayed from its mother. 
After various dialogues, participated in by a wolf, fox, lion, parrot, nightingale, 
etc., the calf closes with these lines: 


1 Cf. also that of Pseudo-Acronius ?4 on Horace, of Lactantius Placidus on Statius; see also 
Macrobius’ Satirae, Martianus Capella’s de Nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae. 

2 5 vols (Paris, 1893-1899). 

3 It is his Commentary on Job. 

‘ At a later date this was worked out in perfection in the great cathedrals, and in all their com- 
ponent parts: doors, towers, windows, carvings, etc. It is impossible to cite even a working start in the 
bibliography of such a subject, but the following will be suggestive: M. Schlesinger, Geschichte des 
Symbols (Berlin, 1912); E. Male, L’ Art religieux du XIII* siécle (Paris, 1898); F. X. Kraus, Geschichte 
der Christlichen Kunst (Freiburg i. B., 1895—); R. A. Cram, The Substance of Gothic . . . (Boston, 
1917), with the bibliographies in each; cf. also Taylor, Classical Heritage, Bibliographical Appendix, 
espec. pp. 382-389; and id., The Medieval Mind, u, chap. xxx, espec. pp. 102-109; and H. Adams, 
Mont-St Michel and Chartres (Boston, 1913). 

5 M. G. H., Poetae Carolini Aevi, 1, 544. 

* There had already been such a dictionary made by Eucherius of Lyons in the fifth century. 
On the subject of Scriptural allegory in general, see Taylor, Medieval Mind, chap. xxvu, ‘Scriptural 
Allegories,’ pp. 67-85, to which, along with The Classical Heritage, pp. 90-106, ‘Mysteries, Symbolism 
and Allegorical Interpretation,’ I am especially indebted in this part of the present study. On the 
subject of mysticism and symbolism, the following selected from the more recent books wll be sug- 
gestive: C. A. A. Bennett, A Philosophical Study of Mysticism (New Haven, 1923); A. N. Whitehead, 
Symbolism, its Meaning and Effect (New York, 1927), E. Cassirer, Philosophie der symbolischen For- 
men, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1923-1931); M. Smith, An Introduction to the History of Mysticism (London, 
1930); E. Buonaiui, Jl Misticismo Medievale, (Pinerolo, 1928); R. Langenberg, Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Mystik (Bonn, 1902); A. Levasti, I Mistici [selections from 
Greco-Oriental, Latin, Medieval, Italian, Spanish, French, German, Belgian, English Polish] 
(Florence, 1925); E. A. Peers, Studies of the Spanish Mystics, 2 vols. (New York, 1927-1930). 
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Laus Domino qui me salvarat dente lupino 
sanus et in columnis maternis deferor ulnis. 
Sit nomen sanctum Christi domini benedictum!! 


The next century brings us not only the outstanding figure of Hildebert, 
Bishop of Tours (1056-1133), among whose many works are found several ser- 
mons which abound in allegorical material, but also the metrical version of the 
Physiologus. This latter has also been attributed to Hildebert, but probably in- 
correctly. But Hildebert ‘or one of his contemporaries’ also wrote a work entitled 
Moralis Philosophia de Honesto et Utili, which expounds and defines certain 
words and ideas, supporting the discussion by copious quotations from the Bible 
and the ancient authors, among which is Ovid.? 

And now we are back again on the threshold of the twelfth-thirteenth century 
Renaissance, where allegory had become ‘the universal vehicle of pious expres- 
sion. .. . And indeed with almost any mediaeval man or woman, it might keep 
talking, as a way of speech, obtrusively, conventionally, ad nauseam. For indeed 
in treatise after treatise even of the better men, allegory seems on the one hand 
to become very foolish and perverse, banal, intolerably talking on and on beyond 
the point; or again we sense its mechanism, hear the creaking of its jaws, while 
no living voice emerges.” 

From an early date selected passages had been culled out for their moral 
teaching from both the prose writers and the poets starting with Saint Augustine, 
Isidore of Seville, Theodulphus of Orleans, and many others.‘ This practice was 
the genesis of the well-known florilegia, or ‘golden treasuries’ of ancient senten- 
tiae, many of them with a moral turn. 

Incipiunt flores auctorum 

Bona priscorum proverbia philosophorum 

Quae quia nostrorum sunt edificatio morum 

Et quia delicie sunt omnia philosophie 

Tam sunt scribenda memori quam corde tenenda 
Esset enim magnum cunctis ea perdere dampnum.5 


1 Lines 1221-1223. The text has been edited several times; it is conveniently found in Quellen u. 
Forschungen .. . , vol. vin, ed. E. Voight. 


2 Rand. op. cit., p. 132. 
3 Taylor, The Medieval Mind, 1, 365. In Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur 


(Munich, 1897) we learn of allegorical interpretations in the late Greek period. See pp. 529-530, and 
531-532 for twelfth-century interpretations of Homer and Hesiod, respectively; and Tzetses, 
Allegoriae Mythologicae morales; the allegory of the nine Muses by Johanne Pediasmos (s. 13); that on 
Sophrosyne, in 3060 lines, by Meliteniotes (s. 13-14); Marino Folieri’s dream poem (s. 16), which is 
allegorical in form; and the allegorical interpretations of biology (p. 620, n. 7) by several writers. 

« Cf. Sandys, op. cit., 1, 619, where he tells of the Abbott of Hildesheim (1150), quoting Seneca, 
Ep. 2.5, in justification of the study of the classics, “You go over to the camp of the enemy not as a 
deserter, but as a spy,’ to prove his point. 

5 In B. L. Ullman, ‘Tibullus in the mediaeval Florilegia,’ Classical Philology, xx11 (1928), 128. The 
verses are from an unpublished collection, MS. Berlin, Diez B. 60. Meiser, Sitzungsbericht der k. 
Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.- Philol.- und historischen Classe (1885), pp. 47-89, espec. 
pp. 48-51, and 87 gives the scholia and such longer notes and explanations as occur in MS. 4610 
which is of the eleventh century. About 450 passages of Ovid are commented on — an average of 
80 per book; the scholiast tells us his purpose: ‘cum multa possint inquiri in capite unius cuiusque 
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Huemer' calls our attention to a twelfth-century florilegium, in which the com- 
piler explains his purpose in much the same way. 


Cum pro exercicio ingenioli mei poetarum scripta lectitarem, inter fabulosa eorum derila- 
menta quasdam sententias memoria dignas repperi et quasi preciosos flosculos de medio 
spinarum eripui. Quas dum colligerem, quaedam etiam verba minus quidem in sensu utili- 
tatis sed in eloquentia plus nitoris habentia pariter assumpsi et ut edificatione proficerent, 
saniori sensui coaptavi....Pauca ad delectationem, omnia pene ad edificationem 
covertere studui. Quibus expletis ad orthodoxos metrorum dumtaxat scriptores manum 
misi, et licet in his nichil ab edificatione sit vacuum, quedam tamen familiarius moralitati 
servientia excerpere presumpsi.? 


This collection is arranged in fourteen books, of which the first five are devoted 
entirely to Ovid.’ The following subject headings of the first book will indicate 
the nature of the selections: (1) De summa dei potentia et voluntatis eius efficacia, 
(2) ut creatura omnia creatori subiaceat . . . (15) de eo quod pietas et iusticia cum 
ceteris virtutibus terras reliquit . . . (31) de mutabilitate rerum temporalium . . . (37) 


de morte.‘ 
In the same-twelfth century Petrus Compostelanus wrote his De Consolatione 


Rationis in which, when the author is beset by the worldly temptations, the 
Virtues appear to save him; then come the Vices. Reason is the general arbiter. 
This dialogue, in two books, is freely participated in by the author himself.® 
Scholia and glosses to Ovid were not infrequent in the manuscripts of this 
century. Wattenbach brings to us in the interesting manuscript (saec. x11) al- 


libri, moderni quadam gaudentes brevitate tria principaliter inquirenda statuere id est materiam, 
intentionem et cui parti philosophiae supponatur. . . . Quidam philosophi fuerunt qui mundum de 
nichilo deum fecisse crediderunt. Quidam vere alii ex athomis et inanitate, quae duo semper fuerunt, 
dicunt deum mundum fecisse. Alii autem philosophi, sicut ovidius et consimiles, tria esse semper dixe- 
runt, scilicet deum et m1 elementa insimul commixta et formas omnium rerum in mente dei existen- 
tes id est ideas hoc est differentias, sicut rationalitatem et caliditatem et frigiditatem et cetera, per quae 
deus ipse res futuras constiturus erat. Hii autem omnes philosophi tres personas esse dicebant, scilicet 
patrem et filium id est togaton et noun et spiritum sanctum id est minorem patre et filio et in hoc 
erraverunt. . . . Intentio maxime delectare et delectando tamen mores instruere, quia confer ovidius, 
quia, cum fabulae in aliis libris tangebantur, ignorabantur, donec iste ovidius enodavit et enucleavit.” 
As example, we may cite the scholium to vi. 178: ‘Cadmus fecit thebas, amphion vere adauxit et 
dicitur etiam movisse cum suis fidibus lapides ad muros faciendos, sed secundum rei veritatem [the 
italics are mine] non fuit aliud nisi quia amphion fuit homo sapiens et docuit rudes homines facere 
civitatem. Civitas enim est collectio hominum ad iure vivendum.’ This last is based on Cic., de Re 
Pub., v1, 13, as Meiser points out. 

1 ‘Zur Geschichte der classischen Studien im Mittelalter,’ Zits. f. dst. Gym., xxxu (1881), 415-422. 
The text is ‘Codex 227 des Stiftes Heiligenkreuz.’ 

2 Huemer, op. cit., pp. 415-416. 

’ Nine books are compiled from pagan authors, including besides Ovid, Horace, Vergil, Lucan, 
Juvenal. The remaining five are filled from the Christian writers Juventius, Boethius, Sedulius, Pru- 
dentius, Arator, Alcimus, and Fortunatus. 

* Huemer, op. cit., p. 417. 

5 The text is conveniently found in Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Texte 
und Untersuchungen, Bd. vim, Hft. 4, ed. C. Baeumker (Miinster i. W., 1912). 

5 Bartsch, op. cit., pp. xlii-xliv. Rand, op. cit., p. 132 tells us that Christianus Tricassinus (ca 1162), 
in his La nuance de la hupe et de l’aronde et du rossignol tells the sad story of Tereus, Procne, and 
Philomela; cf. Sudre, op. cit., pp. 35-45; see also pp. 45-92 on other imitators of Ovid. No attempt is 
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ready mentioned, a collection of ‘moral’ writings including Medulla Gratiani de 
matrimonio, the de Quatuor Virtutibus ascribed to Seneca, some verses on philos- 
ophy, and that which interests us most, an ‘explained’ selection of the Metamor- 
phoses, for the use of nuns. The love stories of the gods ‘are not without reason 
unsuited for the perusal of nuns.’ The stories impute wicked acts to the gods — 
but the gods could never be so naughty. One must understand the hidden mean- 
ing. The goddesses are interpreted as the nuns, the gods, as the clergy, and the 
marriages of the gods, the common meeting of the nuns and monks. Here is an 
example illustrating that background: 


quid culpare soles, quod amat nunc carnea proles, 
et mortale genus quid ob hoc culpare solemus? 
vos notat et clerum tam mystica fabula rerum; 
abbatissarum genus et grex omnis earum 

sunt Pallas plane, tria virginis ora Dianae, 

Juno, Venus, Vesta, Thetis; observantia vestra 
est expressa satis cultu tantae deitatis. 

vos notat istarum genus et gens sacra dearum: 
nos ratione pari divum deitate notari 

credimus, et cleri typus illa videtur haberi 
inclita magnorum series memorata deorum 

nos qui virtutis opus, ardua vota salutis, 

et canonum scita sectamur celibe vita, 

cum deliremus, ea numina significamus. 

militat in nobis hic sepius ardor amoris, 

nos etiam superat, in nobis sepe triumphat. 
cum rapit in peius nos ardor et impetus eius, 
virtus, magiestas, gradus altus honoris, honestas, 
miliciam Veneris et castra secuntur Amoris.? 


At this point we should mention the Integumenta on the Metamorphoses by 
John of Garland, Professor of Grammar at the University of Paris.* This com- 
mentary was written in 260 distichs; twelve manuscripts are known.‘ Frequent 


made in our discussion to deal with such works; for a convenient statement of the situation, and a 
good bibliography, see W. A. Nitze, ‘Sens et Matiére dans les ceuvres de Chrétien de Troyes,’ Ro- 
mania, XLtv (1915-1917), 14-36, espec. 22-28; E. Faral, ‘Ovide et quelques autres sources du roman 
d’Enéas’ Romania, xu (1910), 160-234, espec. 188-208; A. Thomas, ‘Guillaume de Machaut et 
VOvide Moralisé,’ Romania, x1 (1912), 382-400; and Gaston Paris, Mélange de littérature francaise 
du moyen dge (Paris, 1912); Graf, op. cit., pp. 303-314; and the reminiscences, translations, adapta- 
tions, etc., of the Metamorphoses book by book. 

1 Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 694. 

2 Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 697, lines 59-77. To this century also belongs the prose commentary of 
Arnulf of Orleans on the Metamorphoses, just edited for the first time: F. Ghisalberti, ‘Arnolfo d’Or- 
leans: Un cultore di Ovidio nel sec. xu,’ Memorie del R. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, C.L., 
xxiv (1982), 157-234. 

* This has just been edited for the first time by Fausto Ghisalberti, Giovanni di Garlandia: In- 
tegumenta Ovidii, poemetto inedito del secolo XIII (Messina-Milano, 1933), with introduction and 
notes. My edition of this same work will appear shortly in the series, Bibliotheca medii recentisque 
aevorum, ed. L. Juhdsz. 

‘ Cf. my article, ‘The Manuscripts of the Integumenta on the Metamorphoses of Ovid by John of 
Garland,’ in T.A.P.A. Lx (1929), 179-199. Ghisalberti, op. cit., pp. 8-12, 82-33, employs this paper, 
and adds two new manuscripts to the ten I discussed, 
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marginalia are found in manuscript texts of Ovid at Paris, Milan, Florence and 
Rome which contain lines from the Integumenta.' It would seem to have 
enjoyed considerable popularity and attained some importance in its own day. 
Professor Rand singles it out for comment in his little book: 


... Johannes reveals in his versified Integumenta the secrets concealed in the Metamor- 
phoses. A typical specimen of his ingenuity is his interpretation of the tale of Mars and 
Venus, detected in their amour by Vulcan. 

Vulcan is the Summer, Venus is the Spring; 

Vile Mars, the Fall, doth alien bounties bring. 
Whatever the appositeness of this glossing, ‘the smartest scandal Heaven ever heard’ 
[Ov., Met. 1v, 189; Am. 1, 9, 34] here becomes safe enough for any heaven.” 


To this same century probably belongs that remarkable collection, the Gesta 
Romanorum,’ which may have started as a selection of ‘moral’ stories actually 
from Roman history, for use as texts in sermons.‘ Whatever the nucleus, the col- 
lection grew, and the stories were moralized in the text itself. In fact, the moral 
came to be the important part,® and the stories, now embracing incidents of 
Roman history (factual or fictional) ,* mediaeval history,’ or mediaeval romance,® 
were of secondary importance. In the latest period the condition reverses itself, 
and the stories are told for their own interest.° 


OF MERCY 
The Emperor Titus made a law, that whosoever provided not for his parents should be 
condemned to death. It happened that there were two brethren, descended from the same 
father. One of them had a son, who discovered his uncle in the greatest indigence; and 
immediately, in compliance with the law, but in opposition to the will of his father, 
administered to his wants. Thereupon the father expelled him from his house. Not- 


1 Ghisalberti, op. cit., pp. 9-12 discusses many such texts. In a fifteenth-century manuscript of the 
Ambrosian Library (D 76 Inf A 2) on ff. 33'-70" I have found an anonymous essay, partly in verse 
and partly in prose, which supplies another moral interpretation of Ovid, arranged in the order of 
the books. On fol. 38” sub fin. are quoted lines 181-182 of the Integumenta followed by two others 
expanding the thought. On fol. 68° the two lines on Pythagoras, 

factus pitagoras euforbius dicitur esse 
nam fuit ambobus unica secta viris, 
are not dissimilar to lines 501-504 of the Integumenta in content; and on fol. 69” the lines on Julius 
Caesar and Christ, 
julius est sidus quem propter signibus actis 
predictus est mondo solus in orbe nitens 
stella divina fuit ortus prenuntia christi 
quam puta augusti caesaris esse iubar 
illa prophetavit regem per secula regum 
qui splendore suo preterit omne iubar 
sordibus obscuro laturum lumina mondo 
atque lavaturum crimen adacis ade, 
are essentially the same in content as lines 511-520 of the Integumenta. 

2 Rand, op. cit., pp. 184-135. Dante also considered that the great work of Ovid needed an allegori- 
cal interpretation, as is clear from the Convirio u, 1; 1v, 25, 27, 28. 

* H. Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872). 

‘ Oesterly, op.cit., p. 260. 5 Td., p. 261. 

* Eg., stories 2,4, 7, 10, et al. 7 E.g., stories 8, 20, 47. 

* E.g., stories 13, 18, 25, 28. *® Oesterley, op. cit., p. 262. 
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withstanding, he still maintained his poor uncle, and supplied him with every requisite. 
By and by, the uncle became rich and the father indigent. Now, when the son beheld the 
altered circumstances of his parent, he liberally supported him also, to the great indigna- 
tion of his uncle, who drove him from his house and said, ‘Formerly, when I was poor, 
thou gavest me support, in opposition to thy father; for which I constituted thee my heir, 
in the place of a son. But an ungrateful son ought not to obtain an inheritance; and rather 
than such, we should adopt a stranger. Therefore, since thou hast been ungrateful to thy 
father in maintaining me contrary to his command, thou shalt never possess my inheri- 
tance.’ The son thus answered his uncle: ‘No one can be punished for executing what the 
law commands and compels. Now, the law of nature obliges children to assist their parents 
in necessity, and especially to honour them; therefore, I cannot justly be deprived of the 
inheritance.’ 
APPLICATION 

My beloved, the two brothers are the Son of God and the world, which both proceed from 
one heavenly Father. The first, begotten; the second, created. Between them, from the 
beginning, discord arose, and continues to this day; so that he who is the friend of one is 
an enemy to the other. According to St. James iv: ‘Whosoever would become the friend 
of this world shall be accounted an enemy to God.’ The only son is every Christian, who is 
the progeny of Christ because he is descended from Him by faith. Therefore, we should 
not feed fat the world with pride, avarice, and other vices, if we would be the children of 
God. And our desires are contrary, too surely we shall be excluded from the family of 
Christ, and lose our heavenly inheritance. If we maintain and cherish Christ by works of 
love and piety, the world indeed will abhor us — but better is it to be at enmity with the 
world than forego an inheritance in heaven.! 


By far the longest example of allegorical interpretation is the French transla- 


tion, made in the thirteenth century, known as les Metamorphoses Moralisées. 
This work, in some seventy thousand verses, was long attributed to an unknown 
Chrétien Leguais, but has been connected through the efforts of its editor, de 
Boer, with the name of Chrétien de Troyes. An idea of its method may be seen 
from the following selection, taken from the text of de Boer, who has now com- 
pleted his work, in three volumes, as far as Book 1x.? 


Se l’escripture ne me ment, 

Tout est pour nostre enseignement 
Quandu’il a es livres escript, 

Soient bon ou mal li escript. 

Qui bien i vaudroit prendre esgart, 
Li maulz y est que I’en s’en gart, 

Li biens pour ce que I’en la face, 

Et cui Dieus done eur et grace 

De conquerre sens et savoir, 

Il ne doit pas sa bouche avoir 

Trop chiere su bien dire et espondre, 
Quar nulz ne doit son sens repondre, 


1 Story 2: the translation is by Swan, in Gesta Romanorum (London, 1904). 

2 ‘Ovide Moralisé, Poéme du commencement du quatorziéme siécle, publié d’aprés tous les manus- 
crits connus (19),’ Verhandlingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, NR, xv (1915), xx1 (1920), and xxx (1931). The volumes form separate units, although 
parts of this series. I have no information about the last volume, of which de Boer says in his perface 
to the second, ‘le dernier volume devant contenir |’“Introduction général,” avec une étude sur 
Ovide dans la littérature francaise du Moyen-Age.’ 
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Quar ne vault sens que |’en enserre 
Ne plus qu’avoirs repost en terre. 
Pour ce me plaist que je commans 
Traire de latin en romans 

Les fables de l’ancien temps, 

— S’en dirai ce que je entens — 
Selone ce qu’Ovides les baille. 


En la terre Deuchalyon, 

Que tout mist en submersion, 
Vignes et blez, bois et boissons, 
Bours, chastiaux, viles et mesons, 
Et touz ceulz qui dedens estoient, 
Bestes et gens, i perissoient. 

— La devine page et la fable 
Sont en ce, ce samble, acordable, 
Quar Dieus, pour les iniquitez, 
Pour les vices, pour les vitez, 
Pour les abhominacions, 

Pour les males corruptions, 
Pour les ordures les pechiez 
Dont li mondes iert entechiez, 
Plut quarante jours de randon, 
Di fist courre au monde a bandon 
La mer, et tel deluge d’onde 
Que tout fist perillier le monde, 
Fors seul Noe et sa mesnie, 
Qu’il mist en l’Arche, en Hermenie. 
Quant li deluges fu passez, 
Ariva l’Arche, on entassez 
Furent les vivans creatures 
Deus et deus, selone lor natures, 
Dont li monde fu pueploiez 

En restorement de noiez.? 


Before the first half of the fourteenth century, Giovanni del Virgilio composed 
an allegorical treatise on the Metamorphoses.’ Four Latin and three Italian manu- 
scripts of it are known, and ‘it is evident, therefore, that it had a fairly wide dif- 
fusion.” 


. . . Side by side with the more or less systematic treatment of this subject (i.e., pagan- 
christian interpretation), which finds its classical expression in Dante, is a more childlike 
style of allegorizing that asks no questions and is troubled by no anachronisms. It finds an 
express reference to the Christian clergy in Ovid just as natural as it would be in Exodus, 
or, for the matter of fact, in Augustine or Gregory. And it is to this latter category that 
our Ovidian treatise, assigned to Del Virgilio, belongs . . . Del Virgilio’s treatise (if it 
is really his) may possibly be taken as a specimen of the academical as distinct from the 
literary treatment of this subject in the 14th century. The method is to take the narratives 
of the Metamorphoses seriatim, to ‘moralize’ them after the fashion of the crudest con- 
ceivable rationalism, and then to sum up the result in a few doggerel verses.® 


The handling of the Prometheus story is typical. 


11, 1-19. 2 1, 2133-2159. Sudre, op. cit., pp. 93-115 gives frequent quotations. 
* Wicksteed and Gardner, op. cit., p. 314. 4 Ibid., p. 314. 5 Ibid., op. cit., p. 315. 
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Secunda transmutatio est terre in hominem, qui vel creatus fuit divino semine, ve 
creatus fuit ex terra a prometheo. Prima sic est descripta 
quod dicatur homo divino semine cretus 
communis ratio vult hominique deo. 
Sed per prometheum intellige unum phylosophum qui phylosophatus est hominem factum 
esse ex terra et inspiratum esse anima de celis orta. Unde dictum est 
prometheus hominem limo plasmasse refertur 
nam primum dixit est homo factus humo; 
de rota solis animam traxisse putatur 
de celis ortam phylosophatus eam. 
Et nota quod prometheus sic interpretatur, pro idest provisio, me idest mentis, theus 
idest divine, unde prometheus idest provisio divine mentis. Unde dictum est 
est quoque divine mentis provisio dictus 
qua fuit in verbo vivificatus homo. 


The other interpretations are in the same vein, and are often ingenious, if not 
too edifying.” 

To this same century belong the Moralia super Ovidit Metamorphoses of 
Robert Holkot; and the Reductorium Morale, in sixteen books, of Petrus Ber- 
chorius (Bercuire).* Part of the prologue will give an indication of his method. 


A veritate quidam auditum avertent, ad fabulas autem convertentur, dicit plantator et 
rigator christiane fidei Paulus . . .Congruum mihi visum est post moralizationem proprie- 
tatem rerum, postquam jam ad mores reducendas, nature opera eciam ad moralizandum 
fabulas poetarum materiam ponere. Hinc est quod in presenti opusculo quod hujus mei 
voluminis particulum esse volo, non intendo nisi rarissime litteralem sensum fabularum 
tangere, sed solum circa exposicionem moralem et allegoricam laborare, sequendo scilicet 
Librum Ovidii qui dicitur Metamorphoseos ... Cum antiqui plures deos posuerunt et 
quasdam rerum virtutes deos crediderunt et appellaverunt ...ad quarum societatem 
gloriosam nos perducat ille Hercules summus, filius Dei Patris, natus de virgine Maria, 
qui cum Patre, etc.® 


1 Wicksteed and Gardner, op. cit., pp. 317-318. 

2 Ibid., op. cit., p. 319; cf. also pp. 317-321. 

3 Bartsch, op. cit., p. xliv; and Haase, De medii aevi studiis philologicis (Breslau, 1856), pp. 22-24, 
who takes his material from ‘a certain MS. of his own of the 15th century.’ An example of Holkot’s 
work is the story of Vulcan, who is the fire which is produced in heaven by the clash of the clouds; 
he is said to be lame, because this fire is tortuose. Better is the story of Apollo who slew the Python; 
he signifies ‘quosdam de virtutibus gloriantes vel in seculo vel in claustro nec considerantes propriam 
fragilitatem; tales volans deus humilare sagittis carnalia amoris volnerare permittit, ut sic suae carnis 
condicio cognoscatur, ne alios amplius contemnant. Sic fecit Christus de Petro,’ etc. To this he adds 
another interpretation: Phoebus is the longing for mundane glory; Daphne is that glory. And a 
third version: Daphne as the laurel is the soul of a Christian, and Apollo pursuing her is the devil, 
who does not cease his pursuit until, by her prayers to Christ, she is saved by her metamorphosis. 
Io is the goods of the poor which are plundered by the worldly princes, signified by Jupiter; or — Io 
is a soul strayed from the faith, and not received by Juno, that is, the church. Other examples are 
of the same nature. 

‘ His moralization of Ovid is found in Bk. xv. Cf. Catalogue général des livres imprimés de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale, x1, col. 1119-20 under Bercuire for printed editions of this work. 

5 This is taken from the Catalogue général des manuscrits de Bibliothéques publiques de France, 
xxx1x (Reims u, 1), p. 357. This work has just been studied by F. Ghisalberti, ‘L’Ovidius Moraliza- 
tus di P. Bersuire,’ Studi Romanzi, xx (1933), 46 ff., whose paper I have not seen. 
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In this same manuscript, which contains the Integumenta of Garland and the 
work of Bercuire, there is also found a themata in grosso a magistro Johanne dicto 
Jupiter metrice composita.' Since the work of Garland (ca 1234) and that of 
Bercuire (1342) are included, and the manuscript was written at the ‘commence- 
ment du XV‘° siécle,”? we may safely include this Themata at this time. 


Invidus obturet aures, sua claudat et ora 


ad quos largire nobis, o Christe, venire; 
hunc volo finire qui debuit ultimus ire. 
exhibeo cum laude Deo grates ego cuius 
auxilio finita scio metra carminis hujus 


anno milleno novies v1 abice deno 

bis quoque centeno metra fecimus hoc pede seno 
Xristi baptismam par nominat huncque metristam 
nomen et de mille vocitatur Jupiter ille 

nomina dicta dabunt illi racioneque vocabis 
versibus extremis rogo vos, o Maceriani 

ut vestris Remis fluctus fiant mihi plani. 

expliciunt metra, vivat scriptor super ethra.’ 


Bartsch mentions an anonymous work, Erplicationes Metamorphosium Ovidit, 
in a manuscript of the fifteenth century at Erfurt;* and what is probably ‘the 
best known work of this type,’ the Metamorphosis Ovidiana moraliter . . . ex- 
planata of Thomas Wallyes.5 About this same time the work of Giovanni dei 
Bonsogni (1375-77), Allegorie ed esposizioni delle Metamorfosi, appeared. 

The Heroides were also moralized, as Sedlmayer has shown at length,® in a 

defence of amor licitus. Here is a typical explanation. 
Materia huius libri (sc. Heroidum) est amor, qui quidam dicitur esse triplex, scilicet 
castus, illicitus, et incestus. castus autem est ille, qui est inter virum et uxorem. illicitus 
est ille, qui est inter amasios, incestus est ille, qui est inter consanguineos. intentio est 
castum amorem commendare, illicitum refrenare et incestum condemnare. utilitas est 
magna. nam per hoc scimus castum amorem eligere, illicitum refutare et incestum penitus 
exstipare.’ 


We now come to the Renaissance, where, contrary to what we might expect, 
the traces of this style of interpretation seem to have persisted for a while at least. 
But it may be doubted whether the morals of these stories received much atten- 
tion; and the same may be said of the tales and romances that were adapted 
from Ovid. Cervantes tells us that we will find a moral significance to his stories. 
‘Heles dado el nombre de exemplares, y si bien lo miras, no hay ninguna de quien 


1 Tbid., p. 354. 2 Ibid., p. 358. 3 Ibid., pp. 354-355. 

‘ Bartsch, op. cit., p. xliv; and Serapaeum, x1 (1850), p. 151. This manuscript also contains excerpts 
from the Metamorphoses, the Distichs of Cato, etc. 

5 Cf. Paetow, op. cit., pp. 116-117, and n. 60; Bartsch, op. cit., p. xliv; Cf. the Epistulae Obscurorum 
Virorum (ed. F. G. Stokes), 1, 28, where this commentary is ridiculed severely. 

* Sedlmayer, Prolegomena critica ad Heroides . . . , diss. (Vienna, 1881), pp. 96-102. 

7 Sedlmayer, Wiener Studien, v1 (1884), 145; Sandys, op. cit., 1, 639 tells us that the Heroides were 
imitated by Baudri de Bourgueil. 
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no se pueda sacar un exemplo provechoso; y si no fuera por no alargar este sujeto, 
quizA te mostrara el sabroso y honesto fruto que se podria sacar, asi de todas 
juntas, como de cada una de por si.’ But who reads him with that purpose? And 
Bustamente in the preface to his sixteenth century translation of the Metamor- 
phoses, ‘adds naively that the prudent reader, endowed with clear judgment, 
will easily detect the moral of all these tales’; and a few years later Pedro Sanchez 
Viana justified his translation in the same way.” 

But however many examples we may adduce of the continuation of the ‘me- 
diaeval’ method,’ it is certain that by this time it was on the wane, and Christian 
allegory and pagan mythology could no longer be glibly reconciled. Nevertheless, 
even in the face of the ridicule to which the prominent Rabelais subjected al- 
legory in the introduction to his Gargantua‘ the method was still adhered to in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the former, Nicholas Valois wrote his 
Le Grande Olympe ‘in which he sets forth for the first time . . . the true meaning 
of the stories of the Metamorphoses. Ovid’s text is made a quarry for the alchem- 
ist’s pick and shovel. . . . The fable of Deucalion and Pyrrha, for instance, be- 
tokens, like the twin peaks of Parnassus, the masculine and feminine elements 


1 Schevill, op. cit., p. 14; cf. pp. 152-173 for a discussion of his method and style. 

2 Ibid., pp. 148-149. A typical example of his interpretative notes is that on Narcissus. ‘La historia 
referida ... fue de los antiguos escripta, para edificacion nuestra, y darnos a entender, que el hombre 
libidinoso, impudente, y facinoroso, trae consigo, o muy cerca de si, el castigo de Dios, como el cuerpo 
anda accompanado de su sombra, etc,’ Schevill, op. cit., p. 152. 

3 Schevill, op. cit., pp. 234-250 gives a handy reference to translations and interpretations of the 
various works of Ovid in Italy, France, Spain. A few selected titles (supplemented by references from 
the British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books, under ‘Ovid’) on the moralized versions follow: 

(1) P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseos libri moralizati (Thom. Walleys) . .. Lyon, 1510, 1513, 
1518, 1519; Milan, 1517; (2) Nicolo Agostini, Tutti gli libri di Ovidio Metamorphoseos (with prose 
allegory) . . . (Venice, 1522); (3) Fabularum interpretatio, ethica, physica, et historica (with the text) 
. .. (Cambridge, 1584); (4) Metamorphoseos Ovidii, argumentis quidem soluta oratione, enarrationibus 
autem et allegoriis elegiacos versu . . . expositae . . . (Frankfurt, 1563); (5) J. L. Gottfried, Metamor- 
phoseon pleramque historica naturalis moralis . . . (Frankfurt, 1619); (6) Las transformaciones de 
Ovidio en lengua espanola . . . con las allegorias . . . y sus figuras, etc. (Antwerp, 1595); (7) Los quinze 
libros de los Metamorphoseos . .. con sus alegorias al fin de cada libro . . . (Salamanca, 1580); (8) 
Les Metamorphoses d’Ovide . . . contenans l’explication morale de fables . . . (Lyons, 1650); ($) Wis- 
doms Conquest, Or, an explanation and grammaticall translation of the thirteenth book of Ovids Meta- 
morphoses ...%in it you shall have sentences both morall and devine, together with grammar, rhetorick, 
history, etymologies ... (London, 1651); (10) De passione Domini et obiter de sancta sindone in 
augusto civitate Taurini ... Sacra Metamorphosis . . . (a poem on above subject, composed of half 
lines from Ovid) (Aug. Taur., 1670); (11) Favole d’Ovidio istorico, politico, morale, con le allegorie . . . 
(Venice, 1684); (12) Metamorphoseon libri XV . . . with Abbé Bannier’s arguments and explanations 
of the history and mythology of each fable in English (London, 1747); (18) Mellmann, Commentatio de 
caussis et auctoribus narrationum de mutatis formis ad illustrandum mazime et diiudicandum opus 
Metamorphosium Ovidianum, n.p., 1786. 

‘ ‘Croiez vous en vostre foy qu’onques Homere, escrivent I’ Iliade et Odysée, pensast es allegories 
lesquelles de luy ont calfreté Plutarche, Heraclides Ponticq, Eustatie, Pharnute, et ce que d’iceulx 
Politian a desrobé? Si le croiez, vous n’approchez ne de pieds ne de mains 4 mon opinion, qui decrete 
icelles aussi peu avoir esté sougées d’Homere que d’Ovide en ses Metamorphoses les sacramens de 
l’Evangile, lesquelz une Frere Lubin, vray croquelarden s’est efforcé demonstrer, si d’aventure il 
recontroit gens aussi folz que luy, et (comme dicit le proverbe) converces digne du chandron.’ 
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among the metals, that is gold and silver, from the union of which the phi- 
losopher’s stone is produced.”' And in the seventeenth century? we have this 
disquisition upon the story of Mars and Venus in Metamorphoses, tv, 139-167. 


The second sister relates the love of the Sunne; inflicted by Venus for his discovery of her 
adultery with Mars, which carries this Astrologicall sence: that those who are borne in the 
Conjunction of Mars and Venus are prone to inordinate affections. Mars sometimes de- 
scendeth beneath the Sun, and Venus for a part of the yeare ascendeth above him, as it 
were to meete with each other: whose conjunction may then be said to be discovered 
by the Sun, when he ceaseth to obscure them by the proximitie of his greater splendor. 
Vulcan bindes them in a net; that is, with too much fervor subdues their operations. For 
the starre of Mars is hot; and that of Venus moderate moist; and whereof generation con- 
sists: and therefore mutuall lovers: by Neptune unbound; in that water extinguisheth fire, 
which is Vulcan. This fable therefore was invented to expresse the sympathy that is 
necessary in nature. . . . But morally adulteries are taxed by this fable: which how potent 
soever the offenders, though with never so much art contrived, and secrecy concealed, 
are at length discovered by the eye of the Sun, and exposed to shame and dishonour.® 


While the new learning was too accurate to allow the further continuance of 
such interpretations, the influence of Ovid continued in other fields,‘ and the 
writing of allegory has continued by way of Swift’s Tale of a Tub, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Cabell’s Jurgen, and Mare Connelly’s Green Pastures, to men- 
tion only a few titles, to our own year of writing. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





THE RAWLINSON EXCIDIUM TROIE—A STUDY OF 
SOURCE PROBLEMS IN MEDIAEVAL TROY 
LITERATURE 


By E. BAGBY ATWOOD 


Tue hitherto unpublished Rawlinson Excidium Troie, contained in MS. Rawl. 
D893, does not depend for its interest on the scholarly problems it involves. It 
is in a sense a unique document, since it embodies the only complete mediaeval 
account of the Trojan War completely independent of Dares and Dictys. The 
existence of such an account is quite sufficient to challenge the attention of me- 
diaevalists. Yet the manuscript does have its scholarly significance: it is inti- 
mately connected with a number of vernacular versions of the Trojan War whose 
source relations have long remained doubtful. It is fitting therefore that, before 


1 Rand, op. cit., pp. 140-141. See also W. R. Mackenzie, The English Moralities from the Point of 
View of Allegory (Boston, 1914), for a discussion of that interesting material in this century. 

2G. Sandys, Ovid’s Metamorphosis Englished, Mythologized and represented in Figures (London, 
1640). On this period cf. also D. Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry 
(Minneapolis, 1932) especially the chapters, ‘Ovid Old and New,’ and ‘Allegory and Anti-Pagan 
Sentiment in the Seventeenth Century.’ 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 76 (printed as 74) — 77. 

‘Cf. R. H. Coon, “The Vogue of Ovid since the Renaissance,’ Class. Journ., xxv (1930), pp. 277- 
290. 
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going into a detailed discussion of the Excidium Troie, we should review briefly 
the problem which led to its discovery. 

This problem began with a study of the Middle English poem The Seege or 
Batayle of Troy. A. Zietsch,' the first to concern himself with the poem, stated 
that Dares was the chief source. W. Greif,? observing numerous correspondences 
between the Seege and the Roman de Troie, held that Benoit’s poem must also 
have been used to a considerable extent; and observing, moreover, several close 
similarities between the English poem, the Trojanische Krieg of Konrad von 
Wiirzburg, and the Old Norse Tréjumanna Saga in details connected with the 
life of Paris, postulated the existence of a common Latin source for at least this 
part of the story. E. T. Granz,’ attempting to account for all the corresponding 
details in the various versions, held that an expanded recension of the Roman de 
Troie was the common source of the accounts, allowing, however, that the Eng- 
lish poet made independent use of Dares. This theory was further developed 
by C. H. A. Wager,* who by means of a comparative study of the Seege, the T'ro- 
janische Krieg, the Tréjumanna Saga, and the Old Bulgarian Trojanska Priéa, 
attempted to show that the source common to all was a reworking of the Roman 
de Troie, partly expanded and partly condensed. G. L. Hamilton used this hypo- 
thetical source as a stepping stone to still higher things when, after a comparison 
of the Confessio Amantis with the Trojanische Krieg, he endeavored to point out 
that Gower also made extensive use of the ‘enlarged Roman de Troie’ in his 
account of Achilles. As it became associated with more different versions the 
imaginary French poem grew in size and importance, so that nearly every de- 
tail not otherwise accounted for was traced to this source. The whole hypothesis, 
already grown topheavy from the accretions of too-theoretical research, was 
valiantly attacked by Miss M. E. Barnicle in her edition of the Seege.* The ‘en- 
larged Roman de Troie’ in her opinion was a myth; there was no common source 
for the accounts mentioned other than a common knowledge of the extant Latin 
classics. The material interpolated varies so widely in arrangement and general 
treatment that the postulation of an extended Roman as a main source is a hin- 
drance rather than an aid. Additions of material not found in Dares or Benoit 
are to be explained on the ground of ‘raw material in the shape of a well-known 
and widely disseminated legend rehandled as each writer saw fit’ (Ixvi). Corre- 
spondences between the various mediaeval versions therefore simply mean that 
each writer ‘had a knowledge of Dares, Benoit, Ovid, Statius, or whatever was 
used as the ground source plus a knowledge of classical legends, such as the 


1 Uber Quelle und Sprache des mittelenglischen Gedichtes Seege oder Batayle of Troy, 1884. 

2 Die Mittelalterlichen Bearbeitungen der Trojaner Sage, Marburg, 1886. 

3 Uber die Quellengemeinschaft des mittelenglischen Gedichtes ‘Seege oder Batayle of Troy’ und des 
mittelhochdeutschen Gedichtes vom trojanischen Krieg des Konrad von Wiirtzburg, Leipzig, 1888. I have 
been unable to secure copies of either Zietsch or Granz; for summaries I am therefore indebted to 
the other works mentioned. 

4 The Seege of Troy, New York, 1899. 

5 ‘Gower’s Use of the Enlarged Roman de Troie,’ Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
xx, pp. 179-196. 

® The Seege or Batayle of Troy, edited for Early English Text Society, London, 1927. 
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Youth of Achilles, the Youth of Paris, etc.’ No intermediate stage need have ex- 
isted between the Latin classics and the mediaeval redactors except the growth 
and operation of tradition — meaning oral tradition, we are led to believe from 
Miss Barnicle’s mention of the William Tell legend, which she compares to ma- 
terial found in the various Troy stories. 

Let us examine first the possibility of a common source for the Seege or Batayle 
of Troy, the Trojanische Krieg, and the other related versions which have been 
mentioned. The evidence for such a source is briefly this: toward the beginning 
of these accounts, which are all recensions of Dares or Benoit, there occur a 
number of details not to be found in either of those two sources. Although not all 
the details occur in all the versions in question, yet there are several cases in 
which two or three of the versions agree against Dares and Benoit. These are, 
according to the studies of Granz and Wager: (1) Priam’s attempt to regain 
Hesione; (2) the dream of Hecuba and the birth of Paris; (3) the life of Paris in 
the fields and his judgment of the goddesses; (4) Paris’ visit to Greece and the 
carrying off of Helen; and (5) the youth of Achilles. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that not all the correspondences noted by 
the exponents of an expanded Roman de Troie are of any significance. Priam’s 
attempt to regain his sister Hesione, although it is common to both the Seege 
and Konrad, is not radically different from the account contained in the extant 
Roman de Troie. Benoit relates (1. 3187 ff.) that Priam, after the reconstruction 
of Troy, summons a parliament to consider the problem of recovering Hesione, 
who had been carried away by Hercules and given to Telamon. After some de- 
liberation he decides to send Antenor as a messenger to the Greeks, demanding 
that Hesione be restored to him. Antenor makes his demand to Peleus, Telamon, 
Castor and Pollux, and Nestor in turn, but with no success. Now the Seege' tells 
that Priam calls his parliament and proposes war against the Greeks, while the 
parliament favors peace, provided Hesione be restored. Antenor makes his de- 
mand before all the Greeks assembled at one spot, seemingly at the court of 
Hercules,’ and is duly told to leave, as in Dares and Benoit. Konrad likewise has 
Priam favor war while the parliament favors peace, and he makes Antenor visit 
all the Greeks together at the court of Telamon in Salamis. The obvious differ- 
ence in the place at which the interview takes place seems to indicate, as Miss 


1 Lincoln’s Inn MS.; Barnicle’s edition: 
And sipen he made his parlement 
And after all his kyndam sent . . . 
ffurst penne saide Priamus.. . 
‘y schal heom geve a neowe bataile 
And weorre on heom bobpe ny3t and day.’ 
And his counsail saide, ‘sir, nay . . .” (349-350; 353; 360-362) 


Deo messanger com to sir Ercules, 
Pat maister of pat discomfiture was, 
And to sir Pollex and to sir Castor, 


To sir Telamon and sir Nestor, 
And saide to heom... (L. I. MS., 385-389) 
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Barnicle (Ixii) points out, individual handling of the extant Roman de Troie. The 
condensation of four meetings into one is only natural, for in Benoit’s poem the 
last three are only repetitions of the first. 

In connection with Paris, however, we find a number of considerably more 
significant details. The Seege interpolates the following account of his birth and 
early life: Hecuba, when pregnant, dreams that she bears a firebrand which 
burns the city of Troy and all the surrounding country.! The dream is interpreted 
to mean that her son will bring about the destruction of Troy. When the son is 
born Hecuba is touched by his beauty, and when he is seven years old she sends 
him into the fields ‘to kepe swyn wip staf and ston.’ He is brought up as a herds- 
man, where he takes pleasure in making the animals fight, crowning the winner 
with a garland.? On account of his wisdom he is called Paris.* Later Priam hears 
of the wisdom of his son and sends for him. In an assembly in which Priam is 
considering the sending of an expedition into Greece Paris relates a dream in 
which he had acted as arbiter between four ‘ladies’ for the possession of a golden 
ball which they had found. He is sent to Greece, carries away Helen, and thus 
brings on the Trojan War. 

No trace of the story of Paris’ youth is to be found in Dares or Benoit, yet 
the story is contained in the Trojanische Krieg, the Tréjumanna Saga, and the 
Bulgarian Trojanska Priéa in essentially the same form as in the Middle English 
poem. In Konrad,‘ as well as in the other two versions,’ Hecuba tells her dream 
to Priam, who wants to kill the child. In Konrad and the Trojanska Priza Paris 
is exposed outside the city and is later found by a shepherd,* while in the Seege 


1L. I. MS.: 

A drem his modir dremede pan 

Pat out of hire body a braunche sprang 

Pat brennede Troy and al pat land. (240-242) 
?L. I. MS.: 

Wilke best wolde fy3te and stand 

He wolde him coroune wip a garlande. (287-288) 
3L. I. MS.: 

In alle dedis pe child was wis; 

ffor-py he was called child Parys. (289-290) 

4 Der Trojanische Krieg, in Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins (Stuttgart, 1858), XLIv: 

und seit in dé ze mere 
dem werden kiinege Priamé (364-365). 

5 Tréjumanna Saga, in Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie; Koneglige Nordisk Oldskrift- 
Selskab, tv, 4-100. ‘Hekubu dreym®i, pA er hon var Graust, at einn logbrandr lidi fram af munni 
hennar, par fyri potti henni 6ll Tréjuborg brenna; hon var redd mjék ok sagdi Priamé drauminn.’ P. 
18. The Trojanska Priéa is published in Starine (Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i Umjetnosti), 
m1, (1871), 156-187 with a latin translation: ‘et auditis his Préjamu3a rex secum reputabat, quid 
haec futura essent,’ etc. p. 159. 

6 Konrad and the Trojanska Priéa further agree in telling that the herdsman’s wife had just borne 
a son. Konrad: 

des hirten wip dé kindes lac... 

ir trdren wart vil gar ein wint 

dur den héchgebornen knaben: 

si wolte in verre lieber haben 

danne ir kint, daz si gebar (564; 572-575). 
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and the 7'réjumanna Saga Hecuba sends him directly into the keeping of a 
herdsman;! the latter seems to be merely a compression of the fuller story found 
in the other versions. In all four accounts the child is renamed Paris, while the 
Seege and Konrad agree in having this name given him because of his wisdom.” 
The Seege agrees with the Trojanska Priza as to the fact that Paris was seven 
years old when sent to the fields.* One of the most striking correspondences is 
in connection with his life as a herdsman, where, it is related in all four accounts, 
he takes great delight in making the bulls fight, and always crowns the winner 
with a garland.‘ 

The story of Paris’ judgment of the three goddesses is told in a variety of 
forms, indicative, it seems, of varying degrees of dependence on sources other 
than Dares and Benoit. The Seege and the Tréjumanna Saga follow Dares in 
making the judgment a dream, while in the T'rojanische Krieg and the Trojanska 
Priéa it is an actual occurrence, and has considerably more bearing on the origin 
of the war. A correspondence in all accounts except the Seege is the appearance 
of the story of Peleus’ marriage to Thetis and the strife caused by Discord in 
casting the golden apple.’ Moreover, in the Togail Troi, an old Irish version 
of Dares, we find the same story inserted just before the judgment of Paris.® 

There have been pointed out numerous other correspondences of varying de- 


T. P.: ‘et invenit puerum opilio senex, cui uxor pepererat filium, et attulit eum pastor uxori suae et 
dixit ei: enutri mihi puerum hunc’ (p. 159). 
1 Seege, L. I. MS.: 
And whan pe child was seoue ser old . . . 
His moder pouzte on hire dremying . . . 
And made him to peo feld to gon 
To kepe swyn wip staf and ston 
Vnder a mon pat better coupe (261; 263; 269-271). 
Trojumanna Saga: ... or er modirin s4, hversu fagrt pat barn var, vildi hon eigi lata Gt bera, ok 
fékk hann til féstrs 4 laun, ok var hann pé kalladr Paris (p. 18). 
? Konrad: 
daz er geheizen Paris 
wart dur sin geliches reht 


er heizet da von Paris, 

daz er geliche rihtet 

und allez dine verslihtet 

nach rehte, des man fraget in. (746-749) 


For Seeye see p. 382, n. 3. 

* Trojanska Priéa: 
et cum esset septum annorum, pueri ambo ibant in campum cum patre suo, et ludebant circa pecus 
(p. 159). 

* The significance of this detail will be discussed later. See pp. $90 ff. 

* This is told at great length by Konrad. In the Tréjumanna Saga the account is brief and extremely 
confused: ‘ok er hann (Paris) v6x upp, elska3i hann mjék Freyju, en sidan, er hann vissi um ett sina 
ok hann ger®@i brullaup sitt til Thetidem, p4 baud hann pdngat dllum gudum; hon té6k upp eitt 
gullepli, 4 pvi var pat rita®, at si skyldi eignast er fegri veri . . .” pp. 18, 20. 

* Published, with an English translation, in Irische Texte, 2nd ser., vol. 1. Ed. W. Stokes and E. 
Windisch, Leipzig, 1884. 
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grees of significance. In the Seege, the Trojanska Prigfa, and the Trojanische 
Krieg, Menelaus is present in Sparta during Paris’ stay, while in Dares and Benoit 
he has been called away before the arrival of the Greeks. A rather important 
similarity between the Seege and Konrad is the inclusion in both accounts of the 
story of Achilles’ youth. Both poems tell of the prophecy that he would be killed 
in battle,' of his immersion in the Styx,’ of his life with the centaur and among 
the virgins at Licomedes’ court, and of his discovery by Ulysses. 

It is almost obvious from the foregoing summary that it is practically impossi- 
ble to account for all the similarities by means of one huge, hypothetical, all- 
inclusive source. The theory of an enlarged Roman de Troie is open to at least 
three objections, any one of which is fatal: 

1. The order and manner in which the interpolated events are introduced vary 
so widely (as pointed out by Miss Barnicle) that it is utterly impossible to con- 
ceive of a single poem as a source. The youth of Paris, for example, occurs at 
the beginning of Konrad’s poem and the T'rojanska Prica, while in the Seege it 
is related after an account of the first destruction of Troy. In the Tréjumanna 
Saga the episode is dragged in, with no apparent connection, just as the Ar- 
gonauts land at Troy on their expedition to Colcos. The judgment of Paris is 
told by Konrad as an actual occurrence following the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, while in the Seege it is a dream related by Paris before Priam and the as- 
sembled Trojans. By no distortion of reason can a single, all-inclusive romance 
account for these divergences. 

2. As demonstrated by Greif,’ all the name forms are unquestionably Latin 


and not French. The regular Latin declension of names is consistently kept in 
the Trojanische Krieg and the Tréjumanna Saga, and to a lesser extent in the 
Seege. In the portion containing non-Benoit material Konrad uses Priamus, 
Priam}, Priamé, etc., while in the portion drawn from the Roman he changes to 


1 Konrad (Proteus prophesies that a son will be born to Peleus and Thetis): 
‘er wirt sé wol versunnen, 
daz Troye noch gewunnen 
wirt von siner krefte. 
mit siner meisterschefte 
beginnet er ir an gesigen 
und muo3 ouch danne tét geligen 
vor der veste wunneclich (4599-4605). 


Apon a day Dame Tetes 

To pe firmament heo loked, wibp-oute les, 

And per heo saw, saun faile, 

Hire sone scholde beo slayn in bataile (1234-1237). 

2 Konrad, 1. 13602 ff. Seege says merely ‘water of enchauntement,’ ]. 1206. 

* So indebted am I to the sane opinion of Greif that it would be well to quote his conclusions: 
‘Als Erklirung fiir alle diese auffallenden Analogieen .. . kann nur die gelten, dass denselben eine 
gemeinschaftliche Quelle zu Grunde lag; denn die Annahme, dass einer des andern Werk gekannt 
habe, ist durchaus unzuliissig. . . . Als feststehend kann ferner gelten, dass jene Vorlage eine lateinische 
war, wie vor allem die Namensformen beweisen: Discordia (K. 1245) Priami (TS 18, 9) Priamo (TS 
18, 17) Thetidem (TS 18, 26),’ op. cit., p. 102. 
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Priant, which is in turn verdeutscht to Priandes, neither of which forms appears 
toward the beginning of the poem. In the Saga such forms as ‘til Thetidem,’ 
‘var sagdi Priam,’ etc., are indisputable evidence of Latin origin. 

8. Finally, the very nature of the added details and episodes speaks eloquently 
against an extended Roman de Troie. For, bungled as they are, the episodes are 
essentially classical in nature, and are clearly remnants of a tradition not only 
widely different from Dares and Benoit, but entirely contradictory to those ac- 
accounts; — a tradition in which divine caprice, manifested in the wedding feast 
and the subsequent judgment, was the original cause of the Trojan War; and 
in which Achilles, rather than the arch-traitor of the mediaeval accounts, is a 
hero of some importance and dignity. The details interpolated into the accounts 
we have examined represent an attempt to combine and harmonize the two tradi- 
tions — a palpably unsuccessful attempt, unless it be in the poem of Konrad, 
where the entire first part of the story has to be made over in order to allow the 
reintroduction of the Greek deities as a significant factor in the Trojan War. 

There is, of course, the possibility of an extended version of Dares as a com- 
mon source. Yet, apart from the matter of Latin name forms, this theory would 
be no more helpful than that of an expanded Roman. It is indeed difficult to 
conceive of the union of two such widely differing versions of the Trojan War 
under the name of Dares. Dares makes it plain that the gods had no part in the 
matter; and the story of the divine wedding feast would be entirely out of place 
in his account. Moreover, even if such a combination were possible, it leaves un- 
explained the serious divergences in the placement of the non-Dares material in 
the mediaeval stories. Such an unmotivated change in the order of Dares’ nar- 
rative would be unparalleled in mediaeval literature. This consideration, to- 
gether with the other facts we have examined, points definitely to a supplemen- 
tary source (or sources) rather than to a main source. 

There remains the question as to whether the various mediaeval writers drew 
their information directly from the extant Latin classics or whether it is neces- 
sary to suppose intermediate sources to have existed. Miss Barnicle’s idea that 
each writer ‘had a knowledge of Dares, Benoit, Ovid, Statius, or whatever was 
used as a ground source plus a knowledge of classical legends,’ while considerably 
more plausible than that of an ‘extended’ French romance, is still not entirely 
satisfactory, for several reasons. 

First of all, it should be observed that, notwithstanding numerous divergences 
in order and method of narration, all the versions we have examined tell essen- 
tially the same story: that of Paris’ part in bringing on the Trojan War. Now 
this story, although part of the classical tradition, is not told in continuous form 
in any one extant Latin account which could have been read during the Middle 
Ages. Hecuba’s dream with its interpretation is told in Ovid (Heroides, xv1, 43 ff.), 
yet it is not connected with his subsequent life in the fields or his judgment of 
the goddesses.! The fact that the boy was found by a shepherd and renamed 

1 Hyginus also gives a brief account of Hecuba’s dream, but in the matter of its interpretation, 


Hecuba’s fright, etc., it seems that all versions correspond rather with Ovid at this point. Fabulae, no. 
91: ‘uxor eius praegnans in quiete vidit se facem ardentem parere, ex qua serpentes plurimos exisse. 
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Paris might have come from Hyginus,' yet with the exception of Konrad? all 
accounts disagree with Hyginus and agree with Apollodorus of Athens? in having 
the child sent by Hecuba to be exposed rather than having him sent to his death 
and later spared by the servants. On the whole, the accounts of Ovid and 
Hyginus are too brief and disconnected to account for all details; and the coin- 
cidence of a similar combination and expansion in several versions of these and 
other sources is beyond the realm of the plausible. The same is true of the story 
of Achilles’ youth as told in the Seege and the Trojanische Krieg; for although 
most of the facts might have been garnered from Statius, yet there occur in the 
two poems some details not to be found in the Achilleid. Both poems tell of the 
prophecy that Achilles would die in battle — which is much more definite than 
Statius’ statement that Thetis, seeing the Greeks preparing for battle, recognized 
the truth of Proteus’ warnings: 

‘me petit haec, mihi classis,’ ait, ‘funesta miniatur, 

agnosco monitus et Protea vera locutum .. . "4 


Further, the Seege makes mention of the vulnerable spot of Achilles,’ a notion 
which it would have been almost impossible to derive from Statius’ bare refer- 
ence: 


. . . Si progenitum Stygos amne severo 
armavi— totumque utinam! (1, 269-70). 


The prophecy that Achilles would be the greatest of warriors but would one day 
die in battle is found in Catullus,‘ while a brief account of his vulnerable heel is 
given by Servius: 


Achilles, a matre tinctus in Stygiam paludem, toto corpore invuinerabilis fuit, excepta 
parte, qua tentus est manu matris: unde Statius I Ach. 269 Si te Stygis amne severo Armavi, 
totumque utinam. Virgil, Aen. v1, 57.’ 


Id visum omnibus conjectoribus cum narratum esset, imperant quicquid pareret necaret, ne id patriae 
exitio foret,’ ed. Mauricius Schmidt, Jena, 1872, p. 87. 
1 Fabulae, no. 91. 
? This variation in Konrad, as pointed out by Greif, is probably due to the influence of the Ilias 
of Simon Capra Aurea: Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, cLxx1, 1447 ff. 
3 The Library, 111., xii, 5. Ed. J. G. Frazer, Loeb Classics, London, 1921. It is of course impossible to 
suppose that this account was used by the various medieval writers. 
4 Loeb Classics, London, 1927, Achilleis 1, 31-32. 
5 Seege, L. I. MS.: 
His modur bapbede him verrament 
In a water of enchauntement 
Pat al so hard by-com his skyn 
As any baleyn to hewen yn, 
Bote peo soles of his feet 
per his modur hondys seet (1214-19). 
 rxrv, Il. 388-381 (Loeb Classics, London, 1918). 
1 P. Virgiliti Maronis Opera, cum integris & commentariis Servii, Phylargyrii, Pierii, 4 volumes, 
Amsterdam, 1746. 
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The coincidence that two or more writers should draw the same details from a 
number of sources is to say the least improbable. 

Moreover, even if we could conceive of such a combination of sources in sev- 
eral accounts, yet we are troubled by definite correspondences in details not to 
be found in any of those sources. Both the Seege and the Trojanische Krieg agree 
in saying that Paris was given his name because of his wisdom, while the Tro- 
janska Priéa agrees with the Seege in having Paris seven years old when sent 
into the fields — neither of which details (as far as I know) occurs in any of the 
extant classical accounts. Most striking of all is the story of Paris’ life in the fields 
as told in the Seege, the Trojanska Prita, the Trojanische Krieg, and the Tré- 
jumanna Saga. All versions agree in telling that Paris liked to promote fights 
between the bulls in his herd, and that he crowned the victor in these contests. 
It is difficult to see how this detail could have been taken (as suggested by Miss 
Barnicle) from the account of Hyginus, who says merely ‘habuit taurum in de- 
liciis’ (Fable 91). The idea that the story was a ‘widely disseminated’ popular 
legend and thus was well known to all writers is of course incredible. Although 
the Troy story was undoubtedly well known during the Middle Ages, the tradi- 
tion was entirely a literary one; and, no matter how individual an author’s treat- 
ment might be, his information was always drawn from a preceding literary source. 
Only by a considerable stretch of the imagination could the mediaeval Troy ac- 
counts be compared to the William Tell legend or the story of Constance. 

Finally, the supposition that the mediaeval redactors drew their information 
directly from the Latin classics would necessarily force us to conclude that each 
author was a classical scholar of no mean proportions — which is obviously not 
true, especially in the case of the author of the Seege or Batayle of Troy. The poem 
is full of absurdities and corruptions of classical legend: Peleus, the father of 
Achilles, is ‘half mon, half hors’; Paris’ judgment is for possession of a golden 
ball which four ladies had found; Achilles meets his death by being thrown to 
the ground and having swords and knives thrust into the bottoms of his feet. 
The theory that the author supplemented Dares and Benoit by the use of Ovid, 
Statius, Hyginus, Servius, and perhaps other sources is therefore incredible. 
Everything points to the fact that the classical version of the Trojan War was 
to be found in a Latin chronicle which (necessarily in slightly varying forms) was 
used to varying degrees by the mediaeval authors whose works we have been dis- 
cussing. 

This brings us to a discussion of the Rawlinson Excidium Troie, which contains 
a classical version of the Trojan War, and which has an extremely interesting 
connection with the vernacular versions which have been analyzed. Little is 
known of the manuscript, save that it was part of a volume of fragments col- 
lected by P. Le Neve the herald, and that it later found its way into the Rawlin- 
son collection. The piece is contained in 8} folios written in two columns in an 
extremely fine hand, classified in the Rawlinson catalogue as ‘late thirteenth 
century’; but apart from this nothing is known about the time or place of com- 
position. 

About two-thirds of the Excidium Troie (ff. 82’-88”) is a prose redaction of 
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Vergil’s Aeneid, considerably compressed and rearranged in chronological order; 
i.e., beginning with the destruction of Troy rather than with Aeneas’ arrival in 
Carthage. The text abounds in quotations, especially of dramatic speeches, and 
is, for a mediaeval product, exceedingly faithful to the original. The two folios 
preceding the Vergilian material contain a complete though extremely brief his- 
tory of the Trojan War from the marriage of Thetis to the building of the wooden 
horse. The text of this portion is appended to the present monograph. 

It should be observed that the Excidium Troie was almost certainly intended 
as a textbook to be used in schools. Frequent explanations and repetitions con- 
tinually reveal the intention to instruct. Moreover, there occurs with great fre- 
quency a question-and-answer formula undoubtedly designed to drill the stu- 
dents of classic legend: ‘Et dicere habes qui fuit Paris aut quare iudex iustus ap- 
pellatus est? Respondendum est: Iste Paris filius fuit Priami regis Troianorum. 
... The language is a simple variety of mediaeval Latin of a fairly late 
period, and shows numerous indications of church influence; but apart from these 
facts there are no indications of authorship or date. 

The story told of the ‘Trojan War is strikingly classical. The history opens 
with an account of the Nereid Thetis. She was loved by Jupiter, who would have 
married her but for the prophecy that if a son were born to them he would de- 
throne his father. Jupiter therefore arranges her marriage to Peleus and gives a 
wedding feast to which he invites a number of gods and goddesses. Discordia, 
enraged at not being invited, duly casts the apple and brings about great strife 
among the three goddesses, who are sent to Paris to be judged. An account is 
then given of Paris: Hecuba’s sinister dream, the exposure of the infant, his sub- 
sequent life as a shepherd, and his reputation for justice gained because of his 
fairness as referee in fights between the bulls. Paris decides the contest in favor of 
Venus and later goes to Troy in company with his foster-father the shepherd, 
where he defeats his brothers in the athletic contests. They plan to kill him, but 
are prevented by the shepherd, who reveals Paris’ identity. He remains in Troy, 
and is later sent on an expedition to Greece for the purpose of recovering his 
aunt Hesione, who had been carried away by the Greeks. He abducts the all-too- 
willing Helen, whereupon the Greeks prepare for war. On being told that Troy 
can be won only by the help of Achilles, Agamemnon organizes a search; Odysseus 
and Diomedes find him among the virgins at the court of King Licomedes. The 
story reverts to Thetis, and the youth of Achilles is told: his bath in the Styx, 
his life with Chiron, his life with Licomedes and his love for Deidamia. The ac- 
count of the actual fighting is extremely brief but essentially Homeric: Achilles 
loves Briseis, and on being deprived of her sulks in his tent until Patroclus is 
killed, after which he avenges his friend by slaying Hector and dragging his 
corpse. As a condition for the relinquishing of Hector’s body Achilles obtains 
Polyxena in marriage. She, at the instigation of her parents, learns about and 
makes known the vulnerable spot of her husband. Achilles is invited to the 
temple, and Paris, from behind the statue of Apollo, shoots him in the heel with 
a poisoned arrow. Ajax recovers his body, which is given great honors. At the 
advice of the gods Pyrrhus is fetched from the court of Licomedes, and he arrives 
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in the Greek camp intent on avenging his father. There follows an account of 
the wooden horse and the taking of Troy as narrated by Vergil, and a consider- 
ably more detailed account of Aeneas and his wanderings. 

It is obvious that this history has no dependence on Dares or Dictys, and is 
therefore strikingly different from any other known mediaeval version of the 
Trojan War. It is, I think, utterly impossible to suppose that the account was 
originated by the mediaeval author of the extant version. In order to produce 
such a work it would have been necessary for him to piece together a complete 
history, classical in plan and order, from such Latin authors as Ovid, Statius, ‘Pin- 
darus Thebanus,’ Hyginus, Servius, and others. So widely scattered is the in- 
formation in most of these accounts that it is difficult indeed to conceive of their 
combination in a reasonably sequential order by a writer of so late a period. 
The main facts in the account of Peleus’ marriage might have been taken from 
Hyginus;! yet preceding this account the Excidium Troie tells of Jupiter’s love 
for Thetis and the prophecy which prevents their marriage — a circumstance 
corresponding to the beginning of the ancient epic account contained in the 
Cypria.? 

The youth of Paris, we have seen, might have been suggested by the accounts 
of Ovid and Hyginus (see p. 386) ; yet for the fact that Paris overcame his brothers 
in athletic sports he must needs have expanded the brief note in Servius.’ The 
account of Achilles corresponds in a general way to Statius, yet there are almost 
unquestionable indications that the story was not drawn from the Achilleid. In 
the first place, the name Odisseus is used, whereas Statius always uses Ulysses. 
Further, the Excidium Troie is more complete than Statius in telling of Achilles’ 
vulnerable heel where he is later shot by Paris — a detail which would indicate 
a supplementary use of Servius or Hyginus.® Yet the author proceeds to disagree 
radically with both accounts in the manner of Achilles’ death,* telling us that he 
had married Polyxena and that she had revealed his vulnerable spot. Even if 
all details could have had their origin in the extant Latin classics, it is utterly 
impossible to suppose a mediaeval writer capable of selecting and arranging this 
scattered information in a simple, connected narrative agreeing so closely in plan 
and order with the ancient Epic Cycle. We are forced to conclude that the Exci- 
dium Troie is a recension of a considerably older Latin chronicle of the Trojan 
War. A careful study of the notes accompanying the text will, I believe, place 


1 Fable 92. 

2 According to Gruppe: Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (Miinchen, 1906) 1, 662 ff. 

3 Vergil, Aen., v, 370: ‘... adeo ut in Trojae agonali certamine superaret omnes; ipsum etiam 
Hectorem: qui cum iratus in eum stringeret gladium, dixit, se esse germanum.’ 

‘ Vergil, Aen., v1, 57: ‘. . . qui, cum amatam Polyxenam, ut in templo acciperet, statuisset, insidijs 
Paridis, post simulachrum latentis, occisus est: unde fingitur, quod, tenente arcum Apolline, Paris 
direxerit tale.’ 

5 Fable 107: ‘Hectore sepulto cum Achilles circa moenia Troianorum vageretur ac diceret, se solum 
Troiam expugnasse, Apollo iratus Alexandrum Parin se simulans talum, quem mortalem habuisse 
dicitur, sagitta percussit et occidit.’ 

* Hyginus gives a different version of Achilles’ death in Fable 110: A meeting is set to arrange the 
marriage of Achilles to Polyxena, at which meeting Achilles is killed by Paris and Deiphobus. 
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this conclusion beyond the possibility of doubt. And, if we are to judge by the 
simple schoolboy language of our version, this Latin original was considerably 
fuller than the extant manuscript.'! This chronicle probably took its original 
Latin form toward the beginning of the Christian era — the reign of Nero or 
therabouts — for at that time Greek literature was well known and widely copied 
by Latin authors. In any case it is quite clear (although hitherto not recognized) 
that there was in existence during the Middle Ages at least one Latin chronicle 
of the Trojan War completely independent of Dares and Dictys and embodying 
the Greek classical tradition; and, further, that this Latin chronicle underwent 
mediaeval redactions. From the obvious fact of its use for teaching purposes 
we would be led to believe that it was fairly well known at one time, before be- 
ing completely superseded by the overwhelming popularity of the Dares-Dictys 
tradition. 

Let us proceed to consider the possibility that redactions (in some form) of 
this Latin chronicle left traces in the four mediaeval Troy stories which have 
been analyzed.? This can be done, of course, only by means of an analytical com- 
parison of the Excidium Troie with the four vernacular accounts. The differences 
in these accounts are great, and have been, I hope, adequately pointed out. Yet 
we must keep in mind the fact that the Latin source of the Excidium Troie proba- 
bly underwent other redactions and revisions by various writers, and, moreover, 
that this chronicle was but a supplementary source and would thus in all proba- 
bility have been handled quite freely. Before an analysis of the details it should 
be emphasized that all the principal events interpolated into the four mediaeval 
stories are also found in the Excidium Troie, told in continuous form and con- 
nected closely and directly with the Trojan War. The marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, the dream of Hecuba, the exposure of Paris and his life as a shepherd, 
the judgment of the goddesses, the early life of Achilles — all these are told in 
the Latin version; though briefly, yet in essentially the same form as in the four 
mediaeval stories under consideration. This fact alone inclines us to presuppose 
that the mediaeval redactors made use of some such source rather than the scat- 
tered information contained in Ovid, Hyginus, Servius, Statius, etc. 

Yet there is even stronger evidence of a source connection between the Ez- 
cidium T rote and the vernacular accounts in details not found in any other source. 
In the account of Paris’ life among the herds it is related that he takes pleasure 
in making the animals fight, and always awards a crown to the winner. The 
Seege gives the following account: 


1 Everything seems to point to compression of the original source. The brevity of the history of the 
war in comparison with the redaction of the Aeneid makes it seem likely that the history was in- 
tended merely as a preface to the study of Vergil. 

2 I do not include the Togail Troi in this group, since the only events interpolated are the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis and the promises of the goddesses in the judgment of Paris. Although agreeing 
in a general way with the Excidium Troie, the episodes correspond more closely to Mythographi 
Vaticani, 1, 208. In T. T. Juno offers Paris ‘the realm of great Asia,’ while Minerva offers ‘the 
knowledge of everything which man’s two hands perform’ — which agrees with Myth. Vat.: ‘Cui 
cum Iuno regnum Asiae, Minerva omnium artium scientiam ... promitterent’ (ed. Angelo Mai, 
in Bibl. Classicorum auctorum e Vaticanis codicibus editorum, vol. 11, Rome, 1831). 
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Bote when pe child saw; fyste bole or bor, 
Or any obir best, lasse or more, 
He hadde gret ioye heom to by-holde 
Whiche of heom obir ouercome scholde; 
Peo child wolde do ilke best to fy3t 
And hade gret ioye of bat sy3t; 
Wilke best wolde fyste & stande 
He wolde him coroune wib a garlande. 

(L. I. MS., 281-288) 


Konrad’s account is none the less distinct: 


so vremde pfarren dicke striten 

mit den sinen von geschicht, 

son lies er stn engelten niht, 

daz si da fremde waren. 

er wolte rehtes varen 

und tet in guot gerihte kunt. 

swa3 dA gesigte bf der stuont: 

e3 weere ein ohse, e3 were ein wider, 
daz reht enleit er dé niht nider, 
wan er im eine créne 

sazt Of sin houbet schéne (640-650). 


Trojanska Priga: 


Paris committebat duos boves, et pungebant inter se et uter vincebat, ei nectebat coronam 
e floribus; uter vero non vincebat, ei nectebat (coronam) e stramine (p. 159). 


Tréjumanna Saga: 


... ok 4 nokkorum degi, er hann (Paris) getti fedrins, kém til hans gridungr einn mikill, 
er hann haf6i eigi fyrr sét, ok bardist vid einn af hans gridungum, ok var s4 sigradr er 
Alexandr Atti, pA setti Pérr kér6énu af dyrlegum bl6mum yfir héfud hans; ok annan dag 
kém gridungr, ok fér sem hinn fyrra dag; ok hinn pridja dag k6m hinn sami gridungr, ok 
m&tti s4 minna fyrst, er Alexandr Atti, ok p4 batt hann brodd einn mikinn { enni honum, 
ok mA&tti s& pa ekki vid, er til var kominn, ok undi pa Alexandr vel vid, ok pvi setti hann 
kérénu a héfud honum, ok tignadi hann pa sv4 fyri sigr sinn (p. 20). 


The correspondence in all four versions of so unimportant an episode as the 
crowning of the animals (a detail which does not occur in Hyginus or any other 
extant classical account) is a certain indication that this detail was to be found 
in the original source, and further, that it originally had some rather important 
bearing on the story. Konrad intimates that in these contests Paris shows great 
justice; the author of the Saga seems to conceive of the episode as having some 
significance, yet he never connects it with the preceding or following events. 
Fortunately the Rawlinson Excidium Troie makes perfectly clear the nature of 
the story underlying all these scattered references. Mars takes the likeness of a 
bull, overcomes Paris’ animal and receives the crown; it is by means of this that 
Paris’ justice as a judge is known to the gods: 


Cui Paridi in armento suo taurus mire magnitudinis natus est. Qui taurus cum tauris 
aliorum pastorum dimicabat et singulos vincebat. Quem dum Paris semper victorem 
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uideret, ei coronam auream! inter cornua imponebat. Hoc videns Mars se in similitudinem 
tauri adaptauit et cum tauro Paridis se ad dimicandum ostendit. Qui dum Mars in 
similitudinem tauri cum tauro Paridis dimicaret, Mars victor extitit. Tunc Paris videns 
Martem in similitudinem tauri taurum suum superasse, coronam quam tauro suo impone- 
bat Marti imposuit. Et propter quod iustitiam secutus est et sibi non conibuit, iudex 
iustus appellatus est. H(a)ec opinio de eodem peragrauit merito — et iam Iupiter inter 
tres deas ipsum iudicem qu(a)esuit. Quid multa? (fol. 80~) 


The relation of the Rawlinson account to the other versions is obvious. The fights 
between the animals serve as a link between Paris’ life in the fields and his choice 
as arbiter in the dispute between the goddesses. The account given in the Saga 
of the strange gridungr becomes quite intelligible when interpreted as a remnant 
of the fuller story given in the Excidium Troie. 

A partial table of comparison will indicate the nature of the correspondences 
and differences in the mediaeval accounts, and the nature of the story interpo- 
lated into all accounts and found in full in the Excidium Troie2 


Apollod., m1, RET 80°; K 
xiii, 5; Hyg., Jupiter gives a great feast to celebrate the marriage 813 ff. TP 1 59: 
F. 92; Fulg., 3, of Peleus to Thetis,’ TT 75 ; 
. a 


Hyg., 54 a sea-goddess or Nereid. a o: & 


RET 80°; K 


Hye. r- OS ro it are invited all the deitios: 855 ff.; TS 18; 
Ulg-, TT 76; TP 159 


Neptune, Apollo, Mercurius, Juno, Venus, and RET 80"; K 
Minerva. 944 ff.; TT 76 


H 99:* Discordia, the goddess of strife, is not invited; for RET 80°; K 
a 3 > revenge she procures a golden apple with an inscrip- 250 ff.; TT 76; 
G» % tion ‘For the fairest goddess.”4 TP 161 


RET 80°; K 


This she casts among the assembled deities — 502 ff.; TT 76; 
TP 161; TS 18 


Fulg., 3, 7 between Juno, Pallas, and Venus.® TS 18; K 502 ff. 


1 It is most likely that in the original Latin version this was a garland of flowers, as in the vernacular 
accounts. The author of the Excidium was inordinately fond of gold, as is seen in the constant 
recurrence of the phrase ‘de auro et gemmis.’ 

2 The principal differences are indicated in the footnotes; some of the better known classical 
versions to the left. S=Seege, K, Konrad, TS, Tréjumanna Saga, TP, Trojanska Prita, TT, Togail 
Troi, RET, Rawlinson Excidium Troie. References to TS, TP, and TT are to pages of the editions 
cited; S and K, line numbers; RET, folio numbers. 

3 In TS it seems to be Paris who marries Thetis. TT mentions Peleus but not Thetis. TP: Fele§ and 
Tigom. K. makes Thetis Jupiter’s sister; he gives a long account of the feast. 

* In Hyginus the apple is not specifically of gold; nor is the inscription written. 

‘ TS (18) implies that Freyja caused this strife. TT has Discordia procure the apple from the 
Garden of the Hesperides. 

5 TS Freyja, Sif, and Gefjon. 





Hyg., 91; Apol- 
lod., 111, xii, 5; 
Ovid, Her., xv1 
Apollod., 11, 
xii, 5 

Apollod., mm, 
xii, 5; Ovid, 
Her., xvi 


Apollod., m1, 
xii, 5 


Hyg., 91; Apol- 


lod., m1, xii, 5. 


Hyg., 91; Apol- 
lod., 11, xii, 5. 
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The inscription is read, 
and great strife arises among the three. 


They demand that Jupiter decide, but being fearful 
of offending them, he refuses.! 


He sends them to Paris, a shepherd on Mount Ida, 
who 


is famous for the justice of his judgment.? 


Paris was son of Priam and Hecuba. (all accounts) 
When Hecuba was pregnant she dreamed that she 
gave birth to a firebrand which burned the city of 
Troy to its foundations. 


This is interpreted to mean that she will bear a son 
on whose account Troy will be destroyed.* 


When Alexander is born Priam wants to kill him; 


Hecuba pities him and gives him to servants to be 
exposed outside the city.‘ 


He is left, and is found by a shepherd, 


whose wife has just borne a son; 


is taken to the shepherd’s dwelling and brought up 


along with his own son. 


On account of his great wisdom 
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TP 161; K 525 
ff. RET 80"; 
TS 20; TT 76; 
TP 161; K 530 
ff. 


RET 80°; TS 
20; TT 76; TP 
161; K 530 ff. 


RET 80°; TS 
20; TT 76; TP 
161; K 622 


RET 80%; K 
623 ff.; S 289 


RET 80°; TS 
18; TP 159; K 
864 ff.;S 251 ff. 


RET 80’; TS 
18; TP 159; K 
364 ff.;S 251 ff. 


TS 18; TP 159; 
K 391 ff. 


RET 80°; TP 
159; K 442 ff. 


RET 80"; TP 
159; K 570 ff.; 


TP 159; K 570 
ff. 


RET 80’; TP 
159; K 576 ff.; 
S 271 


K 57 ff.; TP 
159 


S 289 ff.; K 670 
ff. 


1 K explains that Juno was his wife, Venus his sister, and Pallas his daughter; since he was related 
to all he dared not decide. 

2 S (289 ff.) and K (670 ff.) agree in making this the reason for the name Paris. 

* K, TS, and TP agree in having Hecuba tell Priam about her dream at once; in RET and S she 
acts without his advice or knowledge. 

« In S Hecuba keeps him until 7 years old, then sends him to the fields to keep swine. In K Priam 
commands the servants to kill him, but they spare him and bring back the tongue of a dog as evidence 
that they have obeyed. 

5 In K the shepherd finds that a bitch has been nursing the boy. Cf. Apollod., 11, xii, 5, where a 
bear first nourishes Paris. 





Hyg., 91; Apol- 
lod., 111, xii, 5. 


Ovid, Her., xv1, 
81-82 


Ov. Her., xvt, 
20 
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he is given the name Paris. 
He goes to the fields to care for the flocks; 


he likes to watch fights between the bulls, and 
crowns the winner with a garland of flowers.” 


(Paris’ bull overcomes the others and is crowned; 
one day a strange bull (Mars) comes and overcomes 
Paris’ animal. Paris gives him the crown.) 


Because of his justice and wisdom 


Paris is chosen as arbiter in the quarrel between the 
three goddesses. 


They come before Paris and offer bribes.* 


Juno offers wealth; 


Pallas offers wisdom 


(victory in battle) 


Venus offers the fairest lady.‘ 


Paris decides in favor of Venus; 


Juno is therefore hostile to the Trojans. 


S 289 f.; K 
660 & 746 ff.; 
TS 18; TP 159 
RET 80’; TS 
18; TP 159; K 
600 ff.; S 273 


RET 80"; TS 
20; TP 159; K 
646 ff.; S 283 


RET 80°; TS 
20 


RET 80°; K 
670 et passim; 
S 289 


RET 80"; TS 
20; TT 76; TP 
161; K 611; S 
507 ff. 


RET 80°; TS 
20; S 506; TT 
76; TP 161; K 
881 ff. 


(all accounts) 


TT 77; K 2022 
ff. 


RET 80’; TS 
20; TP 161; S 
585 


(all accounts) 


(all accounts) 
RET 80v -81; 
TS 20; K pas- 
sim 


1S and TP agree in saying that Paris was seven years old when sent to the fields. Oenone appears 
in TP and K; the account in K is considerably fuller. 

2 RET ‘coronam auream.’ In TP he also crowns the loser with straw. 

? In TS Saturnus leads the goddesses before Paris; in RET, S, and TT they come alone. K and 
TP have Paris attend the feast, and the judgment seems to take place there. In TS and S the judg- 
ment is a dream; in the other accounts an actual occurrence. In three MSS of S the goddesses are 
four ‘ladies of Elfen land’: Saturnus, Mercurius, Jubiter, and Venus! 

‘In TP and K Venus specifically promises Helen. Dares and Benoit mention only the bribe 


offered by Venus. 
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(After this Paris returns to Troy,’ is welcomed by 
Priam and Hecuba, and is later sent to Greece where 
he abducts Helen—thus bringing on the Trojan 
War.) 


It is apparent from the foregoing comparison that the Excidium Troie agrees 
with most (though not all) of the correspondences, and, moreover, that in its 
general outlines the story told in the various accounts is the same. A large part 
of the divergences can be accounted for on fairly simple grounds: (1) loose hand- 
ling of the supplementary source, (2) varying degrees of dependence on that 
source, and (3) the influence of other sources. Under the first heading belong most 
of the variations in the Seege, the mention in the Saga of pérr, Freyja, Sif, etc. 
The fact that the authors of the Seege and the Saga make the judgment a dream 
while in the other accounts it is an actual event simply means that these authors 
were less indebted to supplementary sources; for this episode they reverted to 
Dares, where the judgment is told as a dream.? 

The instances in which the Excidium Troie differs from the other accounts in 
significant details (i.e., those occurring in two or more versions) may be summed 
up as follows: (1) Hecuba does not tell Priam about her dream, as in the other 
accounts. In this, however, RET agrees with S. (2) In all four vernacular ac- 
counts ‘Alexander’ is renamed Paris; in S and K this is because of his wisdom. 
RET never mentions the fact that he was renamed. (3) RET does not mention 
the shepherd’s son as do TP and K. (4) No mention is made of Paris’ age when 
he became a herdsman. (5) (not indicated in table) Menelaus is not present in 
Sparta when Paris arrives, as he is in S, TP, and K. RET, however, agrees at 
this point with MS. Harley of S (654a-b) in having Paris pose as a merchant in 
order to conceal his identity. 

Most of these divergences might be interpreted to mean that the author of 
RET had condensed his original Latin source which was available in its fuller 
form to the other mediaeval redactors. (1) and (5) (above), however, seem to be 
real (though slight) variations in the story itself. The most reasonable explana- 
tion, it seems to me, is that the various authors made use of kindred thought not 
identical versions of the same early Latin chronicle. A consideration of the strik- 
ing correspondences which have been noted prevents us from concluding less; 
while a consideration of the divergences prevents us from concluding more. And, 
since the ultimate Latin source of the Excidium Troie undoubtedly dates from a 
very early period, it is only natural that it should have undergone numerous re- 
dactions and revisions in various nations, and that it should appear in mediaeval 
literature in a variety of forms. 

The way has been prepared, I believe, for the following conclusions: 


1 In RET Paris comes to Troy and defeats everyone in the athletic contests. His brothers want to 
kill him, but are overjoyed on finding that it is Paris. Cf. Servius, Aen. v, 370. 

* There is a slight variation in the Saga with regard to the exposure of Paris. Hecuba is told to 
expose him, but instead she sends him secretly to a féstr. May I suggest that this is due to the influence 
of Gunnlaugs Saga, where exactly the same condition exists after the birth of Helga. Altnordische 
Textbibliothek, nr. 1, p. 3. 
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1. The non-Dares material appearing in the four vernacular accounts under 
consideration cannot be accounted for by means of an all-inclusive common 
source. The ‘enlarged Roman de Troie’ is therefore, even as Miss Barnicle has 
contended, a useless creation of the imagination. 

2. There was in existence, dating from a fairly early period, a Latin chronicle 
containing a classical version of the Trojan War, from which the first part of the 
Excidium Troie had its origin. 

8. A comparison of the Excidium Troie with the interpolated details contained 
in the other stories establishes the fact that the same ultimate source underlies 
all accounts. The most definite indication of this fact is the correspondence in all 
versions of the episodes of Paris’ life in the fields. 

4. A study of the correspondences in which the Excidium Troie does not share 
establishes the fact that the original chronicle was considerably fuller than that 
contained in RET. It also forces us to conclude that the story was available to 
the mediaeval redactors in a number of slightly varying forms. The appearance 
of similar details in all accounts simply means that each author attempted to 
combine the Latin chronicle with the accounts of Dares or Benoit. 

The interpretation here adopted is quite sufficient to explain all the phenomena 
we have observed. It explains, first of all, the wide divergences in the order of 
the interpolated events. In making use of an account so completely different from 
that of Dares it is only natural that each writer should insert his added details 
at a different point in the narrative. 

It explains, moreover, the coincidence of the appearance of the same details 
in a number of accounts. The Latin history is mainly concerned with two char- 
acters, Paris and Achilles; the combination of this account with that of Dares or 
Benoit would naturally result in the addition of details concerning those two 
figures. 

Finally, it relieves the mediaeval writers of a tremendous burden of classical 
scholarship; for, as we have seen, the interpolated material must needs have been 
drawn from a number of sources. Only by means of a considerable knowledge 
of the classics and a most felicitous power of combination could anything like 
continuity have been achieved. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the apparent influence of a Latin 
chronicle by no means excludes the probability that other supplementary sources 
were also used. The use of Ovid is quite apparent at the beginning af the T'ré- 
jumanna Saga,' and the accounts of Oenone found in Konrad and the Trojanska 
Priéa were undoubtedly taken from the same source.? Konrad probably made 


1 Le., in the accounts of Saturn, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, of Jupiter's affairs with Io, etc 
* This is apparent in the detail of the inscription in which Paris plights his troth. Heroides (Loeb 
Classics, London, 1914) v, 29-30: 
Cum Paris Oenone poterit spirare relicta, 
Ad fontem Xanthi versa recurret aqua 
Trojanska Prita, p. 163: . . . ‘et dixit ei Alexander: o domina OineuSa, non deseram te; si vero te 
deseruero, fluvis hic KaSantuSa retrorum fluet.’ 
Konrad: man sol daz wissen hiute 
und éweclichen iemer mé, 
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use of the Ilias of Simon Capra Aurea, and, it is quite possible, knew something 
of Statius as well. As for the author of the Seege or Batayle of Troy, I am loath 
to allow him so much as a knowledge of Ovid. With the exception of the minor de- 
tails noted (p. 8) all his added material might have come directly from the Ez- 
cidium Troie. It is most likely that in addition to Dares and Benoit his only source 
was a vaguely remembered or loosely followed Latin chronicle of the Trojan 


War. 
EXCIDIUM TROIE 


Tetis dicta est mater Achillis que de numero quinquaginta nereydarum electa est. Et 
dicere habes que fuerunt nereyde aut quare hoc uocabulum acceperunt? Respondendum 
est, a Nereo patre et Ydai' matre. Coniuncto vocabulo patris et matris nereyde appellate 
sunt. Qui Nereus et Idai in insulam quandam habitationem habuerunt et ibi quinquaginta 
filias procreauerunt. Merito hoc fabula iactitat nereydas in mari esse eo quod in insula 
procreate sunt. De quarum numero ut dictum est Tetis electa est quam Iupiter amauit? 
et dum sibi eam coniungere uellet consuluit. Et responsum est ei quod si sibi eam coniun- 
geret si quid de eis nasceretur Iouem de regno pelleret. Hoc metuens Iupiter memoratam 
Tetidem Peleo iuueni in matrimonium dedit et ei nuptias celebrauit. Merito cena deorum 
appellata est. In qua cena fuerunt Iupiter, Neptunus, Apollo, muscarum deus, et Mer- 
curius; necnon et tres dee, id est Iuno Minerua et Venus. Discordia uero dea litis ad ipsas 
nuptias vocitata non est. Hec dolore ducta malum aureum subornauit. In quo scripsit: 
‘Pulchriori dee donum.’* Et dum malum tres dee superius memorate uoluentem viderent 
omnes simul renuerunt (?) et de collendo malo contentio facta est. Et dum titulum scrip- 
tum in eodem malo intenderent, ubi scriptum fuit ‘Pulchriori dee donum,’ de pulchritudine 


so Paris und Egenoé 

von ir minne scheident 

und beide ein ander leident, 

s6 muo3 diz waz3er wunneclich 
ze berge fliezen hinder sich 

und widersinnes riuschen (788-795). 

1 ‘Nereo patre et Ydai matre.’ This seems to be a bit of original etymologizing. The nereids were 
daughters of Nereus and Doris. Cf. Mythographi Vaticani (ed. Angelo Mai, Classicorum auctorum e 
Vaticanis codicibus editorum, 11, Rome, 1831) 1, 208, ‘Nerei et Doridis.’ 

? Jupiter’s love for Thetis and the prophecy which prevented their union is told in Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argonautica tv, 798 ff (Loeb Classics, 1912), Appollodorus (Loeb Classics, 1921), m1, xiii, 
5, Hyginus, Fable 59, and Myth. Vat. 1, 207. In Apollod. it is Promethius who utters this warning; 
in Apollon. it is Themis. Hyg. is not so explicit: ‘Itaque fide data monet Iovem, ne cum Thetide 
concumberet, ne si fortior nasceretur Iovem de regno deiiceret.’ (F. 59) Fulgentius, Mithologiae, m, 
7:‘eum de regno expelleret’ (Mythographi Latini, Amsterdam, 1681, containing Hyginus, Fulgentius, 
Placidus, and Albricus). 

* Proclus’ summary of the Cypria contains a brief account of this strife in which, however, the 
golden apple is not mentioned. Chrestomatheia, i (Hesiod, etc., Loeb Classics, 1914). Fulgentius (11, 7) 
says merely ‘discordia malum aureum iecisse dicitur.’ Hyginus does not mention the inscription or 
the fact that the apple was of gold (F. 92). The closest parallel to our account seems to be Myth. 
Vat. 1, 208. Coluthus, Raptus Helenae, has Eris procure the apple from the Hesperides, after which: 

Manu autem rotans belli primum-satam originem 
in convivium projecit, coetum vero turbavit Dearum. 
(ll. 62-63) 
— a conception quite similar to the ‘uoluentem viderent’ of the Rawlinson text. (Ed., with Latin 
trans., by Didot, Hesiodi Carmina, Paris, 1841). 
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sua contendere ceperunt. Et petierunt ut inter eas iudicaret que earum pulchrior esset. 
Iupiter ergo positus nolens aliquam earum! ledere eis respondit: ‘Ego inter uos iudex esse 
non possum; sed dabo uobis iudicem qui inter uos iudicet.’ Quibus sicut respondit: ‘Ite ad 
Ideum montem qui sub Troia est, et ibi habebitis Paridem pastorem, solus inter uos poterit 
iudicare, quia iudex iustus est.’ Et dicere habes qui fuit Paris aut quare iudex iustus appel- 
latus est? Respondendum est: Iste Paris filius fuit Priami regis Troianorum de Hecuba 
regina natus; quem dum regina adhuc pregnans in utero haberet per somnium vidit se 
peperisse flammam que flamma totam Troiam circuit et eam incendit. Que dum templ(o)? 
consuleret, quid nam talis visio esset, Responsum est ei: Quia si quid de ea nasceretur, 
per ipsum Troia periret — quod et contigit.* 

Hoc metuens, dum eum peperisset pro augurio, ut per ipsum, omne augurium a Troia 
tolleretur, ancillis precepit ut eum extra urbem in montem proicerent, — quod et factum 
est. Et dum ab ancillis proiectus‘ fuisset, a quodam pastore qui in eodem monte fuit, col- 
lectus est, et ab eo nutritus est. Qui dum adolesceret (?), cepit eum nutritor suus in 
vestibus magnis tum in habitu pastorali inducere. Etiam inter pastores alios cepit opinatis- 
simus esse. Cui Paridi in armento suo taurus’ mire magnitudinis natus est.* Qui taurus cum 
tauris aliorum pastorum dimicabat et singulos vincebat. Quem dum Paris semper victorem 
uideret, ei coronam auream inter cornua imponebat. Hoc videns Mars se in similitudinem 
tauri adaptauit et cum tauro Paridis se ad dimicandum ostendit. Qui dum Mars in simili- 
tudinem tauri cum tauro Paridis dimicaret, Mars victor extitit. Tunc Paris videns Martem 
in similitudinem tauri taurum suum superasse, coronam quam tauro suo imponebat Marti 
imposuit. Et propter quod iustitiam secutus est et sibi non conibuit,* iudex iustus appel- 
latus est. Hec opinio de eodem peragrauit merito, — et iam Iupiter inter tres deas ipsum 
iudicem quesiuit. Quid multa? 

Ad Paridem Iuno Minerua et Venus venerunt; et dum ei malum aureum offerrent’ 
dixerunt: ‘Lege titulum et quid tituli scriptura continet inter nos iudica.’ Ille uero accepto 
malo eas distulit et iudicium procrastinauit.’? Quia dum iudicium delatum fuisset uti 


habet uulgus: ‘Quid das ut vincas?’ Secretim utrique ut nemo de se sentiret ad Paridem 
ingrediuntur. Quid multu? Primum Minerua ingressa est et Paridi dixit: ‘Ego consanctio 
arma tua ut quotiensquisque cum aliquo dimicare uolueris te victorem faciam*® et me 
iudica pulchriorem.’* Cui ille ita promisit et discessit promissum ei retinens. Accedens 
deinde Iuno ad eum Paridem ingressa est. Et ipsa iam ei promisit duplicari fetus armento- 
rum suorum ut geminos pareret et iudicaret eam pulchriorem. Et iam ipsi promisit, quia 
Iuno dea connubij et fetus appellatur sicut Minerua dea morum et pague (?) appellatur, 


1 MS. illarum; earum in margin. 2 MS. templa. 

* Hecuba’s sinister dream occurs in Ovid, Heroides, xv1, 43 ff, Dictys, 1, 26, Euripides, Troades, 
1. 920 ff. (Loeb Cl., 1925-29), Hyginus, F. 91. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 1. 50 ff., gives a fuller account 
of the interpretation of the dream. Apollo tells Priam that Mars will destroy the city if the lad is 
allowed to reach the age of thirty. Priam accordingly sends him to the fields to be educated (ed. 
Didot, Hesiodi Carmina, Paris, 1841). Euripides likewise (iphigenia in Aulis, 1. 1286) makes Priam 
rather than Hecuba responsible for the exposure of the infant. 

‘ Hyginus, F. 91: ‘(eum) pastores pro suo filio repertum expositum educarunt eumque Parim 
nominaverunt.’ 

5 Hyginus also mentions Paris’ favorite bull: ‘... habuit taurum in deliciis,’ — but here the 
similarity ceases. Priam, according to Hyg., wants a bull for the celebration of Paris’ funeral rites; 
the servants lay hold of Paris’ pet and lead him away. On learning this Paris follows them to Troy 
(F. 91). I find no classical parallels to the story of the bull-fights, — yet it seems too closely con- 
nected with the rest of the account to have been an invention of the author. 

® Illegible correction in margin. 

7 MS. afferturent (?). 

§ The story here agrees with Ovid (Heroides, xv1, 81-82) in having Minerva promise strength in 
battle. In Myth. Vat. 1, 208 and Hyg. F. 92 she promises knowledge: ‘omnium artium scientiam.” 

* comperendinauit, deleted; procrastinauit in margin. 
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et discessit. Postea uero Venus amicta pallio blacteo nuda tenens ante se duobus digitis 
pallium ad eum ingressa est et dum ante eum staret, dimisso pallio nuda ei apparuit. 
Qua Paridi sic dixit: ‘Ego tibi dabo pulchriorem uxorem et me iudica pulchriorem.’ Ille 
uero videns speciem dee uel virginis ut habet etas iuuenilis, furore amoris incensus ei 
dixit: “Te iudico inter omnes pulchriorem,’ et discessit. Ergo venit dies statutus ut ad 
iudicium eius venietur et malum aureum Veneri tradidit. [lle uero videntes se despectas 
uel abiudicatas dixerunt cum magno dolore: ‘Manet alta mente repositum iudicium 
Paridis spreteque iniuria forme et genus inuisum et rapti Ganimedis honores.’! Quod 
iudicium fecit ut aduersus Troiam iracundia dearum suscitaretur ut adimpleretur quod 
per somnium regina videret? quod per Paridem Troia periret. Ille uero, id est Iuno et 
Minerua, dum de iudicio Paridis abiudieate dis [fol. 81'] cessissent, ceperunt cogitare 
qualiter Troia periret. Venus uero pro qua iudicium fuerat etiam ipsa ut Paridi promissum 
impleret cepit de coniungio eius cogitare. Et dum hee geruntur, subito in animo Paridis 
amor spectaculorum que apud Troiam gerebantur quod nunquam nouerat introiuit. 
Et cepit pastori nutritori suo imminere® ut ad Troiam ubi pater eius regnabat pro vi- 
dendis spectaculis descenderet. Nutritor uero, metuens ne eum perderet, cepit eum ab 
intentione reuocare. Cui sicut dicebat: ‘Habes spetaculum armentorum tuorum; quid 
desideras quod nunquam nosti videre?’ Ille uero magis magisque imminebat ut ad Troiam 
descenderet. Quem dum nutritor suus ab intentione non ualuisset reuocare, cum eodem ad 
Troiam ad spectaculum in circum descendit. Qui dum aurige cucurissent, complentes sex- 
tum emissum campestriarij ut consuetudo habet ante casam regis ad dimicandum descen- 
derunt. Quos dum Paris dimicantes videret, presumens de iuuentute sua se ad dimicandum 
cum eis cepit petere. Quem dum nutritor suus videret, metuens ne eum perderet, cepit eum 
uelle reuocare. Ille uero non obediens nutritori suo, sed presumens de iuuentute” sua, se in 
arena(m) iactauit et cum campestriarijs non arte sed virtute dimicauit et coronam accepit. 
Discedentibus uero campestriarijs iuuentuli cursores qui de meta in metam currebant 
exierunt. In quibus (cu)currit etiam et ipsos vicit et coronam accepit. Deinde filij regis 
fratres eius furore ducti ad arenam descenderunt et eum ad cursum prouocauer(u)nt etiam 
et ipsos uicit et tertio coronatus est. Hoc videntes filij regis qui ab eo victi unt, dolore 
coacti quod eos inter tantum agonem populi confunderet, ceperunt de nece eius cogitare 
ut eum interficerent; et iusserunt vomitoria circi a militibus custodiri ut dimisso circo com- 
prehenderetur et desiderium suum in eum complerent.’ Hoc dum nutritor suus agnosceret 
se in arenam ante casam regis iactauit® et tali uoce regem interpellauit dicens: ‘Miserere, 
Domine Rex, iuueni, quoniam filius tuus est; et uos, o filij regis, amouete furiam vostram 
a iuuene, quod frater uester est!’ Quid multa? — agnouit rex filium, fratres fratrem, et ad 
reginam matrem eius mandatur si ita factum esse(t) ut nutritor eius suggessit. Regina uero 
manifestauit quod pro somnio quid uiderat eum iactauit, et dum hoc a regina manifestare- 
tur, cum rege patre suo uel cum f(r)atribus ad domum regiam perrexit et triumphus de 
agnito uel a matre in domo regis factus est. Hoc ad sacerdotes peruenit et ceperunt 
imminere ut Paris occideretur ne ciuitas, secundum quod ante a matre eius per somnium 


1 This is a faithful (though not entirely apropos) quotation from Vergil, Aeneid, 1, 26-28. 

* MS. viderat. 

3 innuere deleted; imminere in margin. 

* MS. virtute, partly crossed out; iuuentute substituted in margin. 

5 The fact that Paris went to Troy and defeated his brothers in the athletic contests is recounted 
by Servius, Aen., v, 370: ‘Sane hic Paris, secundum Troica Neronis, fortissimus fuit; adeo ut in 
Troiae agonali certamine superaret omnes; ipsum etiam Hectorem; qui cum iratus in eum stringeret 
gladium, dixit, se esse germanum: quod allatis crepundis probavit, qui habitu rustici adhuc latebat.’ 
Tzetzes (Antehom. 77-83) tells us that Paris was thirty years of age when brought to Troy; he fails to 
mention the athletic contest. The story of the plot against Paris and his rescue by his foster-father 
has, as far as I know, no parallel in extant classical sources. 

° MS. iactabat; uit written over bat. 
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visum fuerat, periret, Hoc dum ad regem perferretur dixit: ‘Melius est ut ciuitas pereat 
dum tune filius noster non interficiatur.’ 

Et cum hec apud Troiam geruntur, fratres eius maiores uel iuniores qui iam uxores habe- 
bant eum cogebant uxorem ducere. Ille uero ita respondit: ‘Promissum teneo dee Veneris; 
ipsa mihi dabit uxorem.’ Et cotidie fanum Veneris deprecabatur dicens: ‘Dea magna, a qua 
amor connubij conceditur, comple circa me promissum tuum et da mihi uxorem.’ Illa 
uero dum interpellationibus eius cotidie extediaretur, uolens promissum implere sic ei 
respondit: ‘De Grecia accipies uxorem.’ Et dum ista geruntur contigit ut rex Priamus 
pater eorum in consistorio suo cum filijs suis — id est Hectore, Paride, uel alijs — de 
captiuitate Esione sororis sue, que temporibus Laomedontis regis patris eius captiuata 
fuerat, disputaret. Quos sic alloquitur dicens: ‘Pergat unus uestrum in nauibus cum 
exercitu magno ad partes Grecorum et Esionam amitam uestram huc inde liberate.! 
Paris uero sciens sibi de Grecia a Uenere uxorem fuisse promissam, patri suo regi respondit 
dicens: ‘Iube mihi naues dari cum exercitu uel signo ut iussionem regis adimpleam.’ Quid 
multa? — iussio regis adimpleta est et naues cum exercitu preparate sunt. Paris uero cum 
exercitu in nauibus ad Greciam perrexit, in qua prouincia eodem tempore regnabat Aga- 
memnon et Menelaus.? Qui Menelaus habuit uxorem nimium pulcherrimam nomine 
Helenam Lede, quam Iupiter in similitudinem cigni adamauit et de eo concepit, et de ipso 
conceptu nati sunt Castor et Pollux. Et memorata Helena Menelai regis uxor, — qui dum 
ibi Paris in eadem prouincia aduenisset ita contigit ut Agamemnon et Menelaus de urbibus 
suis ubi regnabant sine mulieribus absentes fuissent. Regine uero (ab)sentibus regibus 
uiris suis gestatu foris ab urbibus in suburbanis cum familijs suis super ora maris exierunt. 
In quibus locis id prouenit ut Paris cum suis de nauibus ad terram descenderet, quia iam 
eum nuntius Veneris precesserat et Helenam reginam furore amoris sagittauerat. Contigit 
ut ipsa Helena Paridem ornatum cultu regali super ora maris de contra videret. Quia iam 
amore eius serpita fuerat, nuntios ad eum mandauit dicens: ‘Si aliquod ornamentum 
quod regine placeat in uenalibus possit ferre.’ Paris uero etiam ipse econtra reginam 
aspiciens, furore amoris eius accensus recommemoratus est quod promisso Veneris ipsam 
poterat ducere uxorem. Paris nuntijs regine (supple ait): ‘Portamus tale ornamentum 
quod regine placere possit.’ Nuntij uero regine responsum Paridis nuntiauerunt. Illa uero 
iterato nuntios reuocauit mandans ut si quod magnum in ornamentis portabant ad pala- 
tium regine ferrent. Paris uero mutato habitu cum ornamentis ad palatium perrexit. Et 
dum regine ornamenta ostendit serpita amore eius videns speciem uel formam tante iuuen- 
tutis sic ei respondit: ‘Vel (fol. 81’) lim regem vestrum secretim videre, quod nimium ex 
quo eum super ora maris vidi amore eius accensa sum.’ Cui Paris sicut respondit: ‘Regem 
quem dicis ecce assum. Sed ne agnitus fuissem ornatum regis exposui de isto habitu ad te 
veni. Nam et ego ex quo te vidi amore tuo accensus sum.”* Cui ille respondit: ‘Quis nam 
es tu?’ ‘Filius Priami regis Troianorum.’ Regina dixit: ‘Et que te ratio fecit ad nostram 
prouinciam venire?’ Paris respondit: ‘Monitio dee Veneris que sicut mihi promisit dehinc 
accepturum uxorem.’ Regina respondit: ‘Vellem si etiam et tu vis me hinc uxorem duceres.’ 
Paris dixit: ‘Quomodo fieri potest cum sis uxor regis ut te uxorem accipiam?’ Helena 
dixit : “Tantum ut tuus animus velit. Nam et ego ex quo te vidi intollerabilis me amor tuus 


1 Priam’s attempt to regain his sister is told in Dares, tv-vi1. Dares differs from the Rawlinson 
account in having Priam first send the pathetic Antenor to demand the return of Hesione. After 
Antenor has been scorned and driven away by the Greeks Priam sends Paris, not to demand Hesione, 
but to capture a Grecian lady who may be exchanged for her. 

2 The account of Paris’ residence in Greece corresponds to Dares (c. rx) in having Menelaus absent 
at the time of Paris’ arrival. Yet the Excidium agrees in its main outlines with Proclus at this point 
‘Meanwhile Aphrodite brings Helen and Alexandrus together, and they, after their union, put very 
great treasures on board and sail away by night’ (p. 491 of Loeb ed.). 

3 The conversations attendant on this all-too-facile seduction are probably inventions of the author 
— for the delectation of his juvenile readers, no doubt. Perhaps he was something of a Leporello. 

4 In margin and not clear. Perhaps for supplicavit? 
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possedit, quod si me non duxeris, amore tuo morior.’ Paris dixit: ‘Et quomodo hoc fieri 
potest ut de domo regis exeas?’ Helena respondit: ‘Sunt mihi de familia mea famuli fidelis- 
simi qui cum thesauris uel omnibus ornamentis hora noctis silentissima de palatio exeant. 
Tantum ut cum naue ad ora maris paratus sis.’ Paris dixit: ‘Et si hoc placuit regine, com- 
pleatur desiderium utrorumque.’ Quid plura? Discedente Paride regina seruos suos fidelis- 
simos ad se uocare iussit quibus secretim ita allocuta est ut thesaurum uel ornamenta! 
occulte colligerent et ad horam constitutam parati essent. Venit hora, Paris? cum nauibus 
ad litus iunxit. Regina uere cum thesauris uel ornamentis suis de palatio ad nauem?® 
descendit et cum Paride nauigauit. Coniunctio Veneris sicut antea promiserat apud eos 
celebrata est. Quid multa? 

Opinio per totam prouinciam peragrauit reginam de palatio ad filium regis Troianorum 
cum omnibus diuitijs suis se eiectam. Que opinio ad Agamemnonem regem et Menelaum 
maritum eius ubinam fuerunt prouenit. Hoc audientes furore magno accensi utrique ad 
urbes suas venerunt. Et congregatis mille nauibus et decem ducibus cum exercitu magno, 
fauentibus eis Iunone et Minerua que dolebant circa Paridem pro iudicium mali aurei, 
ad Troiam producunt — ut impleatur quod mater eius de Paride antea per somnium 
viderat, quod per Paridem Troia periret. 

Redeamus ad causam. Paris uero accepta Helena ad Troiam venit et domum Priami 
regis patris sui cum uxore sua ingressus est et ibi cum fratribus suis esse cepit. Agamemnon 
uero et Menelaus Troiam cum mille nauibus et decem ducibus obsiderunt. Vbi foras muros 
templum Minerue constituerunt. Et cum consulerent quid nam eis futurum esset, respon- 
sum est eis: Nisi per Achillem‘ Pelei et Tetidis filium nullo modo posse Troiam adiri. Et 
ceperunt cogitare ubi nam poterat esse iste Achilles et quia fama hoc habuit, quod in 
domo Ligomedis regis in Pasthenos inter filias regis, idest Didamiam® uel alias, secretim 
habebatur. Odisseus et Diomedes acceptis ornamentis uirginum uel armis, ad Ligomedem 
regem in similitudine legatorum ac ueluti ab Agamemnone et Menelao directi pergunt, 
ubi venientes tale mendacium finxerunt, dicentes: ‘Petunt te Agamemnon et Me(ne)laus 
reges nostri ut eis auxilium ad Troiam des.’ Quibus ille respondit: “‘Tractemus et uobis 
responsum dabimus.’ Illi dixerunt, ‘Si precipis offeremus munera, iube ut® infantes salu- 
temus.’ Rex dixit, ‘Salutentur a uobis infantes, et munera que portatis eis offerte.’ Odisseus 
uero et Diomedes accepto scuto ornamenta que virginibus competunt composuerunt 
necnon et sagittas, et ad filias sic compreceptum fuerat ingressi sunt. Inter quas etiam 
Achilles in similitudinem virginis fuit, — rege patre earum’ ignorante quod vir fuit. 
Quoniam in similitudinem virginis illi a matre sua commendatus fuerat. Quas Odisseus 
et Dyomedes cum muneribus salutauerunt et dum singule virgines vnaquaeque ad orna- 
menta manum mitterent. Achilles uero non tulit nisi tantummodo sagittam, quam digito 
repercutiens ab Odisseo et Diomede agnitus est. Continuo Diomedes tuba cecinit. Achilles 
uero dum tubam canere audiuit, furia armorum inuasus, scutum et astam in manu cepit, 
calce reper cutiens tunicam muliebrem quam uestiebatur concidit et caligam de pede exuit. 
Cui Odisseus et Dyomedes dixerunt: ‘Iusserunt te Agamemnon et Menelaus reges vna 
nobiscum ad Troiam venire, quod sic eis responsum est, quoniam per te Troiam procerit 
adiri.’ Hoc cum Didamia filia regis, quam occulte pregnauerat unde postea Pirrum 
genuerat, vidisset quia Achilles ad Troiam ducitur, ad pedes eius cum filio suo* Pirro se 


1In Dares (c. x) Paris despoils the temple of Apollo but seems to spare the family jewels. This 
robbery, however, is part of the classical tradition. Cf. Tzetzes, Antehom. 129 ff., where the guilty 
pair take stolen treasures with them. 

2 Before cum, a deleted. 8 MS. nauim. 

‘ The story of the finding of Achilles among the virgins corresponds in a general way to Statius, 
Achilleid, 1 passim. The conversations may be partly original. The use of the name Odisseus is inex- 
plicable, as Statius and all other Latin sources I have examined use only Ulysses. The story of the 
finding of Ulysses is also told very briefly in Hyg., F. 96. 

5 MS. Didemiam; a written over e. 6 MS. et. 

7 MS. eorum. 8 MS. proprio, crossed out. 
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prostrauit. Que ita deprecata est ne eam dimitteret. Achilles uero Didamiam uel Pirrum 
filium suum Ligomedi regi commendauit, ne ab eo negaretur, et cum Odisseo uel Diomede 
ad Troiam profectus est. Quem honorifice Agamemnon et Menelaus susceperunt, et vna 
cum eo in exercitu Troiam obsidere. 

Et dicere habes quare Achilles inter virgines inuentus est? Iste Achilles Pelei et Tetidis 
filius fuit, quem dum mater eius enixa fuisset, tenens talum eius duobus digitis, capite 
deorsum in aqua inferiorum que Stix nuncupatur tinxit.! Et exinde stagnatus est, prop- 
terea eum ferrum nullo modo adiri potest, nisi tantummodo in talo ubi digiti matris eius 
quando eum tinxit tetigerunt.? Et dum tractaret mater sua cons(alut)at? Iouem eius. 
Responsum est ei: ‘Quia multos gladio perimet, etiam ipse per ferrum morietur.’ Hoc 
mater eius metuens, dum cepisset iam laudior (?) esse, eum Chironi pro docendis armis uel 
litteris discipulum obtulit; et dum a Chirone litteris uel armis doctus fuisset, se in Chiro- 
nem magistrum suum posuit, et in silua leonem occidit. Hoc dum Tetis mater (fol. 82") 
eius videret quod iam arma poterat tractare, metuens ne eum perderet pro hoc quod ei 
responsum fuerat, quod de ferro cad(ere)t,‘ eum a Chrione tulit et illum in cultu vir- 
ginis aptauit et ad domum Nichomedis regis duxit et eum petiuit ut cum filiabus suis 
disciplinose erudiretur. Quem rex estimans esse virginem suscepit et cum Didamia filia 
sua uel cum alijs, sicut superius dictum est, constituit. Hac de causa Achillis inter vir- 
gines deputatus est, et exinde sicut iam superius diximus ad Troiam ductus est. Pyrrus 
uero filius eius a Ligomede auo suo nutriebatur. 

Quid multa? — dum Achilles Troiam veniret Hector filius regis Troianorum petiuit 
monomachiam cum Achille pugnare. Et quod Achilles ab Agamemnone et Menelao lesus 
fuerat pro Breseida’ quam apud Troiam per muros exposuerat et eam sibi coniunxerat, 
et postea ei ab Agamemnone subtulta® est. Ipse dolor fecit eum contra Hectorem nolle 
exire. Sed Patroclum Hector occidit;? dum hoe Achilli nuntiatum fuisset dolore nimio 
amici perculsus petiit se vna cum Hectore pugnaturum, et diem inter se constituerunt 
quando vtrique ad se ad dimicandum venirent. Et antequam dies statuta veniret, primum 
Achilles cum filio Neptuni dimicauit et eum occidit; deinde cum (Pente) silea® regina 
Amazonarum etiam et ipsam sub mammilla percutiens de equo iactauit cum qua dum 
exanimis® concubuit. Postea uero cum Memnone Theup(i)"? filio et Aurore pugnauit, 
et eum in fronte percutiens interfecit. Isti omnes quos memorauimus a Troianis in auxilium 
petiti fuerunt.“ Quid multa? 

Venit dies statuta ut contra Hectorem ad dimicandum exiret; quem Achilles sub mam- 


1 There are many widely differing conceptions of Achilles’ invulnerability. Homer never mentions 
the fact that he cannot be wounded, and gives every reason to believe that he can. In Apollon. Rhod. 
Argon., tv, 868 ff and in Apollod., m1, xiii, 6, Thetis puts Achilles in the fire and annoints him with 
ambrosia to make him immortal. Peleus, seeing the child in the fire, sets up a howl, whereupon 
Thetis flees and plunges into the sea, to return no more. 

2 Achilles’ vulnerable heel is not mentioned by Ovid or Hyginus. Servius says merely: ‘. . . toto 
corpore invulnerabilis fuit, excepta parte, qua tentus est manu matris’ — a statement found almost 
verbatim in Myth. Vat. 1, 36. Fulgentius says: ‘Denique Achillem natum velut hominem perfectum 
mater in aquas intiguit Stigias, id est: durum contra omnes labores munit; solum ei talum non tinguit.’ 
(m, 7). 3 MS. constillat (?). 4 MS. cadit. 

5 The Briseis episode is, of course, to be found in Homer, Iliad, 1, passim., and in the Latin Iliad 
of the pseudo-Pindarus Thebanus. A brief account is also found in Myth. Vat., 1, 209. The latter 
also contains a contradictory version in which Achilles refuses to fight because he has been promised 
Polyxena in marriage. (1, 211). 

6 Sublata, deleted; subtulta in margin. 

7 In Hyg. (F. 106) and Myth. Vat. (1, 209) there is a brief account of the slaying of Patroclus and 
Achilles’ revenge on Hector. There is, however, no account of the pre-arranged duel. 

8 MS. cum petente silea. ® Cum quadam exanime, deleted ; correction in margin. 

10 T.e., Tithoni. 

1 Tn Quintus Smyrnaeus (The Fall of Troy, Loeb Classical Library, 1913) and in Tzetzes, (Posthom. 
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milla percutiens ante muros interfecit, et continuo sedens cum amicis suis, idest Eace et 
Aiace Dedamonio,' eum armis exui iussit et mandauit duos equos indomitos, et ad cur- 
rum iungi, et corpus Hectoris post currum doloribus ligari et post muros trahi. Hoc cum 
Priamo regi patri eius uel Egube matri necnon et Polixene sorori eius virgini nuntiatum 
fuisset, super portam ciuitatis collocantes viderunt corpus Hectoris post currum ligatum. 
Ac illi cum lacrimis deprecati sunt deposita trutina contra corpus eius auro pensari et sibi 
corpus eius donari, quod Achilles pietate ductus iussit concedi; et trutina foras muros 
e(r)ecta? corpus Hectoris ex vna parte positum est, ex alia uero parte aurum ponebatur; 
et dum aurum finitum fuisset et non equaretur corpus Hectoris, Polixena soror eius virgo 
armillas uel brachialias suas eiecit et in trutina posuit. Achilles uero videns speciem vir- 
ginis amore eius accensus Priamo regi mandauit: ‘Dono uobis aurum et corpus si istam 
dederitis mihi uxorem.’ Quod Priamus rex concessit. Et data Achilli filia sua aurum et 
corpus filij sui accepit. Polixena uero dum Achilli coniuncta fuisset* et eam nimie diligeret 
a Priamo rege patre eius uel ab Eguba matre eius mandatur dicens: ‘Credimus quod 
debes dolorere (?) tante iuuentutis fratris tui contra quem nec vnus hominum manum 
ausus est leuare; et ad secretam Achillis partem ubi poterit a ferro adiri nobis preuenire, 
et dum occisus fuerit et mors fratris tui (uin)dicata‘ fuerit et meliore coniugio coequali 
nostro te poterimus dare. Hoc dum Polixena audiret, cepit Achillem per amplexus et 
blandimenta prouocare ut ei locum occultum ubi a ferro adiri poterat ostenderet. Quia 
nichil est quod mulieres non extorqueant de viris ut eis fateantur vt coniuges cariabent (?), 
secretum locum in talo nerui ubi a ferro adiri poterat ei ostendit. Hec dum Polixena ag- 
nosceret parentibus nuntiauit, et dum audissent finxerunt se deuotionem in templum® 
Apollinis habere et ei sacrificium offerre, — ad quam deuotionem petierunt Achillem una 
cum Polixena filia eorum interesse. Quibus Achilles consensum prebuit et ad deuotionem 
templi Apollinis venit. Quia mos fuit ut quando vnusquisque ad sacrificandum templa 
ingrediebatur, inermis et nuda planta ingrediebatur, hoc etiam Achilles fecit. Et dum ad 
templum iret arma exposuit et caligam ferream de pede eiecit, et inermis nuda planta 
templum ingressus est. Et cum thura Apollini offeret, Alexander qui et Paris filius regis 
frater Hectoris magnus sagittarius de post statuam Appollinis® Achillem in talo sagittauit, 
et quod sagittam venen(o)’ toxicauerat, Achilli venenum per membra serpuit. Et dum 
se Achilles male accepisse sentiret, ti(t)iones* de ara tollens, quantoscumque in templo 


194 ff. and 334 ff.) there is an account of the slaying of Penthesilea and Memnon which, however, 
follows the death of Hector. After striking down the Amazon maiden Achilles is stricken with re- 
morse. Thersites taunts him with having been in love with her, whereupon Achilles kills him (Quint. 
Smyrn. I). See also Proclus’ summary of the Aethiopis, where Achilles kills first Penthesilea, then 
Memnon, and is in turn killed by Paris and Apollo (pp. 507-509 of Loeb ed.). 

1 Le., Telamonio. 2 MS. eiecta. 

’ Homer, Iliad, xxtv passim., tells of the ransom of Hector’s body by Priam. There is no mention, 
however, of Polyxena’s contribution. The story finds an almost exact parallel in Myth. Vat., 1, 205: 
‘... rogatus a Priamo est ut sibi liceret exanime filii corpus pensatum recipere. Quo facto, Polyxena 
Hectoris soror in turre stans armillas et inaures illo quo fratris pensabatur corpus proiecit : qua visa 
Achilles, si sibi daretur, promisit ut hectoreum corpus redderet, et Troianos cum Graecis, reddita 
tamen Helena, pacificaret.’ 4 MS. iudicata. 5 MS. templo; um substituted over o. 

6 This account of Achilles’ death resembles a number of classical versions, yet differs from all in 
having Achilles married to Polyxena and later betrayed by her. In Quint. Smyrn. 11, 58 ff. Apollo, 
angered by the audacity of Achilles, envelops himself in a cloud and shoots him in the ankle. In Ovid, 
(Met. xu, 605 ff.) Proclus, (p. 509) and Apollod. (Epitome, v, 3) Achilles is killed on the battlefield by 
Paris and Apollo. In Servius (Aen., 111, 322), Tzetzes (Posthom. 385 ff.), Dares (c. xxx1v), and Myth. 
Vat. (11, 205) Achilles promises to make peace if he is given Polyxena in marriage; a meeting in the 
temple is accordingly arranged, at which Achilles is killed. Tzetzes and Hyg. (F. 110) say that he is 
set upon by Paris and Deiphobus, while Servius tells that he was shot by Paris from behind the 
statue, ‘. . . unde fingitur, quod, tenente arcum Apolline, Paris direxerit tale’ (Aen. v1, 57). 

7 MS. venenum. 8 MS. tiriones. 
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inuenit interfecit, et sic mortuus est.! Ecce qualiter Achilles mortuus est! Eas (?) uero et 
Aiax et Telamonius [sic] amici Achillis venerunt et corpus eius a Priamo rege petierunt. 
Etenim concessum est quod corpus ab urbe foras tulerunt, et super eum planctum magnum 
fecerunt. Nuntiatum est Agamemnoni et Menelao Achillem occisum fuisse; nimium 
contristati sunt et merito templum consulerunt, et eis responsum est, quia per stirpem 
Achillis Troia deiceretur, et ad Ligomedem regem legatos direxerunt, vt eis Pyrrum? 
nepotem suum filium Achillis de Didamia natum dirigeret. Quod et factum est. Et dum 
Pyrrus filius Achillis duodecim annorum ad Troiam veniret, et ei de morte patris dictum 
fuisset, furore accensus cogitare cepit qualiter mortem patris posset uindicare. Quid multa? 


(The author proceeds to tell of the building of the wooden horse and the fall of Troy as 
narrated by Vergil, then describes in detail the wanderings of Aeneas. This portion of the 
text is now being prepared for publication.) 





A FORGED LETTER CONCERNING THE EXISTENCE OF 
LATIN MONKS AT ST MARY’S JEHOSAPHAT 
BEFORE THE FIRST CRUSADE 


By LYNN WHITE, JR 


TuE tomb of the Virgin in the Valley of Jehosaphat, lying between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives, has been the site of a church, and intermittently of a 
monastery, since very early times. It was probably destroyed by the Caliph 
Hakim in 1010, if it had not already fallen into decay. The date of the reéstab- 
lishment of a monastic community on the spot has been debated. William of 
Tyre tells us that Godfrey of Bouillon (d. 1100) brought Latin monks with his 
crusading army, ‘quos, postquam regnum adeptus est, juxta eorum postulation- 
em in valle Josaphat locavit, amplissimumque loco, eorum gratia, contulit 
patrimonium.”® Yet when Delaborde asserts that the shrine was deserted until 
the Frankish conquest,* Count Riant gently rebukes him for too great assurance.’ 

Monastic historians have hesitated to deny the existence of such an abbey 
before 1099 because of Mabillon’s statement that ‘post medium saeculum un- 
decimum Hugo e nostris [Benedictinis] erat abbas sepulchri gloriosae virginis 
Mariae de Josaphat, qui per Simonem Crispiacensem comitem reliquas sanctae 
Crucis aliasque ad quemdam nostri ordinis abbatem S. misit, testante ejus epis- 
tola, quam alias referemus.” But this important letter has seemed lost. Diligent 


1 Myth. Vat. (ur, 205) and Servius (Aen., v1, 57) tell that Achilles was shot from behind the statue; 
not, however, specifically ‘in talo.’ 

2 The fact that Pyrrhus (Neopolemus) was born to Deidamia and that he was brought to Troy after 
his father’s death is told by Quintus Smyrnaeus, v1, 160 ff. 

3 Belli Sacri Historia, 1x, 9, in J. P. Migne, Patr. Lat., cc1, 441, and Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades Occidentaux (Paris, 1844), 1, 376-377. We know from Pascal 11’s authentic bull of 2 January 
1113 that Godfrey’s benefaction was to the Virgin’s tomb and not to another monastery; cf. P. Jaffé, 
Regesta Pontificum Romanorum (2nd edn, Leipzig, 1885-88), nr 6336; H. F. Delaborde, Chartes de 
Terre Sainte Provenant de l Abbaye de N.-D. de Josaphat (Paris, 1880), p. 22, nr 2; P. Kehr, ‘Papstur- 
kunden fiir S. M. Josaphat,’ Géttingische Nachrichten (1899), p. 339. 4 Op. cit., p. 1. 

5 ‘Les Archives des Etablissements Latins d’Orient,’ Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des Chartes (1881), 
xi, 16, n. 5. 

® Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, Praefationes (Venice, 1740), Saec. vi, pt. 1, §@, ur. 8. 
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search in the works of the great savant of St Maur fails to reveal it. Even the 
late Dom Ursmer Berliére regretfully admits that ‘ob nun Mabillon dieses in- 
teressante Dokument anderweitig mitgetheilt hat, wissen wir nicht.”! 

The letter, which before the French Revolution was preserved in the archive 
of the priory of St Arnulf of Crépy, has, indeed, been published only once: 
securely hidden among the piéces justificatives of Dom Claude Carlier’s Histoire 
du Duché de Valois.? Carlier dates it ‘vers 1081,’ but does not state his evidence. 
MS Latin 13817, fol. 25, of the Bibliothéque Nationale contains a seventeenth- 
century copy, apparently from the original, which offers minor improvements on 
his text. 


Dilectissimo patri suo S. uenerabili Crispeii priori, frater Hugo, humilis abbas sepulcri 
gloriose Virginis Marie de Iosaphat, cum ceteris eiusdem loci fratribus, quidquid eterna 
continet salus. Quanto mutue dilectionis studio uestras amabiles litteras recepimus, 
quantamque mentibus nostris, ut dignum est, interni® gaudii deuotionem impresserint, si 
cuncta etiam membra nostra uerterentur in linguarum speciem, nequaquam tanti enarrare 
amoris sufficerent ardorem. Perpendimus nempe, prout possumus, quanta eterna sit 
charitas, quantusque ordo communis sit. Insuper‘ filius uester memoratus Hugo recolo 
specialis fomenta doctrine que ex abundantissimo beate religionis uestre fonte, meatu 
paterno® ducente, ab infantia potaui, hincque per singulos dies alterutrum fertilioris 
dulcedinis augetur deuotio. Vnde suplicationi uestre atque digne petitioni obtemperare 
fideliter cupientes, quoniam hactenus tam pretiosa pignora dirigendi paternitati uestre 
opportunitas defuit, exigente penuria fidelis nuncii, nunc gaudentes desiderantem spem 
uestram® reficere, quesita uobis destinando curamus. Transmittimus enim uobis de ligno 
salutifere crucis, et de Caluarie loco ubi crux ipsa fixa fuit, et de sepulcro Iesu Christi, et 
de presepio ubi natus iacuit, et de sepulcro genetricis eius. Quorum pigaorum ordinem (sic) 
quomodo sunt infra signatum est. Hec quippe omnia ad honorem dei et ad salutem ues- 
tram mittimus uobis per nobilissimum et prudentissimum Comitem Symonem, cuius uite 
et dignitati satis competit ut sacrosanctorum portitor existat. Nunc igitur summissis 
precibus uestram imploramus charitatem ut, quoniam rationabile obsequium karitatis 
(sic)? nostre omnipotens deus sibi conueniens ac placabile fecit, constituatis diem in anno 
in qua memoria defunctorum fratrum nostrorum, necnon et uiuorum, fiat. Nos enim 
ante sepulcrum perpetue Virginis recordationem uestri celebriter agimus, ut ipse filius dei, 
qui est super omnia benedictus in secula, regularis discipline preceptis uos obedientes cum 
electis suis secum iam regnantibus adnumerari iubeat. Notum etiam sit uobis quod nisi 
tanta uelocitas repatriandi® predictum Comitem urgeret, pretiosum pallium ad ornamen- 
tum ecclesie uestre de sufficientia Sancte Marie pie dilectioni uestre mississem. Est 
equidem deus in coelo qui consentiet nobis quatenus uita comite boni affectus proposi- 
tum implere adhuc ualeamus. Vale. 


{Ibi figura in qua predicte relique erant 
reposite appicta erat.] 


Both Luc d’Achery® and the compilers of Gallia Christiana” cite the cartulary 
of St Arnulf’s, but make no reference to this letter. The monks of St Maur had 
heard of it, but obviously had not seen it; for they assert that ‘ab Hugone Sancti 


1 Die Alten Benedictinerkléster im Heiligen Land,’ Studien und Mittheilungen aus dem Benedic- 
tiner- und Cistercienser-Orden (1888), x, 266. A somewhat abbreviated French version of this excel- 

2 (Paris, 1764), 11, viii-ix; cf. 1, 320-321. 3 Carlier: intuitu. 4 Insuper ipse. 5 patrono. 

* nostram. 7 servitutis, probably the correct reading. 8 repartandi. 

® Guiberti Abbatis de Novigento Opera (Paris, 1651), p. 596; reprinted in Migne, Patr. Lat., cuv1, 
1079. 10 (Paris, 1751), x, 208, 
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inuenit interfecit, et sic mortuus est.! Ecce qualiter Achilles mortuus est! Eas (?) uero et 
Aiax et Telamonius [sic] amici Achillis venerunt et corpus eius a Priamo rege petierunt. 
Etenim concessum est quod corpus ab urbe foras tulerunt, et super eum planctum magnum 
fecerunt. Nuntiatum est Agamemnoni et Menelao Achillem occisum fuisse; nimium 
contristati sunt et merito templum consulerunt, et eis responsum est, quia per stirpem 
Achillis Troia deiceretur, et ad Ligomedem regem legatos direxerunt, vt eis Pyrrum? 
nepotem suum filium Achillis de Didamia natum dirigeret. Quod et factum est. Et dum 
Pyrrus filius Achillis duodecim annorum ad Troiam veniret, et ei de morte patris dictum 
fuisset, furore accensus cogitare cepit qualiter mortem patris posset uindicare. Quid multa? 


(The author proceeds to tell of the building of the wooden horse and the fall of Troy as 
narrated by Vergil, then describes in detail the wanderings of Aeneas. This portion of the 
text is now being prepared for publication.) 





A FORGED LETTER CONCERNING THE EXISTENCE OF 
LATIN MONKS AT ST MARY’S JEHOSAPHAT 
BEFORE THE FIRST CRUSADE 


By LYNN WHITE, JR 


Tue tomb of the Virgin in the Valley of Jehosaphat, lying between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives, has been the site of a church, and intermittently of a 
monastery, since very early times. It was probably destroyed by the Caliph 
Hakim in 1010, if it had not already fallen into decay. The date of the reéstab- 
lishment of a monastic community on the spot has been debated. William of 
Tyre tells us that Godfrey of Bouillon (d. 1100) brought Latin monks with his 
crusading army, ‘quos, postquam regnum adeptus est, juxta eorum postulation- 
em in valle Josaphat locavit, amplissimumque loco, eorum gratia, contulit 
patrimonium.” Yet when Delaborde asserts that the shrine was deserted until 
the Frankish conquest,‘ Count Riant gently rebukes him for too great assurance.’ 

Monastic historians have hesitated to deny the existence of such an abbey 
before 1099 because of Mabillon’s statement that ‘post medium saeculum un- 
decimum Hugo e nostris [Benedictinis] erat abbas sepulchri gloriosae virginis 
Mariae de Josaphat, qui per Simonem Crispiacensem comitem reliquas sanctae 
Crucis aliasque ad quemdam nostri ordinis abbatem S. misit, testante ejus epis- 
tola, quam alias referemus.’ But this important letter has seemed lost. Diligent 


1 Myth. Vat. (11, 205) and Servius (Aen., v1, 57) tell that Achilles was shot from behind the statue; 
not, however, specifically ‘in talo.’ 

2 The fact that Pyrrhus (Neopolemus) was born to Deidamia and that he was brought to Troy after 
his father’s death is told by Quintus Smyrnaeus, v1, 160 ff. 

* Belli Sacri Historia, 1x, 9, in J. P. Migne, Patr. Lat., cc1, 441, and Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades Occidentaux (Paris, 1844), 1, 376-377. We know from Pascal 11’s authentic bull of 2 January 
1113 that Godfrey’s benefaction was to the Virgin’s tomb and not to another monastery; cf. P. Jaffé, 
Regesta Pontificum Romanorum (2nd edn, Leipzig, 1885-88), nr 6336; H. F. Delaborde, Chartes de 
Terre Sainte Provenant de I’ Abbaye de N.-D. de Josaphat (Paris, 1880), p. 22, nr 2; P. Kehr, ‘Papstur- 
kunden fiir S. M. Josaphat,’ Gétiingische Nachrichten (1899), p. 339. * Op. cit., p. 1. 

5 ‘Les Archives des Etablissements Latins d’Orient,’ Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des Chartes (1881), 
xu, 16, n. 5. 

® Acta Sanclorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, Praefationes (Venice, 1740), Saec. vi, pt. 1, §@, ur. 8. 
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search in the works of the great savant of St Maur fails to reveal it. Even the 
late Dom Ursmer Berliére regretfully admits that ‘ob nun Mabillon dieses in- 
teressante Dokument anderweitig mitgetheilt hat, wissen wir nicht.”! 

The letter, which before the French Revolution was preserved in the archive 
of the priory of St Arnulf of Crépy, has, indeed, been published only once: 
securely hidden among the piéces justificatives of Dom Claude Carlier’s Histoire 
du Duché de Valois.? Carlier dates it ‘vers 1081,’ but does not state his evidence. 
MS Latin 13817, fol. 25, of the Bibliothéque Nationale contains a seventeenth- 
century copy, apparently from the original, which offers minor improvements on 
his text. 


Dilectissimo patri suo S. uenerabili Crispeii priori, frater Hugo, humilis abbas sepulcri 
gloriose Virginis Marie de Iosaphat, cum ceteris eiusdem loci fratribus, quidquid eterna 
continet salus. Quanto mutue dilectionis studio uestras amabiles litteras recepimus, 
quantamque mentibus nostris, ut dignum est, interni® gaudii deuotionem impresserint, si 
cuncta etiam membra nostra uerterentur in linguarum speciem, nequaquam tanti enarrare 
amoris sufficerent ardorem. Perpendimus nempe, prout possumus, quanta eterna sit 
charitas, quantusque ordo communis sit. Insuper‘ filius uester memoratus Hugo recolo 
specialis fomenta doctrine que ex abundantissimo beate religionis uestre fonte, meatu 
paterno® ducente, ab infantia potaui, hincque per singulos dies alterutrum fertilioris 
dulcedinis augetur deuotio. Vnde suplicationi uestre atque digne petitioni obtemperare 
fideliter cupientes, quoniam hactenus tam pretiosa pignora dirigendi paternitati uestre 
opportunitas defuit, exigente penuria fidelis nuncii, nune gaudentes desiderantem spem 
uestram’ reficere, quesita uobis destinando curamus. Transmittimus enim uobis de ligno 
salutifere crucis, et de Caluarie loco ubi crux ipsa fixa fuit, et de sepulcro Iesu Christi, et 
de presepio ubi natus iacuit, et de sepulcro genetricis eius. Quorum pignorum ordinem (sic) 
quomodo sunt infra signatum est. Hec quippe omnia ad honorem dei et ad salutem ues- 
tram mittimus uobis per nobilissimum et prudentissimum Comitem Symonem, cuius uite 
et dignitati satis competit ut sacrosanctorum portitor existat. Nunc igitur summissis 
precibus uestram imploramus charitatem ut, quoniam rationabile obsequium karitatis 
(sic)? nostre omnipotens deus sibi conueniens ac placabile fecit, constituatis diem in anno 
in qua memoria defunctorum fratrum nostrorum, necnon et uiuorum, fiat. Nos enim 
ante sepulcrum perpetue Virginis recordationem uestri celebriter agimus, ut ipse filius dei, 
qui est super omnia benedictus in secula, regularis discipline preceptis uos obedientes cum 
electis suis secum iam regnantibus adnumerari iubeat. Notum etiam sit uobis quod nisi 
tanta uelocitas repatriandi® predictum Comitem urgeret, pretiosum pallium ad ornamen- 
tum ecclesie uestre de sufficientia Sancte Marie pie dilectioni uestre mississem. Est 
equidem deus in coelo qui consentiet nobis quatenus uita comite boni affectus proposi- 
tum implere adhuc ualeamus. Vale. 


{Ibi figura | in qua predicte relique erant 


reposite appicta erat.] 


Both Luc d’Achery® and the compilers of Gallia Christiana’ cite the cartulary 
of St Arnulf’s, but make no reference to this letter. The monks of St Maur had 
heard of it, but obviously had not seen it; for they assert that ‘ab Hugone Sancti 


1 ‘Die Alten Benedictinerklister im Heiligen Land,’ Studien und Mittheilungen aus dem Benedic- 
tiner- und Cistercienser-Orden (1888), 1x, 266. A somewhat abbreviated French version of this excel- 

2 (Paris, 1764), 111, viii-ix; cf. 1, 320-321. 3 Carlier: intuitu. 4 Insuper ipse. 5 patrono. 

* nostram. 7 servitutis, probably the correct reading. 8 repartandi. 

® Guiberti Abbatis de Novigento Opera (Paris, 1651), p. 596; reprinted in Migne, Patr. Lat., cuv1, 
1079. ° (Paris, 1751), x, 208. 
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Arnulfi monacho, tunc autem mansionario in monte Thabor, partem verae Crucis 
accepisse dicitur.! The Abbé Corblet, although he used Carlier’s work extensively, 
overlooked our elusive epistle: he doubts the report of the sainted Count Simon’s 
Palestinian journey, ‘que n’indique aucun ancien document’.? Save for the alto- 
gether uncritical Abbé Gross,’ whose information is drawn solely from Carlier, 
the rather extensive literature on St Simon of Crépy,‘ contains no mention of 
the letter, or of such a pilgrimgae. 

Simon, the second son of Count Raoul of Amiens and Crépy, was born about 
the middle of the eleventh century. Raoul died excommunicate in 1074, and 
Simon succeeded to the title of Crépy. In 1078 he transfered his father’s remains 
from Montdidier to the monastery of St Arnulf, which he gave to Cluny. The 
sight of the putrified corpse, we are told, so deeply impressed him with the vanity of 
temporal glory that he took the black habit. The sudden conversion of so eligible 
a bachelor created a sensation, and Simon became an intimate of Hugh of Cluny 
and Gregory vu. He is reputed to have died in the arms of the latter on the 30 
September 1080 or 1082, and to have been interred in St Peter’s. Simon of Crépy 
was not an obscure person: his vita was written by a contemporary;® we find 
references to him in the writings of Guibert of Nogent, Hariulf of Oudenburgh, 
John of Béze and Alberic of Trois-Fontaines, as well as in the cartularies of 
Cluny and Crépy.* If our saint really went to Jerusalem, it is strange that these 
sources do not mention the journey. 

The letter is addressed to ‘Prior S.’ Carlier assumes, probably rightly, that the 


name Stephan is intended; yet he himself dates Prior Stephan of Crépy consider- 
ably after 1081.” The Gallia Christiana, without offering proof, states that ‘Steph- 
anus 1 ab Hugone Cluniacense abbate institutus [est Crispeiensis] prior anno 
1080’,® overlooking the signature of ‘Raherius prior de Crispiniaco’ in a charter 
of 1087-92 in the same work.® No Prior S. save Stephan is found at St Arnulf’s 
until the accession of Simon in 1147—48.'° But Prior Stephan first appears on the 
8 December 1102," more than twenty years after the death of St Simon of Crépy. 


1 Tbid., x, 1485. 

2 J. Corblet, ‘Etude Biographique sur Simon, Comte d’Amiens et de Crépy,’ Mémoires de I’ Aca- 
démie des Sciences, Belles-lettres et Arts d’ Amiens, 2me Série (1873), x, 215; reprinted in his Hagio- 
graphie du Diocése d’ Amiens (Paris, 1868-75), 111, 491-519. 

3 Histoire de Crépy-en-Valois (Senlis, 1881), p. 22. 

4 To Corblet’s bibliography add E. Walberg, ‘Deux Anciens Poéms Inédits sur Saint Simon de 
Crépy,’ Lunds Universitets Arsskrift (1909), N. F. Afd. 1, Bd 6, nr 5. 

5 Acta Sanctorum (Antwerp, 1762), 30 September, vim, 715; Histoire Litteraire de la France (Paris, 
1868), vit1, 427. 

6 Guibert of Nogent, De Vita Sua, ed. d’Achery, Patr. Lat., civ1, 852; Hariulf, Vita S. Arnulfi, 
ed. Mabillon, Patr. Lat., ctxx1v, 1396; John of Béze, Chronicon, ed. d’Achery, Patr. Lat., cx, 
941; Hugo of Fleury, Modernorum Regum Francorum Actus, ed. G. Waitz, M.G. H. SS. (Hannover, 
1851), rx, $390; Alberic of Trois-Fontaines, Chronica, ed. P. Scheffer-Boichorst, [bid., (1874), xx11, 
793 and 803; A. Bruel, Recueil des Chartes de l’ Abbaye de Cluny (Paris), 1888), 1v, 608; Gallia Christ,. 
x, 207-208. 7 Op. cit., 1, 319. 8 x, 1485. 

® x, 103: a charter giving St Theobald’s of Bazoches to the abbey of Marmoutier; text also in S. 
Prioux, ‘Notice Historique . . . sur St Thibault de Bazoches,’ Revue Archéologique (1864), x, 253, 
and cf. p. 243. It was enacted before Bishop Henry of Soissons. Hilgot, Henry’s predecessor, resigned 
in 1087; his successor does not appear until 1092; cf. Gallia Christ., rx, 353. 

B »° Gallia Christ., x, 1484-86. 4 Tbid., x, 1485. 
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To him also Pascal 11 addressed a bull on the $ May 1107.! He died on the 5 
January, anno ignoto: the next known prior of Crépy, Hugo, is not found in the 
documents until 1117.2 

Our next concern is Abbot Hugo of St Mary’s Jehosaphat, the alleged author 
of the letter. A charter of 1115 calls him ‘primus abbas.’* Although the passage 
quoted above from William of Tyre gives us warrant to believe that Hugo was 
abbot of Jehosaphat before the end of the century, he is not named in our sources 
until 1109.‘ He is last found in 1116, but seems to have lived until 1119. His suc- 
cessor Gelduin is twice called ‘abbas electus’ in 1120;° although he was conse- 
crated before September of that year.’ There is nothing to prove that this Hugo 
was an alumnus of St Arnulf’s of Crépy. However, Godfrey of Bouillon’s monks 
were Cluniacs,* and very probably from northern France. 

Abbot Hugo and Prior Stephan were therefore contemporaries, ruling their 
monasteries in the first two decades of the twelfth century. St Simon, Count of 
Crépy, who died in 1082 at the latest, cannot possibly have carried letters or 
relics between them. Nor can another Count Simon of saintly life be found at the 
later date to act as postman. We must conclude that our letter is a fabrication. 
There is no evidence, therefore, of the reéstablishment of an abbey at the Virgin’s 
tomb before the First Crusade. 

What was the motive of this forgery? Most certainly to validate the relics of 
the priory of St Arnulf, which were still preserved there in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.® With the capture of Jerusalem a lively commerce in holy objects sprang 
up, and after the fall of Constantinople in 1204, the West was flooded with 
dubious relics. If Abbot Hugo of Jehosaphat really sent pious presents to Prior 
Stephan — and this is perfectly credible — the monks of Crépy may have thought, 
in later years, that a document attesting the gift would do no harm. This excel- 
lent idea was improved by connecting Count Simon, the benefactor and reformer 
of their monastery, with the transaction. The anachronism would hardly be 
noticed: scrupulous chronology is a modern obsession. 

A second motive may have been the ‘identification’ of the five relics. They 
were evidently preserved in a cruciform reliquary, with the lignum crucis in the 
center, and the other four grouped about it. A diagram, probably labled, was 
appended to the forgery. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Jaffé, op. cit., nr 6132. 

2 Gallia Christ., x, 1486. 3 Delaborde, op. cit., p. 28, nr 5; facsimile as frontispiece. 

4C. Kohler, ‘Chartes de l’Abbaye de Notre-Dame de la Vallée de Josaphat en Terre-Sainte,’ 
Revue de I’ Orient Latin (1899), vit, 114, nr 2. The record of Hugo’s attempt to raise money in Sicily 
in 1106 for the reconstruction of his church is probably a forgery; cf. C. A. Garufi, ‘Il Tabulario di 
S. Maria de Valle Giosafat nel Tempo Normanno-Svevo e la Data delle Sue Falsificazioni,’ Archivio 
Storico per la Sicilia Orientale (1908), v, 168, 315, and 337. 

5 Not 1117, as says Delaborde, op. cit., p. 18, following the text in T. L. M. E. de Roziére, Cartulaire 
de I’ Eglise du Saint Sépulere de Jérusalem (Paris, 1849), p. 12, nr 11; Patr. Lat., cuxm, 408; Jaffé, 
op. cit., nr 6528. 

* Delaborde, op. cit., p. 38, nr 8, and William of Tyre in Patr. Lat., cct, 534, and Recueil, Occid., 1, 
532. 7 Charter of 1120, indiction 13, in de Roziére, op. cit., p. 84, nr 45; Patr. Lat., civ, 1135. 

8 J. Mabillon, Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti (Lucca, 1740), v, 401. ® Carlier, op. cit., 1, 321. 





THE VICTORIAN AND DIONYSIAC PASCHAL 
TABLES IN THE WEST 


By CHARLES W. JONES 


Despite the abundant literature on the introduction of the Greek Paschal reck- 
oning into the West,! we are, apparently, as far from a solution of the conflicting 
evidence as ever. In efforts to reconcile this evidence, recent scholarship has gone 
to the lengths of accusing Bede, an otherwise exemplary historian, of consciously 
rendering false information. It is my purpose to show that an unwarranted pre- 
mise, combined with fortuitous circumstances which deceived even men living 
in the period, has led to a chain of reasoning that has developed into the Paschal 
Question. 

From the inception of the Church, the criteria for selecting the dates of Easter 
varied with the different provinces.? At the Nicene Council, a.p. 325, a decision 
was reached to refer the calculation of Easter to the Alexandrian Church, since 
its scholars were recognized as the leading computists of the time.’ By accepting 
the conclusions of that church, uniformity could be secured. No decision was 
reached about the method of obtaining the correct date, although for mathe- 
matical purposes the computed equinox was set on March 21. In consequence, 
having accepted the theory, but having no practical results to accept as yet, 
Rome and the Western Church continued to use for Paschal purposes the old 
eighty-four year cycle of Easters then in circulation.‘ Alexandria had already 
evolved a more accurate nineteen-year lunar cycle which eventually made its 
appearance in the perfected tables of Theophilus and Cyril.5 Not only did their 
cycle differ from that of the West, but the basic criteria differed as well. Conse- 
quently the discrepancies between the dates of celebration at once became ap- 
parent, and, in the year 444, threatened to cause serious difficulties between the 
churches. But Pope Leo 1 began correspondence with Alexandria, and eventually 
Rome accepted the Alexandrian ruling in order to avert disunion.® The question 
arose again in the year 455, and Leo prepared the way to settlement by beginning 
negotiations two years before so that all occasion for error might be removed.’ 
But again the Alexandrian Church was adamant and asserted that theirs was 
the canonical date. Leo again yielded, plainly stating that the withdrawal of the 
Western date was made in the desire for church-unity.2 He communicated his 

1 For a bibliography, cf. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland (1929), pp. 99-100, 
210. 

2 The most satisfactory summary is still that of Hensley, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 1, 
586-595. 

3 ‘Letter of Leo to Marcian,’ Pair. Lat., t1v, 1055. For Constantine’s description of the proceed- 
ings, cf. Socrates’ H.E., 1, 9. Note the interest of all concerned in the one principle of uniformity. 

‘ The long story of the use of the 84-year cycle in Rome is fully expounded by Krusch, Studien 
zur christlich-mittelalterlichen Chronologie (Leipzig, 1880). 

5 For the early evolution of this Metonic cycle, cf. Bernard MacCarthy, Annals of Ulster, rv (1901), 
xxix ff. * Dict. of Christian Ant. 1, 594; MacCarthy, p. ex. 

7 ‘Unde sollicitius congruit hoc inquiri ut omnis occasio tollatur erroris,’ Patr. Lat., ttv, 1072. 

8 ‘Dudum in hac observantiae regula me adquiescere sim professus et eundem diem . . . omissis 
omnibus scrupulis, studio unitatis et pacis.’ op. cit., p. 1111. 
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decision and the correct date of Easter to all the priests of the Western Church.! 
Tired, as he indicated, of this recurring correspondence and difference of opinion, 
he detailed his archdeacon Hilarius to solve the problem. Hilarius appointed Vic- 
torius of Aquitaine to construct new tables, for the purpose of securing uni- 
formity.? In the year 457 the tables were published; but in the meantime Leo 
had died, and Hilarius eventually became Pope. With the introduction of these 
new tables our problems begin. But Victorius, who in many ways proved himself 
unfitted for the task, was apparently the best the Western Church had to offer 
at the time. 

Victorius* adopted the nineteen-year lunar cycle of the Alexandrians, discard- 
ing the 84-year cycle previously used in the West; but he improved the cycle by 
making a combination of 133 times 4, or 532 years,‘ and indicated that after the 
lapse of this period not only did the lunar data recur, but also lunar and solar 
data combined so that every 532nd year would have exactly the same Easter date.® 

However, in nineteen solar years the moon does not return to the same position 
it held in relation to the sun, but in nineteen years less one day. To overcome this 
difficulty the Alexandrian computists skipped one lunar day at the end of a 
nineteen-year period. The skip was known as the saltus luiae. Victorius, without 
good reason, inserted this saltus in what would be the sixth year of the Alex- 
andrian cycle. Consequently the age of the moon would differ in the Victorian 
and Alexandrian cycles by one day through all but six of the nineteen years. 
This was the most palpable error in the Victorian cycle and the error which led 
to the greatest difference and the greatest confusion.® 

But again, Victorius disregarded the opinion of Nicene Council and began his 
lunar month (the Hebrew month Nisan) with March 5 or thereafter, whereas 
the Alexandrians, to prevent the full moon from coming before the decreed date 
of the equinox, March 21, began their month of Nisan on March 8 or thereafter.’ 
This criterion Victorius took over from the old method of Roman computation, 
from which he adopted another criterion: that the Easter moon must have num- 


1 ‘Omnibus occidentalium partium sacerdotibus intimasse quem Alexandrini episcopi declaravit 
instructio, id est, ut anno praesenti viii K]. Mai. pascha celebretur.’ These papal decrees were even 
received in Ireland; cf. MacCarthy, op. cit., p. cxiv. 

2 ‘Ut deinceps dissonae opinionis errore submoto idem semper tenere possit universitas, quatenus 
cuncti in commune fideles a dubiis omnibus expediti in summa celebritate mysterii inoffenso devo- 
tionis tramite dirigamur.’— Letter of Hilarius to Victorius; Mommsen, Chronica Minora (M.G.H., 
Auctores Antiquissimi, 1x, 2) 1, 677. 

* The complete tables, together with Victorius’ Prologue and the Letter of Hilarius, are found in 
Mommsen, op. cit., 1, 667-735. 

4 MacCarthy was the first to show that Victorius did not fully understand the technique of the 
Great Paschal Cycle of 532 years, made up of 28 (the solar cycle) multiplied by 19 (the lunar cycle); 
cf. Annals of Ulster rv, Ixxxv. 

5 An improvement on the work of Cyril, who based his five lunar cycles on the false assumption 
that after ninety-five years Easters would recur in order. 

* The error was exposed by Bede, De Temporum Ratione, 42, but was probably first publicly de- 
nounced by Victor of Capua in the year 550. Dionysius, in his letter to Boniface, also cited below, 
exposed the error without mentioning it directly by giving in detail the arrangement of common and 
embolismic years. 7 Exposed by Bede, op. cit., Ch. 51. 
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bers 16-22,! whereas the Alexandrians computed the Easter moon by numbers 
15-21. But Victorius knew that his last criterion was not Alexandrian, and on the 
basis of his own cycle computed the Alexandrian Easter, using moons 15-21. The 
two results he placed side by side in his table. 

In the Prologue, he explained the construction of his tables and the differences 
which arise between the Greek and Latin methods of calculation. Be it noted 
that he assumed no responsibility for choosing between the Greek and Latin dates 
of Easter, but asserted that it was wholly the duty of the Pope to choose the 
one in accord with the peace of the Church. It was his business as a computist, 
not to assert which was the canonical method, but merely to show the differences 
which result when two sets of criteria are used.? Having completed the work 
assigned to him, Victorius disappears and complete silence follows at the apos- 
tolic see; no longer are there communications with Alexandria. Apparently 
universal concord was achieved. 

It is at this point that modern computists have apparently selected the wrong 
premise. On very slight grounds, they have concluded that the Pope decided to 
adopt the Latin usage of moons 16-22, rather than the Alexandrian usage of 
moons 15-21, and, consequently, that any appearance of the Victorian tables 
marks the use of the Latin Easter and divergence from the Alexandrian.’ But 
is their supposition tenable? With the decree of the Nicene Council that Alexan- 
dria should decide and that uniformity must prevail,‘ with the reiteration of Leo 
that he desired uniformity at all costs, with the adamant stand of the Alexan- 
drians, with the demand of Hilarius that tables should be constructed which 
would insure uniformity, with the non-committal statement of Victorius that 
the Pope was the authority in such matters, and with the eventual unheralded 
appearance of complete and accepted uniformity, it appears impossible, and 
certainly improbable, that Hilarius or any Pope thereafter (with one exception) 
decided to use the Latin Easter in preference to the Alexandrian. The inevitable 


1 Mommeen, op. cit., p. 679. 

2 ‘Tllud praeterea insinuare non distuli propter diversorum paschalium conditores, ubi in hoc eodem 
cyclo dies paschae gemina designatione positus invenitur, id est ubi luna xv die dominica et post 
septem dies vicesima secunda conscribitur, non meo iudicio aliquid definitum, sed pro ecclesiarum 
pace apostolici pontificis electioni servatum, quatenus nec ego quod ad meum pertinebat officium 
praeterirem et in eius constitueretur arbitrio, qui universali ecclesiae praesideret, quaenam potis- 
simum dies in tali condicione sollemnitati praecipuae deputetur,’ Prologue of Victorius (Mommsen, 
p. 684). 

Victorius showed no knowledge in Prologue or tables of the work of Cyril; his calculations were 
based on Theophilus and the forerunners of Theophilus. In some years Victorius gave more than two 
dates to note still other varying practices, but these dates are of no concern here. 

3 Although the majority of writers have tacitly accepted this view, R. L. Poole, “The Earliest Use 
of the Easter Cycle of Dionysius,’ English Historical Review xxxtu1 (1918), 57, openly adopts it, citing 
Ideler, Handbuch der mathem. und techn. Chronologie (1826), 283, and Ginzel, Handbuch der mathem. 
und techn. Chronologie 1 (1914), 245 as authority. Plummer, MacCarthy, and others have obviously 
worked on that assumption; Krusch (‘Die Einfuhrung des griechischen Paschalritus im Abendlande,’ 
Neues Archiv der Gessellschaft fur altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, tx [1884], 99-169) tried to consider 
both possibilities, but in places favored the prevailing view. 

4 The Western Church committed itself to the principle of uniformity at the Council of Arles, 
A.D. 314. 
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assumption is, and we have no evidence to the contrary, that the tables were 
circulated through the West with papal recommendations, and that what was 
asserted to be the Alexandrian method of computing was accepted as canonical 
in practice, as it had been accepted in theory from the time of the Nicene Council. 

The one exception which appears probable is the pontificate of Symmachus 
(a.D. 498-514), who was elected as an avowed Romanist when a break between 
the East and West was precipitated. The Paschal literature written while he was 
in office has been fully discussed by Krusch!; it appears obvious from contempo- 
rary accusations of the antagonistic party that Symmachus violated the prin- 
ciple of uniformity and chose the dates marked ‘Latini’ on the Victorian tables. 
But Hormisdas, who became Pope in 514, effected a reconciliation of the churches 
and uniformity in Paschal celebration, as elsewhere, was secured. 

But what happened because of the mistakes in the Victorian tables? We find 
that from the year 457, when the table was composed, to the year 664, when, ac- 
cording to Poole,? corrected tables were introduced, errors or differences in cal- 
culation occur in twenty-three years.’ These errors or differences are of three 
kinds: (1) A difference arising from the discrepancy in beginning the month 
Nisan; errors occurred for this reason in the years 499, 531, 536, 550, 570. (2) A 
difference arising from discrepancies in lunar limits in years numbering 1-6 in 
the Alexandrian cycle; this occurred in the years 475, 476, 495, 496, 516, 590. (3) 
A difference arising from discrepancies in lunar limits in years numbering 7-19 
in the Alexandrian cycle; this occurred in the years 482, 522, 526, 546, 550, 577, 
594, 597, 617, 621, 641, 645. 

(1) We have already called attention to the fact that Victorius, probably 
through ignorance, directly opposed the edict of the Nicene Council, which de- 
creed that the month Nisan must begin so that its fourteenth moon will fall on 
or after March 21. The Pope, therefore, must necessarily rectify these errors. 
The error must have been apparent to all when, for the year 550, Victorius 
wrote: ‘pascha xv kal. Mai. lun. xv Greci vi kal. Mai lun. xx11." The Greeks 
never celebrated on moon 22; the Latins had not celebrated on moon 15. This 
reading, chosen by Mommsen, quite possibly is not correct; Victorius may have 
written: ‘pascha xv kal. Mai lun. xv Latini vim kal. Mai lun. xx.’ Note that 
no answer to any of these questions can be deduced by the principle of preced- 
ence, for Victorius sometimes placed the Latin date first and sometimes the 


1 Neues Archiv, rx, 104-105. I see no reason to believe that the ancient Zeitzer Table was called 
into use again; the question appears to have been a choice between the two dates on the Victorian 
tables. 2 Op. cit., p. 60. 

’ For my own purposes I have corrected the tables given in Mommsen’s edition. I am not the first 
to lament this wholly uncritical work of an otherwise great editor (cf. MacCarthy, p. Ixxxvii); but 
when we consider the many conflicting opinions of modern commentators his actions can be partially 
understood. Every line of the tables exemplifies his non-judicial attitude, but we call attention to the 
year 546, where the Greek data have been omitted, but are given in the following year, where they 
are wholly out of place. I find no support for the suggestion of Krusch (Neues Archiv, rx, 107) that 
the transmission of Victorius’ tables is not complete. The omission in the year 526 was probably 
Victorius’, as it was in other places. 

* Note the confusion for this year existing in the manuscripts of Victorius (Mommsen, p. 735). 
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Greek date, evidently carefully holding to his assertion that he was an impartial 
observer. But, if Victorius did write the latter reading, (3) occurred as well as (1), 
for the assumed Latin date was then the actual Greek date, and, at the same 
time, the asserted Latin date came outside the Latin Easter-limits. In any case 
nothing but confusion could arise. We can well imagine that the Pope called 
upon Victor of Capua to explain the discrepancies; at any rate Victor wrote, 
exposing all the errors of the Victorian system and calling for a more accurate 
set of tables.' Bede asserts that the doctors of theChurch agreed.? From that time, 
if not before, the Pope must have looked for more reliable data. 

(2) The table of Victorius, with double dates in certain years, began to spread 
through the West with the papal sanction. Even so, churches would be slow to 
adopt a new set of tables where any possibility of using an old set remained; we 
must remember that scriptoria in this period were not numerous and were poor, 
especially in outlying provinces. Although we know that a pontifical letter was 
issued every year telling the correct date of Easter, we also know that it did not 
reach many of the provinces. Probably it was merely published in Rome, and 
those provinces that had representatives in Rome learned of the correct date. 
At any rate, we are all familiar with the uncanonical usage in Ireland, and Greg- 
ory of Tours attests that as late as 577 Spain was celebrating an Easter that 
was neither Latin nor Greek.* With the tables in circulation, provinces not in 
communication with Rome had to make their own choice, whereas those that 
were in communication celebrated the Greek Easter in years where error no. 2 
occurred. Two bits of evidence support this conclusion: the confusion of the 
scribes of the Victorian tables in the years named,‘ and the testimony of Gregory 
of Tours that in the year 590 he celebrated the Latin Easter, but many about 
him celebrated the Greek Easter.’ In distant provinces like Ireland, where the 
tables but not the yearly decree of the Pope had become known, we can well 


1 Victor’s work has been lost, but large extracts have been recovered from Bede’s De Temporum 
Ratione and Letter to Wicred. They have been collected with other recovered bits by J. B. Pitra, 
Spicilegium Solesmense t, |-liv, 265-277. 

2 De Temp. Rat., Ch. 51. 

3 ‘Eo anno dubietas paschae fuit. In Galliis vero, nos cum multis civitatibus, x1v Kal. Maias sanc- 
tum pascha celebravimus. Alii vero, cum Hispanis, xu Kal. Aprilis solemnitatem tenuerunt.’ -Gregorii 
Episcopi Turonensis Historia Francorum v, 17 (M.G.H., ‘Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum’, 1, 207). 
April 18 was the Victorian-Latin date; March 21, the Spanish date, could be secured by no known 
system. The Dionysiac and Alexandrian date was April 25. If it were not for Gregory’s information 
about what occurred in 590, we would surmise that no regions of Gaul celebrated the canonical date; 
it is possible that Gregory wrote vir Kal. Mai (the canonical date) instead of xm Kal. Aprilis, al- 
though no such reading is extant. Otherwise we have no way of explaining the wholly unknown cus- 
tom of the Spaniards of celebrating on the day of the equinox, a practice condemned in both East 
and West since the inception of the Church; cf. Krusch, Neues Archiv, rx, 120. 

4 Cf. the years mentioned, in Mommsen’s edition. 

5 Dubietas paschae fuit, ob hoc quod in cyclo Victor luna xv pascha scripsit fieri. Sed, ne Christiani 
ut Iudaei sub hac luna haec sollemnia celebrarent, addidit: Latini autem luna xxm. Ob hoc multi in 
Galliis xv luna celebraverunt. Nos autem xxm.’ — Op. cit., x, 23 (M.G.H., 1, 435). Be it noted that 
Gregory accepted without question that the purpose of the Victorian tables was to propagate the 
Greek, not the Latin, Easter. Needless to say, there was no foundation whatever for the anti-semetic 
argument, since the Jews always celebrated on luna 14. 
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imagine that the ardent Romanists who had adopted the Victorian tables in 
preference to their native reckoning chose the Easter marked ‘Latini.’ 

(3) With the insertion by Victorius of the saltus lunae in what was the sixth 
year of the Alexandrian cycle, the moon of Victorius was one day advanced over 
the moon of the Alexandrians from the seventh through the nineteenth years. 
But this error simply cancelled the opposite error assigned to the Latins of cele- 
brating on moons 16-22 instead of moons 15-21. Consequently when Victorius 
computed the Latin Easter, he actually computed the Greek Easter. Then he 
still further confused the issue by computing the Greek Easter by his own rules, 
giving a date which was purely hypothetical and celebrated nowhere in Christen- 
dom. Now by the peculiar combination of calculations this error, which had oc- 
curred on five occasions from the time the tables were published to the year 577, 
occurred six times from 594 to 645; but no other error occurred in the eighty-five 
years before the Council of Whitby in 664. In consequence, when the Pope de- 
creed the Greek Easter, he decreed the date marked ‘Latini’ on the Victorian 
tables. It is no wonder, then, that the clergy, not one of whom could remember 
any other discrepancy, came to think that they were celebrating in opposition 
to the Alexandrian usage; small wonder, too, that modern historians adopted 
the same error. 

Although the Council of Whitby was ostensibly called for another purpose, it 
seems more than a coincidence that it met just the year before a new error would 
appear in the Victorian tables.' According to Bede, the problem of celebration of 
Easter had brewed in Northumbria for twenty-one years — eight under Aidan, 
ten under Finan, and three under Colman.’ In those twenty-one years the Irish 
and Alexandrian (or Victorian) Easters had diverged sixteen times; moreover, 
in the year 665 they would not diverge, but would be celebrated on the same 
date, Stevenson to the contrary notwithstanding, as MacCarthy has shown.’ 
Why, then, was the Council finally called, unless because the Roman celebrants, 
fearing the introduction of a third factor, the divergence between Alexandrian 
and Victorian-Latin Easters, wanted to make public, and insure the use of, the 
more accurate Dionysiac tables? 

Before citing further evidence, we need to return to a.p. 525 and take up the 
history of the Dionysiac reckoning. 

In that year, Dionysius, who called himself eriguus, ‘the lowly,’ a Scythian by 
birth, but then a monk at Rome,‘ translated the Easter-cycle of Cyril of Alex- 
andria into Latin, continued it for another period of five lunar cycles, or ninety- 
five years, from A.D. 532 to 627, attached a translation of the computistic canons 
of the Alexandrians, and sent the work, together with a dedicatory epistle, to 


1 ‘(a.p. 665) vimt id. Apr. luna xv Latini id. Apr. luna xx,’ Mommsen, p. 695. The year 665 is 
the first year of the Alexandrian lunar cycle; consequently the date given by Victorius as Greek was 
the correct Greek date. 2 H.E., 11, 25. 

3 Op. cit., pp. cl-cli. Plummer (Baedae Opera Historica, 1, 188) accepted Stevenson’s assertion. 

‘It has frequently been stated (e.g., MacCarthy, p. lv) that Bede was the first to assert that 
Dionysius was an abbot, but Bede took his information from the ‘Prologue of Felix,’ to be discussed 
later. Cassiodorus, who professed Dionysius’ acquaintance, called him a monk (Jnstit., 1, 23). 
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‘Bishop Petronius,’ advocating its adoption for use in the Western Church. 
Nothing more is known of Petronius, but the letter asserts that he and Dionysius 
had talked about the errors in Paschal calculation many times.! 

Petronius appears to have circulated the tables intrusted to him. At any rate, 
an error in the dates in the Victorian tables was to occur in 526, and some time 
during the year before Dionysius sent a letter of explanation to Boniface and 
Bonus, primacerii under Pope John 1, explaining the construction of the Greek 
cycle with special reference to common and embolismic years, for the error in 
the Victorian tables for a.p. 526 was error no. 3, explained above.? That Boniface 
was instructed by the Pope in consulting Dionysius is evinced by an extant letter 
from Boniface to John explaining the Greek usage as stated by Dionysius.* Note 
again that every statement accords with the theory that the Pope wanted to 
adopt the Alexandrian Easter and that no question of using Roman criteria 
enters. The reason for the question in the mind of the Pope at this time is that 
Victorius, involved in his own errors, had only included one date for 526, citing 
moon 22. If the Pope had held to the old Western practices, as Poole and others 
assert that he did, no question would have been raised. But he knew that luna 
22 was uncanonical. We can hardly doubt, on the evidence of these letters, that 
Dionysius’ correct tables would have been permanently adopted by the apostolic 
see at this time had it not been for John’s death in May, 526. For the next twenty- 
nine years, the papacy was held by men who, to say the least, would have little 
interest in rectifying Paschal errors. Moreover, Dionysius was, during his life 
and for some time thereafter, unpopular with the papacy.* Consequently, these 
unrequested tables, composed by a foreign and unpopular monk for the use of a 
local bishop, could not easily supersede the orthodox compilation of Victorius 
until such time as the Victorian tables were plainly shown to be useless for their 
purpose. 

We have already seen that some publicity arose and that agitation was in- 
voked for a change in the year 550. Poole has maintained that the Dionysiac 
tables did not come into use until the Council of Whitby in 664. He maintains 
that the manuscript was taken to the library of Cassiodorus at Squillace and 
there remained uncirculated until the dispersal of that library in the third decade 
of the seventh century, when Wilfrid or some other English cleric picked up the 
manuscript at Rome and brought it back to England. He has based the evi- 
dence of its existence at Squillace on the extant adaptation of the work of Dio- 


1 The best text is that of Janus, Historia Cycli Dionysiani, Wittenberg, 1718. The whole book, in- 
cluding Janus’ long introduction, has been reprinted in Patr. Lat., xvi, 453-520. 

? This letter has been assigned by all chronologists to the year 526, but the data included in the 
letter are applicable any time after September, 525 (indictio quippe iv est). Since the question would be 
raised before the publication of the pontifical letter, it is probable that Dionysius wrote in 525. 

3 Published by Krusch, Neues Archiv, rx, 109. 4 Cf. Dict. of Christian Biography, 1, 854. 

5 R.L. Poole, ‘The Earliest Use of the Easter Cycle of Dionysius,’ English Historical Review xxxttl 
(1918), 56-62, 210-213, 431. That Poole was none too sure of his ground appears from the fact that 
he issued two corrections of the original article in that year. In 1926 he reaffirmed his thesis: ‘Neither 
the Table of Dionysius nor its continuation is ever known to have been applied in practice until the 
synod of Whitby in 664,’ Chronicles and Annals (Oxford, 1926), p. 23. 
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nysius written in the year 562 which bears the name of Cassiodorus as its author, 
upon the known friendship of Cassiodorus and Dionysius, and upon a reference 
to pinax Dionysti which Cassiodorus recommends for study. Poole later re- 
tracted his last argument,' but, in supporting the authorship of the canons by 
Cassiodorus, he did not cite the more conclusive arguments for authenticity ad- 
vanced by Lehmann.? We have sound reasons for believing that Cassiodorus 
used the tables at his school. But is it sound to believe that they did not spread 
from this great centre of learning to other parts of Italy and the West? 

In maintaining that Squillace alone knew the Dionysiac tables, Poole needs to 
account for other evidences of their appearance — in the Paschal Table at 
Ravenna, in Isidore’s Etymologies, in the Chronicle of Victor of Tonnenna, in 
the continuation of Dionysius’ cycle by ‘Felix,’ and in Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History. For the first two he relies upon the arguments of Krusch.* The Ravennese 
table may be another compilation from Easter sources, but Krusch’s arguments 
for an Easter origin of the cycle of Isidore are untenable. It is wholly unlikely 
that Isidore, or the source from which Isidore took his material, would be so 
skilled in the Greek language and ecclesiastical computation that he could trans- 
late, adapt, and use the Eastern cycle for the years 582-627 and then be so in- 
tensely stupid as to substitute the Easters of the first lunar cycle without chang- 
ing the numbers of the moons or the dates for the other four cycles. We have 
already called attention to the lack of computistic knowledge in the West. The 
cycle of Isidore strikingly illustrates this profound ignorance.‘ What clearly 
happened was that the Dionysiac table was grossly corrupted in the hope that it 
would serve for another period of ninety-five years — or rather, for the first 
nineteen of the ninety-five years, since the table was not touched for the last 
four cycles. The absence of any definite reference to Dionysius results from the 
conditions surrounding the circulation of the tables, which were originally com- 
posed by the famous Bishop Cyril and merely translated and adapted by the 
somewhat unorthodox monk Dionysius. We know that Rufinus’ translation and 
adaptation of Eusebius’ History was cited as ‘Eusebius.’ Moreover, Bede, for 
instance, quoted Dionysius’ translation of the Canons without mentioning the 
name of the translator, although Dionysius was popular enough with Bede.’ The 
monk Leo, who clearly used Dionysius’ work, does not mention his name, and 
we have already seen that ‘Felix’ endeavored to raise Dionysius’ status by con- 
ferring upon him the title of Abbot. The independent appearance of knowledge 
of Dionysius in Spain at the time the Etymologies was composed, in the work of 
Leo, would have convinced Krusch had he not been at pains to disprove every 
possible early appearance of the Dionysiac tables.§ ~ 


1 F.H.R., xxx, 431. 

* “Cassiodorstudien,’ Philologus, yxx1 (1912), 278-299; cf. pp. 290-299. The text of the computus 
is given, pp. 297-299. 3 Neues Archiv, 1x, 114, 117-120. 

‘ Etym., vi, 17. No definitive text of these tables exists, for Lindsay simply copied the old text of 
Arevalo at this point. 5 De Temporum Ratione, Ch. 14. 

* By a bit of specious reasoning, Krusch proves that, since the table is not the Dionysiac table for 
the years 627-721, it must be an independent adaptation of Cyril for the years 532-626; cf. Neues 
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What is of interest in Isidore’s work is the apparent catholicity of the Alex- 
andrian mode of reckoning in the West — further evidence that the apostolic 
see was choosing the Greek dates for Easter from the Victorian tables. Besides, 
since we have surmised that as late as 577 some parts of Spain were celebrating 
Easter according to a wholly native mode of reckoning, it seems possible, in the 
absence of other evidence, that the Victorian tables never were used in Spain, 
but that when the canonical reckoning was adopted after the political difficulties 
that beset the country it was adopted in the Dionysiac form. 

Of the appearance of a calculation from the nativity in Victor of Tonnenna, 
there is reasonable doubt. Mommsen thought that Victor knew the Dionysiac 
tables and had adapted them for historical purposes.! Poole’s argument that 
Victor used one calculation in one place and changed to another calculation in 
another appears unsound, and there is not much to be said for the fact that ‘in- 
carnation’ and ‘nativity’ are not synonymous.” But we have no other evidence 
that the Dionysiac era was used for historical purposes before the close of the 
seventh century. 

Poole wanted ‘Felix, Abbot of Cyrillitanus, Chyllitanus, or Ghyllitanus,’ the 
writer who continued the cycle of Dionysius from 627 to 721, to come from 
Cassiodorus’ monastery. He finds, in a letter of Gregory the Great, Scyllitanus 
used as an adjective for Scylaceum, and thinks that the scribe of Felix corrupted 
the word into one or all the various readings given.’ But the theory assumes that 
a non-extant reading in one text can be associated with a reading that occurs 
but once elsewhere in literature, and that a Felix could have been abbot of 
Squillace in 616 without appearing elsewhere in literature. Poole first asserted 
that ‘no other name of a monastery at all resembling that given in the manu- 
scripts. . . has been discovered.’ But in his later correction‘ he called attention 
to Felix, Abbot of Gillitanus, a monastery in Africa, who was excommunicated 
by Vigilius during the Three Chapters controversy and who died in exile in 
Sinope in 557, according to Victor of Tonnenna, who mentioned him twice.’ With 
Felix’s excommunication, the monastery was broken up and the monks scattered. 
Now of Felixes there is no end and there may have been one or many in every 
monastery, but of Gillitanus there apparently was but one. Since it is manifestly 
impossible for a man who died in 557 to compose a cycle in 617, we may choose the 
common alternative, that the name, Felix of Gillitanus, which appeared on an 
authentic work, became confused with another work not written by that man.° 


Archiv, 1x, 117-118. There is no reason why it could not have been the Dionysiac table for years 532- 
626 — certainly the most natural assumption. 1 M.G.H., Chronica Minora, u, 181. 

2 Op. cit., p. 211. Krusch (p. 187) cites the Tractatus de computo ecclesiastico (written in 737): ‘A 
nativitate Domini usque ad praesentem annum . . . secundum Graecos cyclo.’ 

Pp. 61. * Pp. 212-213. 

5 ‘Epistola Vigilii Papae ad Rusticum et Sebastianum,’ Patr. Lat., txrx, 50; ‘Victoris Tonnennensis 
Episcopi Chronica,’ Chronica Minora (ed. Mommsen), 11, 203, 204. It appears to be no more than a 
coincidence, though an interesting one, that Victor and Felix, both connected with the early history 
of the Dionysiac cycle, should be linked in this way also. 

® His name appears nowhere in the body of the text, but only in the captions; cf. Pair. Lat., cxx1x, 
1831, or Krusch, Studien, pp. 207-208. 
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Krusch, without definitely surmising that this was the case, had previously sug- 
gested that the author of the continuation of the Dionysiac cycle might have been 
the Spanish monk Leo, of whom we shall speak later. No evidence supports 
Krusch’s suggestion. We can only say that somewhere in the West (Squillace is 
possible, but no more possible than any other place, and less possible than parts 
of Africa and Spain) the Dionysiac cycle was known and used before 616, and at 
that time a continuation was drawn up for it and circulated. 

But the crux of Poole’s evidence is the statements of Bede. It is true that Bede 
but once mentions the age of the moon, but this merely confirms the fact that 
the papal decree was and always had been based on the Alexandrian usage. Ob- 
jections to the Victorian tables were based on other counts. The canonical reck- 
oning, having made its way into Ireland during the sixth century in opposition 
to the native 84-year reckoning based on moons 14-20, aroused the synod of the 
South Irish to definitive action only when they received a papal epistle in the 
year 629 exhorting them to follow a more correct method.! What followed is 
described in a letter of Cummian, probably Abbot of Durrow.? A synod was held 
and, in order to ascertain the correct practice, delegates were sent to Rome in the 
year 630. The delegates, returning with a Victorian table, asserted that they 
had found a Greek and a Jew, Scythian and Egyptian at the same hospice in 
Rome at which they stayed and with them had all observed the same Easter at 
St Peter’s. Further, they testified to the synod: “Throughout the whole world this 
Easter, as we know, is celebrated.’ But, in spite of the information, the synod 
finally disagreed, part choosing to remain with the old (Irish) method, and the 
other part choosing to adopt the canonical practice, which was contained in the 
Victorian tables. Cummian wrote in 632 to his friend Segene urging his adoption 
of the proper Easter. The sequel we learn from Bede.* John, a successor of Hon- 
orius, wrote a letter to the recalcitrant Irish ‘of great authority and full of good 
learning for the sake of amending the same error, evidenter astruens* quia domini- 
cum paschae diem a xv* luna usque ad rxi®™ quod in Nicaena synodo probatum est 
oportet inquiri.’ Poole concludes, since the rest of the letter is given verbatim, 
but only with Bede’s summary of the Pope’s remarks on the Easter question, 
that Bede found that the Pope recommended luna 16-22 and, not liking the in- 
formation, had changed the wording to suit his own needs.® The missing section 


1 I have followed MacCarthy in these dates (op. cit., p. cxli) rather than Krusch and Poole. The 
reasons behind both judgments are irrelevant to our purpose. 

2 For texts and commentary on Cummian, cf. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland 
(1929), pp. 220-221. The text, reprinted from Ussher who used a Cottonian manuscript now lost, 
is found in Patr. Lat., xxxvut, 969 ff. 3 H.E., u, 19. 

‘4 Evidenter astruens are the exact words used by Hilarius in his letter to Victorius. In that context 
they obviously mean ‘plainly setting forth,’ but Poole would infer another meaning when they appear 
in Bede. 

5 “This looks like Bede’s own explanation of what he presumed the letter of direct. . . . There are 
three possibilities: Bede may have had an incomplete copy of the letter before him; or he may have 
omitted the definition of the correct limits of Easter, because he had already mentioned that the let- 
ter dealt with it; or he may have found that it disagreed with what he had laid down, and in fact 
prescribed not luna xv but luna xvt. This last suggestion is confirmed by what Cummian says; for 
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is gone for all time, and we have no idea what the Pope said about the age of the 
moon, although he would be sure to speak of the matter, seeing that the Irish 
were in error. Possibly, but improbably, he may even have recommended moons 
16-22; for according to the standard Victorian tables moons 16-22 marked the 
Greek Easter for the eighty-five years before 664. If so, the worst that Bede 
did was to correct a manifest error arising from the peculiar circumstances of 
which Bede was well aware. We know that Cummian and his colleagues were 
recommending moons 16-22 because they so appeared in the Victorian tables. 
But Cummian was obviously a very bad computist, and Bede would not have 
gratuitously praised the work of John if he had fallen into the same error. Con- 
sidering the tested truth of Bede’s history, we can conclude without hesitation 
that the Pope discussed in detail the cause of the errors in the Victorian tables, 
showing the method of using them and the proper age of the moon. To include 
the missing passage (evidently of great length), Bede, than whom there was no 
stronger supporter of the chair of St Peter, would have to explain the weakness 
of the papacy in using old tables when corrected (Dionysiac) tables were in circu- 
lation. It was within the bounds of Bede’s ethical code to omit self-condemning 
passages, but it certainly was not within his code to assert that what was not was. 

Further evidence can be secured from the letter of Cummian. Not only does he 
mention the cycle of Dionysius, but he quotes the false statement of Dionysius 
that a cycle was composed at the Nicene Council.! Again, he asserts that moon 
16-22 was the canonical custom supported by oriental computists, a clear proof 
that he was deceived by the Victorian errors and was using the victorian tables to 
ascertain Greek usage, although the Dionysiac tables were circulating in Ireland, 
probably as a corrective document. At several points he showed his complete 
inability to handle technical matters. His letter indicates the knowledge of the 
average cleric of South Ireland in the first half of the seventh century. 


besides referring, as we have seen, to the cycle of Victorius, he accepts luna xvi as the earliest day 
of the resurrectio,’ Poole, op. cit., p. 59. 

1 Patr. Lat., uxxxvu, 969-78. ‘Scrutaminique, ut Cyrillus ait, quod ordinavit synodus Nicena— 
lunas xIv“* omnium annorum per decemnovennalem cyclum.’ This is the false information which 
Dionysius included in his Prologue; cf. Krusch, Neues Archiv, rx, 107. As a matter of fact, Cummian 
took this passage verbatim from the spurious Epistle of Cyril, a forgery, probably English, of the year 
606, based on Dionysius and written with the sole purpose of aiding the adoption of the Dionysiac 
tables. I have not treated the Epistle of Cyril or other forgeries like it in this paper, for the thorny 
topic of the Paschal Forgeries would lead us too far afield. Probably the best discussion is found in 
MacCarthy, pp. cxv—cxxxvii, but there are certain obvious discrepancies which have not been recti- 
fied. That MacCarthy totally neglected the inherent differences in Victorian and Dionysiac tables 
is shown by his statement: “The transition (from Victorian to Dionysiac) . . . involved no violent 
change... . The comparatively few differences between the two systems... were duly noted by 
Victorius. All that had to be done, accordingly, was to celebrate on the Greek date when such was 
marked in the Table,’ Annals of Ulster, tv, cxliii-cxliv. But in this period to celebrate the Victorian 
Greek date would be to observe an erroneously-calculated Easter and one observed nowhere else in 
Christendom, as we have seen. 

The computistic premise that moons 16-22 were accepted has been built primarily upon this letter 
of Cummian; but we have already showed how Cummian, who on every count proves himself an 
unreliable computist, was deceived. For other errors and false information in Cummian’s work, cf. 
MacCarthy, pp. cxxxv-cxlii. 
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But these are not the only proofs of the general circulation of the Dionysiac 
reckoning. According to Bede, ‘a very earnest defender of the true Easter, one 
named Ronan, Irish born yet fully instructed in the rule of ecclesiastical truth 
in the parts of France and Italy,’ raised the question of the true Easter with 
Finan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, a.p. 652—661.! Whether Ronan learned the Dio- 
nysiac table or the papally-sanctioned Greek dates of the Victorian table makes 
no actual difference, for they were one and the same. But in France and Italy he 
learned the method sanctioned at the Council of Whitby, unless we are again to 
charge Bede with error. Consequently, it would appear that he was acquainted 
with the Dionysiac tables. According to Bede, James, deacon under Archbishop 
Paulinus, observed the true Easter. Paulinus was once a member of the missionary 
colony established at Canterbury by Gregory the Great. If we should for the 
moment grant that Augustine’s mission used the Victorian tables and that the 
Dionysiac tables came into England at a later date, no difference would exist 
in fact so long as the papal decree was followed. England during this period was 
in constant communication with Rome; consequently it would not be in doubt. 

But a note of the eighth or ninth century in the Wurzburg codex of St Matthew, 
written in an Irish hand, states that Mosinu Maccumin, scribe and Abbot of 
Bangor, was the first of the Irish who learned the computus by rote from a cer- 
tain Greek and that afterwards a pupil of his committed this knowledge to 
writing. Beyond a doubt the Dionysiac cycle was meant, and we may surmise 
that one of the members of the Augustinian mission first taught the cycle.* 

The first complete information about Paschal usage in Spain is furnished by 
the monk, Leo, who wrote in the year 627 at the request of the Archdeacon 
Sesuldus.* Not only did he expound the Alexandrian system then in use, but he 
quotes at some length verbatim from Dionysius, whom he never mentions by 
name. Moreover, he condemns the Victorian tables because they are likely to 
lead to confusion in years when two dates are given and because the Victorian 
moons 16-22 are unscriptural and uncanonical. Leo, throughout the work, 
evinces his ability as a computist. The Dionysiac tables, then, were received and 
accepted as canonical in Spain some time prior to a.p. 627, although Cyril and 
Theophilus, and not Dionysius, were recorded as the authors. 

The Irish missionary, Columban, when he founded the monastery of Luxeuil 

1 H.E., 11, 25. 

2 Georg Schepps, Die altesten Evangelienhandschriften der Wurzburger Universitatsbibliothek (Wurz- 
burg, 1877), p. 26. MacCarthy, to whom I am indebted for the reference, gives the obit of MacCumin 
as A.D. 610 (op. cit., p. exxxiii). It was, of course, with the monks of Bangor that Augustine struggled 
over the celebration of Easter (Bede, H.E. 11, 2). We have in the Wurzburg manuscript an explana- 
tion of the presence of Dionysius in Ireland and of a means of transmission of the Dionysiac tables. 
A cycle of ninety-five years could be committed to memory, whereas the 532-year cycle of Victorius 
would tax the clerical powers. 

In this context it is well to call attention to the erroneous statement, too often repeated (see, for 
instance, MacCarthy, p. li), that the division of the 19-year cycle into 8 and 11 had no computistic 
value. Since the arrangement of common and embolismic years was CCECCECE’CCECCECCECE, the di- 
vision into 8 and 11 had definite value for those who learned their rules by rote. 

3 The text is given by Krusch, Studien, pp. 298-302. He has marked the passages quoted from 


Dionysius. 
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in France, discovered that his Paschal observance, based on the 84-year cycle, 
was opposed by the Gallican bishops who had adopted the Easter-cycle of Vic- 
torius at their national council of 541.1 Columban appealed in several unanswered 
letters to Gregory the Great, asserting that either the 21st or 22nd moon was 
uncanonical and citing the holy Anatolius as his authority.? These letters, then, 
were directed against both practices which existed in Gaul. Columban particu- 
larly objected to the double dates in the tables, leading as they did to the very 
confusion he witnessed.’ It was for these very errors and the fact that the tables 
were bound to lead to confusion that the Irish scholars had rejected and derided 
them after close examination. Had they been able to use the more correct Dio- 
nysiac tables, we have no doubt, from Columban’s letter, that the Irish Paschal 
question would have been settled long before it was. 

In the year 725 Bede composed his De Temporum Ratione, an extended com- 
mentary upon Easter-tables and calculation and a description of the Dionysiac 
tables. It was manifestly his purpose, in compiling the work, to clear up the con- 
fusion existing in England and Ireland once and for all. Had it not been for the 
perpetual tables (532 years) which he constructed on the Dionysiac data, we 
can not tell how long it would have been before the Dionysiac tables would have 
completely supplanted the Victorian. The primary practical argument for the 
Victorian tables no doubt had been that they ‘would last forever.’ Although Bede 
acknowledged, when he wrote his work, that there were still those who used the 
Victorian tables, and although he vented all his accumulated spleen against Vic- 
torius, the error which modern computists have taken as the primary point of 
difference was of no import whatever to him; that is, although he devoted two 
chapters to Victorius, one is exclusively given to error no. 1‘ and the other to error 
no. 3.5 At no time does he mention the difference arising from the observance of 
moons 16-22. He never accuses Victorius of violation of the canons of the Alex- 
andrians, but constantly of erroneous application of the canons. 

In summary: Victorius obeyed the edict of his Pope, showing the differences 
arising between two methods of calculation and giving the Greek method which 
Hilarius wanted to achieve uniformity. Thereafter the papal decrees named the 
Alexandrian Easter, but, because of poor communication and the inherent errors 
of the Victorian tables, other Easters were observed in isolated regions. At no 


1‘Placuit itaque, Deo propitio, ut sanctum Pascha secundum laterculum Victorii ab omnibus 
sacerdotibus uno tempore celebretur,’-—Concil. Aurelian IV, Can. u (ed. Harduin, 1, 1436). 

No mention was made of the choice in double years; hence the confusion in the time of Gregory 
of Tours. It was undoubtedly taken for granted that provinces would follow the edicts of Rome. 

2M.G.H., Epist. Merov. Aevi 1 (1892), 156-158, ‘Luna autem xxi aut xx1 extra jus lucis est.’ 
By Anatolius, Columban meant the Irish forgery of the sixth century which passed under the name 
of the Laodicean bishop, for which see Kenney, op. cit., p. 217. 

3 Sed confiteor conscientiae meae secreta, quod plus credo traditioni patriae meae iuxta do 
(ctrinam) et calculum Lxxxtv annorum et Anatolium . . . quam iuxta Victorium nuper dubie scriben- 
tem, et, ubi necesse erat, nihil definientem, ut ipse in suo testatus est Prologo.—M.G.H., Ep. M. Aev., 
1, 162. The Easter question was but one of a number of questions raised in Columban’s letters to the 
popes. Columban’s undiplomatic tone and Gregory’s previous dealings with the Irish sufficiently ac- 
count for the letter’s remaining unanswered. 

‘ Ch. 42. 5 Ch. 51. 
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time did moons 16-22 receive official sanction (except under Symmachus), al- 
though, because of the errors of Victorius, the moon marked 22 was sometimes 
observed. The recurring errors necessitated a remedy, which was found in the 
Dionysiac tables. These tables did not, to our knowledge, receive the official 
sanction of Rome, but spread by a slow and natural circulation, perhap from 
Italy through Africa and Spain into France and England, and gradually sup- 
planted for practical purposes the Victorian tables, although in theory there was 
no difference between them. The earliest positive records we have of their appear- 
ance are in Italy in 562, in Spain in 627, in Ireland in 631, and in some unknown 
region in 616; but there are many indications that they had found their way about 
these countries some time before. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 





PARISIAN MASTERS AS A CORPORATION, 1200-1246! 
By GAINES POST 


In THE first half of the thirteenth century the masters in the schools at Paris won 
measurably in a struggle for corporate freedom from the direct control of the 
cathedral chapter and the bishop. Whether they could form a corporation was a 
matter of doubt to canonists in the second decade of the century ;? that they couid 
do so was still a source of mild surprise a generation later.* When they received, 
during the struggle for autonomy, legal recognition as a corporation is even now 
a subject of controversy.‘ The problem of the rise of the corporation or universitas 


1 I wish to acknowledge here my debt to Professor F. M. Powicke (the first volume of his second 
edition of H. Rashdall’s Universities will soon appear) for his suggestions and corrections. 

? Johannes Teutonicus, gloss ad v. de iure communi (Compilatio IV, 1. 1, t. De procuratoribus, 
c. 2=c. 7, x, 1, 38): ‘Dubitationis causa hec fuit [whether the scolares at Paris could elect procurators 
ad litem), quia scolares non videntur constituere universitatem, cum causam vel ius universitatis non 
sint a principe consecuti . . .” (Bamberg, MS. Can. 23, fol. 12”). He concludes that they could; see 
below, where I discuss the question of procuration, p. 431, n. 1. 

3 Henry of Susa (Hostiensis), Summa super Titulis Decretalium (Eichstadt: Reyser, 1478), 1. v, 
t. De magistris: ‘Porro si universitas magistrorum et scolarium consideretur, certum est quod singu- 
larium scientiarum modi et studia sunt diversa, et tamen unum corpus faciunt, et insimul coherent, 
et insimul coniunguntur.’ 

4 Nearly fifty years ago appeared the theory of Father H. Denifle, that the essential University of 
Paris, the society of masters, was flourishing by 1209, and that a corporation of students was legally 
recognized by 1215, Die Entstehung der Universitaten des M ittelalters bis 1400, 1 (Berlin, 1885), 63-131, 
68 f., 76-82, 86-88, 91, 129-131; cf. Denifle andE. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisienses, 
1 (Paris, 1889), ix f. Ten years later his conclusions were on the whole accepted by H. Rashdall, 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 1 (Oxford, 1895), 288, 298-325. Four years ago, how- 
ever, M. Louis Halphen reconsidered the problem and concluded that the corporation was not fully 
and definitively recognized by the papacy until 1231-1246, ‘Les Débuts de |’ Université de Paris,’ 
Studi Medievali, Nuova Serie, 11 (1929), 134-139; ‘Les Universités au XIII¢ Siécle,’ Revue Historique, 
CLXvI (1931), 222; and L’Essor de I’ Europe (Peuples et Civilizations, v1, Paris: Félix Alean, 1932), p. 
$22 — here M. Halphen seems to recognize the University as existing before 1231, but only as an 
‘association générale’ and as a ‘collectivité,’ not as a fully legal corporation. This divergence in opin- 
ions is largely a result of different conceptions of a corporation in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Denifle and Rashdall tend to accept as a legal corporation one which acts as such before it has 
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of masters at Paris therefore merits reconsideration. How and when the new cor- 
poration appeared and became legal can be understood only after a careful study 
of contemporary theories and definitions and of the extent to which the body of 
masters, in the terminology of the period, in their functions and organization, in 
their legal competency (through procuration) in the procedure of ecclesiastical 
courts,' and in the recognition of their collectivity by the papacy, corresponded 
to a corporation in thirteenth century thought and practice. 


I, THEORIES AND DEFINITIONS 


In general, the conceptions of a corporation held by civil and canon lawyers 
of the thirteenth century were lacking in precision.? A corporation might be called 
a corpus, universitas, communitas, collegium, societas,’ or even (by Pillius) a con- 
sortium or schola;‘ and it was vaguely defined as a collectio personarum plurium,5 
or ‘plurium corporum inter se distantium, uno nomine specialiter eis deputato.”* 
Three persons or more in a profession’ could form a collegium® for the purpose of 


obtained its complete organization, and which is only tacitly recognized by superior authorities 
through privileges. M. Halphen would postpone legality until all the functions are exercised and all 
the privileges obtained which were deemed necessary in a later period of the development of corpora- 
tion theory. Since he himself admits that the whole subject merits further study (Studi Medievali, u, 
139), and has (along with Denifle and Rashdall) neglected the corporation as it acted in the courts 
and was treated in legal practice, I feel that further considerations, based on contemporary opinions 
and legal procedure, are needed. 

1 The masters and students and their corporation were subject to canon law, Rashdall, 1, 292 f.: 
Chartularium, 1, Introd., no. 15=c. 9, x, 2, 2— on which Bernardus (of Parma), Casus, ‘Nota, quod 
dicitur in ista decr. speciale est parisius in favorem universitatis,’ Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS., lat. 3965, fol. 50”; gloss, ‘scolares parisienses conquesti sunt quod quando conveniebantur vel 
conveniebant, non recipiebantur canones allegati, sed consuetudo terre, unde super hoc providetur,’ 
Apparatus to Decretals of Gregory 1x (B.N., MS. lat. 3949), 1. 1, t. De foro competenti, c. 9. Cf. 
Chartularium, 1, Introd., no. 15, note 2, ‘scolares.’ The statements above, while late, strengthen the 
evidence that Celestine 1m had in mind especially students at Paris; but see Denifle, Univ., p. 680, 
n. 88. See the privilege of Philip Augustus, 1200, ibid., 1, no. 1; and M. M. Davy, ‘La situation 
juridique des étudiants de l’ Université de Paris au XIII° siécle,’ Revue d’ Histoire de I’ Eglise en France, 
xvir (1931), 298 f., $10 f. 

2 O. Gierke, Das Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, 111 (Berlin, 1881), 192, 247 f. 

3 Gierke, m1, 193, 248. 4 Ibid., m1, 193. 5 Pillius (ca 1192), Gierke, m1, 193. 

6 Hugolinus, ibid., m1, 193; cf. gloss ad v. unum corpus (Compilatio 11, 1. 1, t. De constitutionibus. 
c. 1=c. 6, x, 1, 2): ‘Corporum tria genera distinguuntur in iure civili, unumquodque uno spiritu 
continetur, ut homo, lignum, lapis, et sumitur species large; aliud quod coherentibus partibus con- 
stat, ut domus, navis; tercium quod ex partibus distantibus constat, ut populus, collegium, grex . . .’ 
(Paris, B.N., MS. lat. 15398, fol. 106"). Henry of Susa, Summa, 1.1, t. De sindico: universitas, ‘col- 
lectio plurium corporum racionabilium speciali nomine attributo’; collegium, ‘plurium personarum 
collectio simul inhabitantium speciali nomine attributo.’ 

7 Azo, ‘magistri ergo possunt eligere consules quia ipsi exercent professionem;’ Accursius, ‘magistri 
ergo possunt eligere, quia ipsi exercent professionem, et sic fit Parisius,’ Denifle, Univ., 1, 170, notes 
425 and 426, also n. 427. 

8 Gloss ad v. in congregatione (Comp. I, 1. 1, t. De electione, c. 1=c. 1, x, 1, 6), ‘Nota quod duo faci- 
unt congregationem, ut hic, tres collegium, ff. de verbi significatione, Neratius [Digest, 1, 16, §85),’ 
Halle, Universititsbibl., 4S. Ye 80; and Alanus, ad v. donum ratum (Comp. I, 1.1, t. De consuetudine, 
c. 2=c. 3, x, 8, 24), ‘Est contra ff. de verbi sign., Neratius, ubi dicitur quod non nisi tres faciunt 
collegium, quod verum est quoad contestationem ipsius; durare tamen potest in uno. Al.,’ Halle, 
MS. YE 82. For later opinions see Gierke, 11, 287, n. 125. 
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securing justice for each member,' but the collegium must be recognized either 
by common law? or by the ‘tacit or express approval’ of a superior authority.’ 
Such a corporation could elect its own officers and representatives,‘ could within 
certain limits make statutes, could possess property,® and could, as a legal per- 
son,’ sue and be sued through a syndicus or procurator.® In detail these concep- 
tions varied from time to time, and developed in step with the evolution of cor- 
porations and legal procedure. 


II. TERMINOLOGY 


If the term consortium has small legal significance with Pillius, it is at least 
interesting that it is used in a corporate sense in papal letters to the masters at 
Paris in 1208—1209° and as late as 1253'° and 1255." We find communitas scolarium 
used in 1207," and communio magistrorum and societas magistrorum in the next 
two years. But the term universitas, in the strict sense of corporation as opposed 


1 Hugolinus and others, Gierke, 111, 208. * Ibid., 11, 207 f. 

3 Ibid., 111, 208, and, for the statement of Innocent rv, 289. For an ecclesiastical corporation the 
authority of the bishop was needed, but not for a corporation of masters or students; so also Henry of 
Susa, Summa, 1, t. De sindico. 

4 Gierke, m1, 208, 228, 304 f. 5 Tbid., 11, 215 f., 307-328. 6 Thid., 11, 209 f., 291-301. 

7 Roffredus of Beneventum held that a representative could not function in court for a pars uni- 
versitatis, for the ‘universitas est quoddam individuum, unde partes non habet’ (cbid., 111, 204). But 
the conception of the fictitious person is first fully expressed by Innocent 1v (pp. 278-282). 

§ Ibhid., 11, 232, 309, 336 f., 338, 340 f. Henry of Susa emphasizes the rights of owning property 
(res communes), and having a common chest or purse (arca communis), and of having a ‘sindicum vel 
actorem per quos agant atque respondeant,’ Summa, 1.1, t. De sindico; cf. Digest, 111, 4, 1, §1, where 
the same rights are stressed. 

® Chartularium, 1, 68. Rashdall, Universities, 1, 293 f., and Denifle, Chartularium, 1, ix, find an ear- 
lier use of consortium in 1170-75 in the life of John, Abbot of St Albans (1195-1214), Thomas of 
Walsingham, Gesta Abbatum Sancti Albani, ed. H. T. Riley, 1 (London, 1867), 217, ‘in juventute . . . 
ad electorum consortium magistrorum meruit attingere.’ But these words belong to Matthew Paris, 
not, probably, to the original annals of the monastery (sce Riley’s introduction, pp. x f.), and should 
not be attached to the masters of 1170-75. 

10 Chartularium, 1, nos 222 and 224; on the restoration of the Friars regént in theology ‘ad statum 
pristinum et ad collegium magistrorum ac Universitatis consortium’ (p. 247). 

Ul Tbid., 1, 284, 285 ff., 293, where Alexander tv uses the terms collegium and consortium Universitatis, 
and also consortium magistrorum, while the masters and students use collegium Universitatis and 
consortium magistrorum; cf. p. 243. 

2 Chartularium, 1, 65; statute of the bishop and cathedral chapter of Paris. 

3 Tbid., 1, 67 f. M. Halphen (Studi Medievali, 11, 135) objects to attaching any significance to the 
expression used by Innocent m1, ‘ex tunc beneficio societatis eorum [magistrorum] in magistralibus 
privaretur,’ on the ground that Master G. was excluded not from a corporation, but merely from 
association with other masters and from the enjoyment of the advantages of this association. Ap- 
parently M. Halphen does not reflect that the main purpose of a corporation was to secure for each 
member certain professional advantages, and that it must regulate membership; cf. infra, p. In 1253 
the University expelled the two Dominican regents in theology (Chartularium, 1, nos 219, 222, 230, 
247); Alexander rv describes the expulsion in the terms used almost fifty years earlier by Innocent 
111, ‘eos beneficio societatis in magistralibus,’ ibid., 1, 280. Deprivation of magisterial rights was seri- 
ous; it was the loss of all rights in the corporation. Although until 1213 an expelled master could con- 
tinue to teach in the diocese, since his license to teach was obtained from the chancellor, after 1213 
the chancellor could not grant the license to a candidate not approved by the masters, ibid., 1, no. 
16. These magisterial rights are listed by Henry of Susa (cited by Bernard of Parma, glosses on 
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to any group of persons (as in Noverit universitas vestra), was that which was 
most often used to designate the whole body of masters and students — that is, 
the masters of the four Faculties — acting as a legal person.’ In the first original 
instrument drawn up in their name, 1221, the masters term themselves ‘nos 
universitas magistrorum et scolarium Parisiensium.’* More important is the 
terminology in the text of papal letters and legatine ordinances relating to the 
masters and students: universitas vestra and magistrorum, 1208-1209;* vestra 
universitas, 1210—-1213;5 universitas magistrorum et scolarium, 1215,* 1221,’ and 
1222;° doctorum et discipulorum Parisiensium universitas and universitas doc- 


Decretals of Gregory rx), ad v. in magistralibus (c. 11, x, 1, 2): ‘i.e., in consiliis, exequiis, conventibus, 
examinationibus, et licentiis dandis, et aliis tractatibus et libertatibus magistrorum. hos.,’ B.N., 
MS. lat. 3949, fol. 7". 

1 Rashdall, Universities, 1, 322 ff. The masters in the Faculty of Arts were often at the same time 
students in the higher Faculties of Medicine, Canon Law, and Theology. That the masters constituted 
the University is shown by the fact that they appointed procurators and petitioned for a seal, infra, 
pp. 434, n. 3. 

2 About 1214 Guillaume le Breton speaks of the universitas scolarium and its action against Amaury 
de Béne before 1204 or 1207; H. F. Delaborde, (uvres de Rigord et Guillaume le Breton, 1 (Paris, 
1882), 231: Amaury ‘accessit ad summum pontificem, qui, audita ejus propositione et universitatis 
scolarium contradictione, sententiavit contra ipsum. Redit ergo Parisius, et compellitur ab Univer- 
sitate confiteri ore quod in contrarium predicte opinioni sue sentiret.’ But the words ab Universitate 
cannot be proved to be by Guillaume le Breton; ibid., 11, iv-v, and xxxvii, on the date of the manu- 
scripts; Rashdall, 1, 300 f., n. 1. On the date of the Gesta of Guillaume, see A. Molinier, Les Sources 
de l' Histoire de France, 1, iii (Paris, 1903), 4. 3 Chartularium, 1, no. 42. 

4 Ibid., 1, 67 f. M. Halphen (Studi Medievali, u, 135) thinks that the vaguer meaning is intended 
because the decretal is addressed ‘Universis doctoribus sacre pagine, decretorum et liberalium ar- 
tium,’ failing to note that the universitas magistrorum is enforcing its statutes and expelling Master G. 
from the consortium and societas of the masters. His further objection, that the decretal is not dated, 
is without foundation, for it appears in the Register of Innocent 111, an. 11, and in Compilatio ITI, 
1. ny, t. 15, ce. 12 (=e. 11, x, 1, 2), which was compiled in 1210 from the papal Register; J. F. von 
Schulte, Die Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des Canonischen Rechts von Gratian bis auf die Gegen- 
wort, 1 (Stuttgart, 1875), 87; cf. Chartularium, 1, 68, note. 

5 Chartularium, 1, no. 24, ‘interdum vestra universitas ad agendum et respondendum commodes 
interesse non potest;’ decretal of Innocent 11 granting to the ‘scolaribus Parisiensibus’ the right of 
electing a procurator for litigation. Contrary to M. Halphen (Studi Medievali, 11, 135), who holds that 
the word universitas here is used in a general sense, I think that a corporate sense is indicated by the 
fact that procuration was granted in response to a petition (on petitions, infra, pp. 432 ff.), and that the 
universitas could have a procurator (on procuration, infra, pp. 430ff.). The canonists refuse the right of 
procuration to an illegal corporation — Johannes Teutonicus and Innocent rv (infra, p. 431, n. 1). 
Thus not any collectivity could have a procurator, and the moment Innocent 111 recognized that the 
masters at Paris could have one they constituted a corporation. A suit of the Abbot against the men 
of Saint-Gilles in 1257 illustrates the connection of procuration with incorporation; E. Bligny- 
Bondurand, Les Coutumes de Saint-Gilles (Paris, 1915), p. 183. — I owe this reference to Professor 
C. H. Taylor. 

5 Ibid., 1, no. 20, p. 79, statutes of Cardinal Robert de Courcon, apostolic legate, for the Univer- 
sity. Strangely, M. Halphen (op. cit., 1, 135) asserts that these statutes do not name the University; 
yet it is decreed that transgressors should appear ‘coram universitatem magistrorum et scolarium, 
vel coram aliquibus ab Universitate constitutis.’ 

7 Ibid., 1, no. 41; ‘sigillo nomine universitatis magistrorum et scolarium nuper facto.’ 

C8 Ibid., 1, no. 45; Honorius m1 prohibits sentences of excommunication ‘in universitatem magis- 
trorum ‘et scolarium.’ 
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torum, 1219;! magistri et universitas scolarium, 1228;? universitas scolarium, 1231;8 
and universitas magistrorum vel scolarium, 1231.4 Not until 1245 does the address 
of an original papal bull directed to the masters and students contain the word 
universitas.’ This late appearance, however, of the term universitas in the address 
cannot be taken as the first possible date of a legal corporation,* for the usual 
form of address, which was the earliest and continued to be used after the new 
formula appeared, was ‘universis magistris et scolaribus,’ 1215,’ or ‘dilectis filiis 
magistris et scolaribus,’ 1217; or, preferably, ‘dil. fil. universis magistris et scola- 
ribus Parisiensibus (Parisius commorantibus),’ 1220. By 1215, then, nearly all 
the terms used by lawyers for corporations are found in the sources relating to 
the masters at Paris.’° But a final conclusion cannot be drawn from terminology 


1 Chartularium, 1, no. $1; chiefly on procuration. 

2 Ibid., 1, no. 58; confirmation of articles of the settlement of a struggle with the bishop and chan- 
cellor. 

3 Tbid., 1, 187; statutes and privileges of Gregory 1x; for the universitas scolarium two masters are 
to receive the chancellor's oath. 

4 Tbid., 1, no. 95; prohibition of excommunication of this universitas or its officers; cf. no. 113. 

5 Ibid., 1, no. 135, ‘dilectis filiis magistris et universitati scolarium Parisiensium.’ On the back of 
the document is the address, ‘Universitas parisiensis,’ probably written by a chancery official. From 
this time on it is found in varying combinations: in the formula just given, or with ‘doctoribus’ in 
place of ‘magistris,’ 1247, 1253, and 1254 (1, nos 169, 222, 225, and 237); or ‘dil. fil. universitati magis- 
trorum et scolarium’ (1259, 1, nos 349 and 350); or ‘dil. fil. Universitati Parisiensi’ (first in 1263, 1, 
no. 382). 

6M. Halphen (op. cit., 1, 135) thinks that because the decretal of Innocent mm, 1208-09 (Chartu- 
larium, 1, no. 8), was addressed ‘universis doctoribus,’ it related not to a University but merely to all 
the doctors. Yet in the text the pope speaks of the universitas, socictas, and consortium magistrorum, 
which has its statutes and expels members. It could be equally maintained that Alexander rv’s 
Quasi lignum vite in 1255 does not refer to a corporation — although the terms universitas, consortium, 
and collegium are evident in the text — because it is addressed “dil. fil. universis magistris et scolaribus 
Paris’ (ibid., 1, no. 247). But M. Halphen concedes that the University of Paris was legally constituted 
in 1231, when Gregory rx addressed the Parens scientiarum ‘dil. fil. universis magistris scolaribus 
Paris.’ (ibid., 1, 136). 

7 Chartularium, 1, no. 20. 8 Tbid., 1, no. 25; thereafter, 1246, 1252, 1259 (1, nos 162, 215, 343). 

® Ibid., 1, no. 36; for later examples, nos 40, 79, 113, 143, 165, 207, 211, 247, 271, 383, 512. 

In papal bulls not preserved in the original we find ‘universis magistris et scolaribus Paris.’ as 
early as 1205 (1, no. 3), ‘universis doctoribus etc.’ in 1208-09 (no. 8), and ‘scolaribus Parisiensibus’ 
in 1210-1212 (no. 24). 

Guido Faba in his Summa Dictaminis notes how papal privileges should be addressed to masters 
and students at Bologna: ‘exemplum: Gregorius, etc. . . . dilectis filiis doctoribus et magistris et 
universitati scolarium Bononie commorancium,’ L. Rockinger, Briefsteller und Formelbiicher, in 
Quellen und Erérterungen zur Bayerischen und Deutschen Geschichte, 1x (1863), 198, n. 2. But no bull 
of Gregory rx to the masters and students at Paris is addressed to a universitas; the first is from 
Innocent rv, 1245. The University of Bologna was nearer Rome, and most of the notaries and scrip- 
tores in the papal chancery were trained in Italy; hence, probably, since the students constituted the 
University of Bologna, such addresses as ‘dil. fil. magistris et universitati scolarium Paris.,’ 1245; 
the address given in Compilatio IV for the decretal Quia in causis, 1210-1212 (Chartularium, 1, no. 
24), ‘Scolaribus Paris.,’ is perhaps owing to the misunderstanding of the compiler of this collection 
who was probably a canonist of Bologna (cf. Schulte, Quellen, 1, 89). In their own documents the mas- 
ters at Paris term themselves universitas magistrorum et scolarium, Chartularium, 1, nos 42, 62, 136, 
219, 230, 355, 462, 477, 478. 

10 Collegium and corpus are the exceptions; they are not used, so far as I know, until 1253-54; 
Chartularium, 1, 247, 253, 284. 
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alone; more important than terminology, which is not fixed, is the question, 
when did the masters act as a legal corporation? 


III. FUNCTIONS AND PRIVILEGES 


A corporation of any importance could control its membership by establishing 
rules and regulations with which the apprentices or students must conform in 
order to be admitted into the guild. At Paris the chancellor of the cathedral chap- 
ter granted the license to teach, or the formal recognition of the fitness of the ap- 
prentice student to enter the profession of teaching as a member of the society 
of masters. His control of the license, at first arbitrary, was limited by Alexander 
ur and reduced to a formality as a result of litigation in 1212-1213 between the 
masters and the chancellor before judges delegated by Innocent 111.2 Henceforth 
the chancellor must confer the licentia docendi on all candidates examined and 
recommended by the majority of the masters of the ‘Faculties’ of Theology, 
Canon and Civil Law,’ or Medicine, or by the majority of six masters chosen from 
the ‘Faculty’ of Arts.‘ This arrangement was simplified but maintained in its 
essentials by Gregory 1x.5 Examined and approved by the masters of his ‘Fac- 
ulty,’ and licensed by the chancellor, the new member of the society of masters 
must observe the customs and obey the statutes of the guild. We learn from a 
decretal of Innocent 11, Ex litteris, 1208-1209,° that the masters of theology, 
canon law, and liberal arts had elected eight from their body to put into statutes 
their customs in the matters of costume, the order of lectures and disputations, 
and funerals,’ and to submit them all to an oath of obedience. All but one, a 
Master G., took the oath; and the masters decreed the deprivation of the privi- 
leges of their society of any disobedient colleague who refused to appear within 
three days, after three summonses, before the universitas magistrorum. Master 
G. was expelled, but later decided to take the oath. Some of the masters, how- 
ever, thought that he could not be readmitted to membership until he ob- 
tained a mandate from the pope ordering them to restore him to their body, 
since their decree and oath of expulsion permitted of no reconsideration. So 
Innocent 11 declared that the decree of deprivation was not intended in per- 


1 See my study, ‘Alexander 11, the Licentia Docendi, and the Rise of the Universities,’ in Haskins 
Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval History (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1929), pp. 260- 
263, 268-275. 

2 Chartularium, 1, nos. 14, 16, 17, 18. 3 Only Canon Law after 1219; ibid., 1, 92. 

‘ Ibid., 1, no. 16. The terms of this settlement were confirmed by the Cardinal-Legate Robert de 
Courcon in 1215; 1, no. 20. 

5 Ibid., 1, no. 79, p. 187; an. 1231. Another arrangement was made in 1225-26, but its terms are 
lost; ibid., 1, nos. 45, n. 3, and 58. In 1219-22 the chancellor tried to refuse the license, and the stu- 
dents had recourse to the Abbot of Sainte-Geneviéve; this action, sanctioned by Honorius 11, still 
further weakened the authority of the chancellor; ibid., 1, nos 41, p. 99, and 45, p. 103. 

6 Chartularium, 1, no. 8, from Compilatio III, 1. u, t. 15, c. 12=c. 11, x, 1, 2. 

7 Chartularium, 1, 67; some of the masters of arts had violated the customs of their elders, ‘habitu 
videlicet inhonesto, in lectionum et disputationum ordine non servato, et pio usu in celebrandis 
exequiis decedentium clericorum jam quasi penitus negligenter omisso.’ Tancred, the canonist, re- 
marks, ad v. inhonesto (Comp. IIT, 1, 15, c. 12), ‘forte capas manicatas portando, cum doctores con- 
sueverint capas clausas deferre’ (Leipzig, Universititsbibl., MS. 968, fol. 164°). 
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petuum,' and ordered the masters to readmit Master G. to their consortium in 
magistralibus.? It can hardly be doubted that the pope herein tacitly recognized 
the right of the masters to have statutes and to enforce them. In commenting 
on this decretal the canonists who glossed the Compilatio III raise no objection 
to their right to make statutes; instead they admit that the masters had a cor- 


1 Cf. gloss ad v. in perpetuum (Comp. III, 11, e. t., c. Ex litteris) : ‘sed quid si simpliciter dictum esset, 
presumeretur in perpetuum esse statutum, ut C. de penis, servus [Codez, rx, 47, §10]; unde si per 
imuperitiam non statuissent tempus, videtur quod. x. annis deberet esse privatus, ff. e., sine prefinito 
tempore [Digest, xiv, 19, §23),’ B.N., MS. lat. 15398, fol. 145”. This point is discussed more fully 
by Innocent 1v, Apparatus super Quinque Libros Decretalium (Venice, Johannes Herbort, 1481), 1. 
1, t. De constitutionitus, c. Ex litteris; ‘. . . ubi propter contumaciam tantum amovetur que ut dicit 
hic penam perpetuam non meretur sed quousque peniteat vel satisfaciat tunc iuramentum et privatic 
eius temporale intelligitur, i.e., quousque satisfaciat quia iuramentum est secundum ius interpretan- 
dum.’ 

? Vincentius Hispanus remarks, ad v. admittatis, c. Ex litteris: ‘Non obstante isto mandato, si quid 
medio tempore deliquisset, ipse possit repelli, supra, de ces. c. ult., ar. ff. de transac. cum aquiliana 
[Digest, 1, 15, §5],’ Chartres, MS. lat. 384 (formerly 462), fol. 172”; MS. Vat. lat. 1378, fol. 47". An- 
other gloss, by Vincentius, ad v. in eodem statu, seems to imply that Master G. was not deprived of his 
license to teach, but only of association with the masters: ‘id est, docendi officio non renu [n] cians, si 
cum renunciaret ex inde non esset ei pena, non habere comminutionem magistrorum; vel in eo statu, 
id est, exclusus a communione, quasi diceret non se ingerens improbe simile xviij.d. si episcopus metro- 
politanus [Decretum, Dist. xvi, c. 13]’; MS. Vat. lat. 1378, fol.47". Henry of Susa thus lists magisterial 
rights, gloss ad v. in magistralibus, ‘i.e., in consiliis, exequiis, conventibus, examinationibus, et licentiis 
dandis, et aliis tractatibus et libertatibus magistrorum. hos.,’ B.N., MS. lat. 3949, fol. 7.7 

An interesting interpretation of this decretal is given in a Casus Decretalium of the middle of the 
century (probably by Bernardus Parmensis or Bernardus Compostellanus junior; cf. Schulte, Quellen, 
1, 114, 118), B.N., MS. lat. 16543, fol. 5” (to ec. 11, x, 1, 2): ‘Ex litteris. Casus. Magistri liberalium 
artium parisius commorantes a consuetudine antiqua in quibusdam articulis deviaverant. Ipsi vol- 
entcs consuetudinem pristinam reformare, iuramento interposito statuerunt (iuraverunt), quod si 
quis magistrorum ordinationi universitatis ipsorum duceret (induceret) resistendum tertio commoni- 
tus infra triduum universitate parere contempneret, ex tunc consorcio aliorum in magistralibus pri- 
varetur; propter quod magister G. communione ipsorum fuit privatus, tandem voluit redire et 
obedire universitati. Utrum deberet (debeat) recipi dubitabatur: quidam dicebant quod sic debe- 
bat (debet) remanere privatus; alii dicebant quod recipiendus erat, ex quo volebat satisfacere; alii 
dicebant quod non posset recipi propter iuramentum absque licentia domini pape. Unde papa 
consultus respondet, quia (quod) constitutum non fuit ut huius[modi]privatio imperpetuum 
duraret (perduraret), et tam de iure quam de consuetudine ecclesie existit ut, qui propter contuma- 
ciam aliorum communione privatur, cum satisfacere voluerit, restitui debeat. Mandat dominus 
papa quod dictum magistrum obedire volentem admittant in magistralibus ad consorcium univer- 
sitatis. 

‘Nota, quod qui simpliciter a communione aliorum excluditur propter contumaciam, debet recipi 
cum satisfacere voluerit. Item, nota, quod iuramentum benigne interpretandum est.’ The variant 
readings are from MS. lat. 16544, fol. 3’. 

* Johannes Galensis, Johannes Teutonicus, Sylvester, Vincentius, Laurentius, and Tancred; 
Schulte, Quellen, 1, 229; Fr. Gillman, Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, cv (1925), 488-565; cv1 
(1926), 149-155; crx (1929), 598-641; cx (1930), 157-186; cx (1932), 99-110; cx1m (1933), 99, 
480, n. 2. When the Ex litteris was incorporated into the Decretals of Gregory rx in 1234, it was 
placed under a different titulus, De constitutionibus, instead of the old t. De iureiurando in Comp. m1, 
for it was then recognized as being important in showing the right of corporations to make statutes, 
and Henry of Susa so discusses it, Summa, 1. 1, t. De constitutionibus: ‘Quis possit constitutionem 
facere? . . . Item universitas clericorum seu magistrorum. infra. e. ex litteris. Item civitas sive uni- 
versitas instit. de iur. natu. . . . Idem credo de quolibet collegio approbato. infra. e. que in ecclesia- 
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porate voluntas in imposing on all members of the corporation an oath of obedi- 
ence to the statutes.! In causing statutes to be drawn up the masters acted as one 
body, for the validity of such statutes depended on the consensus communis.? 
But according to Honorius 111 a cathedral chapter could not make new statutes 
without the consent of the bishop.* On a similar reservation the bishop and chan- 
cellor of Paris in 1219-1225 based their contestation of the right of the masters, 
without their consent, to make common cause through constitutiones and other 
obligations under oath,‘ in spite of the attitude of Innocent 1 and his legate, 
Robert de Courgon, who in 1215 provided that the masters could by obligationes 
and constitutiones made under oath regulate costume, lectures and disputations, 
funerals, house-rents, and the method of obtaining justice for students.’ The 
litigation was settled in 1225 or 1226,° and in 1231 Gregory 1x granted to the 
masters the privilege of regulating the same matters, and of punishing rebellious 
colleagues ‘per subtractionem societatis.’’ Here is final papal confirmation of the 
very matters which Innocent 111 and a papal legate had confirmed either tacitly 
or expressly twenty years earlier.* In 1215, at latest, therefore, the masters were 
recognized by the papacy as a universitas magistrorum et scolarium in so far as 
this universitas could enact statutes and enforce obedience to them.® To that ex- 
tent their universitas was a collegium licitum.'° 

For the administr-tion and enforcement of its rules a corporation could elect 
officers." As early as 1208-1209 the masters at Paris had elected eight sworn men 


Tum. et c. ex litteris et de hoc nota infra de syndico.’ Likewise Abbas Antiquus (1260-1275; Schulte, 
Quellen, 1, 130 f.), on the Ez litteris, ‘Nota magistros facere universitatem,’ Denifle, Univ., 1, 172, 
n. 434. Cf. Henry of Susa, Commentaria, 1, t. 38, c. 7. 

1 Gloss ad v. iuramento interposito, c. Ex litteris: ‘Notabis hic quod parere debetur universitate, qu 
de eius voluntate compromittit,’ B.N., MS. lat. 15398, fol. 145”. 

2 Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht, 11, 312 f.; consensus communis was demanded by Laurentius as 
early as about 1210 (p. 313, n. 204; cf. p. $14, n. 207) Lanfrankus, in Gierke. 

3 Honorius m1, c. 9, x, 1, 4; also Innocent rv, Gierke, m1, 307, n. 187. Cf. Damasus (1210-1215): 
‘Et universitas videtur quod constituere possit . . . ,dummodo non sit const. talis, per quam inferatur 
onus aliis et ad constituentes non extendatur, tunc enim valeret . . . Causa constituendi est, malitiae 
coercitio . . . , et novae quaestionis iudicialis definitio,’ Summa, ed. Schulte, ‘Literaturgeschichte der 
Compilationes Antiquae,’ Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, Philos.- 
Hist. Cl., uxv1 (1871), 145. * Chartularium, 1, 87, 89, 98. 5 Ibid., 1, 79. 

6 Ibid., nos 45, n. 3, and 58; a compromise, the terms of which are lost. 7 Ibid., 1, 187. 

8 That Gregory rx did not innovate seems to be certain from the fact that he based his statutes on 
earlier privileges; in 1230 he ordered the masters to send to Rome by their procurators authenticated 
copies of all privileges granted to them in the past by popes or kings (ibid., 1, no. 75); among these 
copies must have been the privilege of Philip Augustus of 1200, the compromise of 1213 (ibid., 1, 
no. 16), and the statutes of Robert de Courcon of 1215. 

* ‘Omnes qui contumaciter contra hec statuta nostra venire presumpserint, nisi infra quindecim 
dies a die transgressionis coram universitate magistrorum et scolarium, vel coram aliquibus ab Uni- 
versitate constitutis presumptionem suam curaverint emendare, legationis qua fungimur auctoritate 
vinculo excommunicationis innodavimus,’ Statutes of Robert de Courcon, 1215, which he promul- 
gated as a result of a special mandate from the pope; Chartularium, 1, 78 f. 

10 Ad c. 6, x, 1, 2, ‘nam quodlibet licitum collegium potest facere statutum de his quae ad se 
spectant,’ Gierke, 111, 307, n. 190. 

11 Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht, u1, 208, 304; cf. Denifle, Univ., 1, 170. 
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from their body to enforce their statutes.! In 1212-1213 they chose three masters 
to represent them, in arranging an agreement with three representatives chosen 
by the chancellor, before judges delegated by the pope.? In 1215 the Cardinal- 
Legate Robert de Courcgon ordered that violators of the statutes should appear 
before the wniversitas of masters and students, or ‘coram aliquibus ab Univer- 
sitate constitutis.”* In 1229 the whole University elected twenty-one provisors 
who were to act ‘communi consensu et voluntate.’* The opinion of Azo and Ac- 
cursius, that the masters could elect officers, is therefore not surprising.’ By the 
agreement of 1213 with the chancellor the ‘faculty’ of Arts was to elect three 
masters each half-year for approving candidates for the license.* In 1219 the 
masters of arts, who later with their students constituted the Four Nations,’ had 
their proctors;* and by 1249 there was a rector of the Nations,® who because of 
the greater number of the masters and students of arts and their initiative be- 
came the common head of the whole University.!° Before 1219 the masters of the 
four ‘Faculties’ acted as a body; thereafter the masters of arts often act for the 
other masters, and develop within the University a corporation of their own 
which succeeds in becoming the most important part of the University. Never- 
theless all of the masters act as a corporate body in 1229, 1230-1231, 1237, and 
later.. Thus the development of the organization of the University was slow, 
starting with a general body which broke up into several bodies or corporations 
within a corporation. But the fact that there was no common head in the first two 
decades of the century should not be taken to mean that there was no legal cor- 
poration before 1220, for civil and canon law recognized acephalous corporations." 
What is important, the masters did have officers by 1210 and 12138, officers, recog- 
nized by the papacy and not suspended by Honorius 111 in 1222 lite pendente.* 
Of the other rights pertaining to a corporation — property, immunity from 
excommunication, and legal competency — the first two may be treated briefly. 
In 1219 the masters possessed property, for they deeded a church and (in 1221) 
their rights in other property to the Dominicans,“ But if a corporation could own 
property, it need not follow that the masters did not constitute a corporation be- 


1 Chartularium, 1, no. 8. But Master G. submitted to four representatives, perhaps of the Nations; 
cf. Rashdall, 1, 313, n. 2, who, Professor F. M. Powicke decides, is probably wrong in saying that here 
is possibly an early trace of the Nations and their four Proctors. 

2 Jbid., 1, no. 16; these were arbitrators, acting by the authority of the judges delegate, ef. c. 9, x, 
1, 43. 3 [bid., 1, 79. 4 Tbid., 1, no. 62. 5 Supra, p. 442, n. 7. 

* Chartularium, 1, 76. In 1218 three doctors of theology, to whom Honorius 1 addresses a bull, 
seem to be representing the Faculty of Theology; no. 27. 

7 Rashdall, Universities, 1, 316, 319, n. 5; cf. G. C. Boyce, The English-German Nation on the Uni- 
versity of Paris (Bruges: the Saint Catherine Press, 1927), pp. 26 f. 

8 Ibid., 1, 313 f.; Chartularium, 1, 89. The election of these officers was suspended lite pendente by 
Honorius 11 in 1222, ibid., 1, 103; but it is doubtful that the masters obeyed. These ‘procuratores’ 
are possibly the legal representatives, not the Proctors, of the Four Nations — so Professor Powicke 
thinks. 

® Rashdall, 1, 316—1222-1249; cf. Chartularium, 1, 215. 10 Thid., 1, 215; Rashdall, 1, $22. 

1. Chartularium, 1, nos 62, 75, 79, 115, 117, 121, 132, 144, 219, 230, etc. 

2 Denifle, Univ., 1, 129, and 170, n. 425-427; Gierke, m1, 304 f.; Rashdall, 1, 294, n. @. 

13 Chartularium, 1, no. 45. 4 Chartularium, I, nos. $34 and 42. 
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fore they had possessions in common.' Nor need it be concluded that they had no 
legal corporation before they procured special privileges of immunity from ex- 
communication as a body in 1231,? 1237,3 and 1246,‘ since in the earlier period the 
theory of the impossibility of excommunicating a corporation had not been 
stated.§ 

IV. LEGAL COMPETENCY: PROCURATION 


Of all the privileges enjoyed by a corporation perhaps the most important was 
that of acting in the courts as a juristic person. Obviously, when the masters 
were in conflict with the bishop and chancellor, they could not all carry petitions 
and appeals to the pope, or appear as plaintiffs or defendants in the courts of 
judges delegate. To petition, to sue or be sued, or to appeal lite contestata, they 
must do so with a common will and purpose through an elected representative. 
For such a body a procurator was indispensable.* Civil and canon law recognized 
that an individual (dominus) could stand trial or cause to stand trial through his 
procurator,’ and that a universitas or collegium could for the same purpose appoint 
a syndicus or actor.’ This distinction between the procurator and the syndicus 


1 I have been unable to determine how long before 1219 the masters had property. 

2 Ibid., 1, no. 95: Gregory rx, ‘indulgemus, ut nullus in universitatem magistrorum vel scolarium 
seu rectorum vel procuratorem eorum aut quemquam alium pro facto vel occasione Universitatis 
excommunicationis, suspensionis, vel interdicti sententias audeat promulgare absque sedis apos- 
tolice licentia speciali.’ 3 Ibid., 1, no. 113. 

4 Tbid., 1, no. 162. It should be observed that already in 1219-1222 Honorius mt had forbidden the 
excommunication of the University or its members; ibid., 1, nos. 31 and 45, pp. 90 and 103. Thus in 
spite of sentences of excommunication pronounced by the bishop and chancellor, they could act in 
the courts at this time. 

5 Gregory 1x approached the theory, c. 15, x, 1, 38; and Innocent rv so interpreted his decretal, 
‘quia universitas, cujus nomine agitur, excommunicari non potest,’ Gierke, 11, 278. In the Council 
of Lyons, 1245, Innocent rv prohibited the excommunication of corporations, c. 5, Liber Sextus, 5, 11. 
Cf. Gierke, 111, 280 f., 348; and the Consuetudines Curiae Romanae (1245-1246), ‘Et est ratio, quod 
non excommunicatur universitas, cum excommunicatio sit eternae mortis dampnatio et universitas 
non habeat animam, ideo excommunicari non potest,’ ed. L. Wahrmund, Archiv fiir Katholisches 
Kirchenrecht,’ uxxrx (1899), 11. 

® Cf. Gierke, m1, 231 f., 338, n. 291, Innocent rv. 

7 Bamberg Ordo Iudiciarius (1180-1185) : ‘Procurator is est, qui aliena ministranda suscepit negotia 
mandato domini rei vel litis. . . . In civili causa omnis permittitur communi iure per procuratorem 
causam agere vel defendere. . . . Procuratorem constituunt homo liber, pater familias et hoc rationa- 
biliter, mentis compos, dominus rei vel causae,’ ed. Schulte, Vienna Sitzungsberichte, Philos.-Hist. Cl., 
Lxx (1872), 298. Tancred, Ordo Iudiciarius (1214-1216), t. 6, De procur.: ‘Quia in omni iudicio tres 
personae ad minus sunt necessariae, scilicet iudex, actor et reus . . . , et interdum reus vel actor causae 
suae tractandae interesse non valet per se, sed per procuratorem, syndicum vel actorem interesse 
potest . . . §1. Procurator est, qui aliena negotia, unum vel plura, mandato sibi a domino facto 
gerenda gratuito suscipit;’ ed. Fr. Bergmann, Pillii, Tancredi, Gratiae Libri de Judiciorum Ordine 
(Gottingen, 1842), p. 114. 

§ Bamberg Ordo Iudiciarius, De procuratoribus: ‘ubi vero collegium convenitur, vel experitur, unus 
vel duo de collegio ad agendum vel respondendum instituantur, ceteri de collegio ad testimonium ad- 
mittuntur,’ Schulte, Sitzungsber., Lxx, 298. Bernard of Pavia, Summa Decretalium (1191-1198), t. 
xxixa, §1: ‘Syndicus est actor universitatis, i.e., qui constitutus est ad agendas causas universitatis, 
sive in agendo sive in respondendo. . . . §4.. . syndicus et ad unam causam et ad omnes constitui 
potest,’ ed. E. A. T. Laspeyres, Bernardi Papiensis Faventini Episcopi Summa Decretalium (Ratisbo- 
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had no real importance in canon law after about 1215,! and was not made in the 
practice of the law in the Roman Court and in courts of judges delegate after 
about 1200.? We may therefore speak of the procurator of a universitas, whether 


nae, 1840); idem, “Potest autem fieri syndicus etiam qui non est de ipsa universitate,’ Halle, Uni- 
versitiitsbibl., MS. Ye 80, fol. 13”. Tancred. gloss ad c. 1, Comp. I, 1, 29 (=c. 1, x, 1, 39): ‘Sindicus 
est qui pro universitate agit, et iurabit de calumpnia, sicut tutor, cum uterque legitimam habeat 
administrationem .. . t.,’ B.N., MS. lat. 15399, fol. 12°; idem, Ordo: ‘Syndicus est ille, qui constitui- 
tur ad agendum vel defendendum causas nomine universitatis; syndicus graece, latine defensor 
dicitur. . . . Actor similiter ad agendas vel defendendas causas universitatis constituitur,’ but the 
‘actor tantum ad lites praesentes constituitur et cum decreto . . . ; syndicus vero . . . ad lites prae- 
sentes et futuras et sine decreto. . . . Sola universitas vel collegium constituere potest syndicum vel 
actorem, . . . vel is, cui universitas potestatem dederit eligendi,’ Bergmann, Pillii, Tancredi, etc., 
pp. 123 f. Cf. Boncompagni, Rhetorica Novissima, ed. A. Gaudenzi, Bibliotheca Iuridica Medii Aevi, 
11 (Bologna, 1892), 259; William of Drogheda, Summa Aurea, ed. L. Wahrmund, Quellen zur Ge- 
schichte des Riémisch-kanonischen Processes im Mittelalter, 1, ii (Innsbruck, 1914), 176 f., who says 
that the syndicus acts for individuals belonging to a universitas, while the actor ‘universitatis causam 
agit’ (p. 178). 

1 About 1218 Johannes Teutonicus, referring to the decretal of Innocent m1 granting procuration 
to the scolares at Paris (Chartularium, 1, no. 24), admitted that ‘secundum canones universitas con- 
stituit procuratorem et per ipsum iurat, ut supra, de iuram. calump., cum causam [Comp. III, 1, 26, 
c. 1=c. 6, x, 2, 7; the reference is to litigation between the archbishop of Ravenna and the commune 
of Faenza, both parties being represented by procurators] Jo.,” Bamberg, MS. Can. 23, fol. 12”; MS. 
Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 290%; Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., MS. lat. 968; this gloss is ad v. de iure communi, 
Comp. IV, 1, t. De procur., c. Quia in causis = c. 7, x, 1, 38. Saxon Summa Prosarum Dictaminis 
(1234-1241): ‘Item statuitur procurator universitatis vel collegii vel alicuius communis, qui in iure 
sindicus appellatur. . . . Procurator in solidum et in totum est is quem quis in una causa procura- 
torem constituit ad litigandum,’ Rockinger, Quellen und Erérterungen, 1x, 205, 227. Anonymous ad- 
dition (1224-1234; Schulte, Quellen, 1, 204) in a Libellus Ordinis Iudiciarii, B.N., MS. lat. 18240 
(wrongly attributed to Ricardus Anglicus; it is a reworking of Tancred’s Ordo, for the prooemium 
literally follows that of Tancred, fol. 1"; cf. Bergmann, pp. v and note 15, and 89): ‘Nota quod licet 
universitas habet constituere syndicum vel actorem, tamen nichilominus quandoque constituit pro- 
curatorem, ut extra. de procurator. quia [quod in MS.] in causis [= c. 7, x, 1, 38], ubi dicitur, quod 
universitas parisiensium peciit a domino papa ut sibi liceat in causis suis procuratorem constituere; 
et respondet papa, quod licet id de iure communi possint facere, ex quo postulabant sibi specialiter 
indulgeri, constituendi procuratorem liberam habeant facultatem . . . ’ (fol. 9¥); also, ‘Ad hoc potest 
dici, quod in omnibus allegatis capitulis syndicus vel actor appellatur procurator, ut probatur x. 3. 
de probat. 2. 11. c. licet. 4 [= c. 9, x, 2, 19]; x. 3. de praescript. 2. 17. c. 1 [= ¢. 11, x, 2, 26, In- 
nocent 111], ubi iidem appellantur syndici et procuratores. . . . Vel dicas, quod in hoc attenditur loci 
consuetudo, utrum sc. constitui debeat syndicus vel actor, aut procurator,’ Bergmann, op. cit., pp. 
123 f., note 6. Geoffrey of Trani, Summa super Titulis Decretalium, ‘Sindicus est procurator univer- 
sitatis ad iudicia constitutus,’ B.N., MS. lat. 18224, fol. 70”. Bernardus Parmensis: ‘Nota quod uni- 
versitas potest constituere procuratorem, non obstante quod dicitur procurator est qui domini man- 
dato negocia administrat. . . . Sed universitas loco domini habetur. . . . Secundum canones non est 
differentia in vocabulario, dummodo constet quod habeat potestatem agendi et deffendendi,’ B.N., 
MS. lat. 3949, fol. 60r (on the Decretals of Gregory rx, ad c. Quia in causis 7, x, 1, $8); cf. the opinion 
of William of Drogheda, Summa Aurea: ‘Verumtamen actor ab universitate constitutus fungitur 
partibus procuratoris;’ he then distinguishes between the syndicus and the actor, Wahrmund, Quellen, 
11, ii, 177, 178. 

2 C. 2, x, 1, 41; c. 6, x, 2, 7; and c. 7, x, 1, 38; see also the preceding note. Cf. R. von Heckel, ‘Das 
Aufkommen der Stindigen Prokuratoren an der Papstlichen Kurie im 13 Jht.,’ Miscellanea Fran- 
cesco Ehrle, 11 (Rome, 1924), 300. There is one example of a ‘procurator universitatis’ as early as the 
time of Clement m1, c. 5, x, 2, 19; and the Bamberg Ordo speaks of the collegium as having a pro- 
curator, Sitzungsber., LXx, 298. 
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he was called nuntius,! or ‘sindicus, sive yeonomus, sive axinus, sive etiam nullum 
nomen.” Whatever his title, this representative of a corporation was chosen by 
the whole universitas or by the maior et sanior pars of at least two-thirds of the 
members in assembly.* In the name of the corporation the procurator as plain- 
tiff presented petitions or /ibelli* in initiating and prosecuting suits, and as de- 
fendant stood trial; he called witnesses, took the oath that the action was 
brought or the defense offered in good faith (juramentum calumniae), re- 
ceived the sentence of the court, and appealed to a higher court or judge.’ He 


1 Honorius 111 in 1219 speaks of the nuntius sent by the masters at Paris to Rome ‘ad prosecutionem 
appellationis,’ Chartularium, 1, 89; in 1259 there is a reference to the nuntti et procuratores of the 
masters in the time of Honorius m1, ibid., 1, 379; cf. 1, 354. The term nuntius is used likewise in con- 
nection with appeals by Alexander 111, c. 30, x, 2, 28; it appears in connection with petitions in the 
Chancery Ordinances of the time of Innocent 1, procurator in those of the time of Gregory rx; M. 
Tangl, Die Papstlichen Kanzleiordnungen von 1200-1500 (Innsbruck, 1894), pp. 54 f., Constitutio u, 
Art. 7 and 12; cf. von Heckel, Miscel. Ehrle, u, 300, 305-311, 313-315. For Innocent m1’s rules for 
nuntii, see also c. 4, x, 5, 20. 

? Henry of Susa, Summa, 1. 1, t. De procur., ‘sive dicatur procurator, sive sindicus, . . . nullum 
nomen exprimatur, nichil obstat, dummodo de mente constituentis liqueat.’ Cf. Gierke, m1, 341, 
n. 30. 

* Tancred, Ordo, t. De syndico et actore: ‘Defensores constitui debent a tota universitate vel a 
maiori parte, ita tamen quod duae partes ad minus intersint in constituendo ipsum .. .; sed est 
necesse, quod omnes, qui intersint, consentiant; sufficit enim, quod maior pars consentiat in eum,’ 
Bergmann, p. 125. Paris Libellus Ordinis Iudiciarii, t. De sindico: ‘Constitui debet sindicus et actor a 
tota universitate vel a maiori et saniori parte capituli, ita tamen quod due partes ad minus intersint in 
constituendo ipsum,’ B.N., MS. lat. 18240, fol. 9’. 

4 The libellus was ‘quaedam carticella seu cedula, quae continet intentionem actoris vel accusatoris, 
et talis libellus dicitur alio loco libellus responsionis in causa civili.’ In some places, ‘puta Romae, 
dicitur petitio.’ Bernardus Dorna, Summa Libellorum, ed. Wahrmund, Quellen, 1, i, 3; this Summa was 
written 1213-1217, or 1215 (p. xxi). Cf. c. 1, x, 2, 3; and Pillius, Summa, Bergmann, p. 4. 

5 Tancred, Ordo, t. De syndico et actore: ‘Officium syndici vel actoris est causas universitatis trac- 
tare ac defendere universitatem ... Item... iurant de calumnia . . . Contestatur litem et inter- 
rogatur de facto, et omnia facit in causa, sicut legitimus dominus litis; et eius confessioni stabitur; 
et sententia in persona eius formatur;’ t. De turamento calumniae: ‘cum quis iurat, se bona fide et non 
calumniandi animo agere vel respondere . . . Calumnia est falsa petitio vel iniusta repulsio scienter 
facta . . . Procurator vero de calumnia non iurat. Decretalis tamen videtur contradicere X. 3. e. t. 1, 
26, c. un. [= c. 6, x, 2, 7]. Sed dico quod syndici appellantur ibi procuratores, quoniam universitas 
procuratorem non facit ad causam, sed syndicum vel actorem . . .; et praeterea canon omnes tales 
personas procuratores appellat,’ Bergmann, Pillii, etc., pp. 125 f., 201, 204. Johannes Teutonicus: 
‘est hoc verum, quod secundum canones universitas constituit procuratorem et per ipsum iurat, ut 
supra, de iuram. calump. cum causam [= c. 6, x, 2, 7],’ Bamberg, MS. Can. 23. fol. 12”. The Saxon 
Summa Prosarum Dictaminis: ‘Procurator universitatis, ... qui universitatis negocia procuranda 
sumit in genere, et in ipsius nomine universitas condempnatur. . . . Statuitur etiam procurator ad 
impetrandum, ad contradicendum, ad appellandum, et ad iudices eligendos,’ Rockinger, Quellen und 
Erérterungen, vu, 226, 227; cf. William of Drogheda, Summa Aurea, Wahrmund, Quellen, 1, ii, 9 f. 

On the juramentum calumniae cf. O. Riedner’s discussion of the authorship of the Ordo ‘Invocato 
Christi Nomine’ (last quarter of twelfth century) in his review of Wahrmund, Quellen, v, in Zeit- 
schrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kan.-Abtlg., xx1 (1982), 491: according to Pillius, 
the consul takes the oath for a civitas, but in the presence and with the consent of the maior pars uni- 
versitatis, ‘ut sic ipsa quodammodo iurare videatur universitas’; but the Ordo ‘Invocato Christi 
Nomine’ decides that the universitas (civitas, municipium, ecclesia, or any collegium) or maior pars 
need not take the oath, ‘quoniam satis videtur maior pars iurare, cum defensores aut consules vel 
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might be appointed for one case only, or for several. But, to be accepted by the 
court as a bona fide representative, the procurator must present an authentic man- 
date from his dominus which showed that the dominus or corporation would ratify 
his actions and submit to the sentence of the court for or against him.” 

When the masters at Paris first sent a procurator to the Roman Court cannot 
be stated with confidence, since their mandates for procuration and written peti- 
tions have not come down to us.* They may have elected procurators as early as 
1192,4 1200-1207,5 and 1208.° In 1210-1213 the masters had serious need for a 
procurator in their litigation with the chancellor. Perhaps the chancellor at- 
tempted to prevent the masters from carrying their case to the Roman Court by 
contesting their right to elect a procurator ad litem.’ Anyhow, in response to their 


actor seu syndicus universitatis aut syndicus electus a collegio vel prelati vel yconomi ecclesiarum et 
aliorum locorum religiosorum iurant.’ Cf. c. 4 (Eugenius) and 6 (Innocent m1), x, 2, 7. 

On appeals, Tancred, Ordo, t. 5, De appellationibus, says that anyone can appeal ‘cuius interest, 
vel cui mandatum est, vel qui negotium gerit alienum’; the procurator, who has a mandate and 
‘negotium gerit alienum,’ can therefore appeal (cf. the Saxon Summa and supra, p. 27, n. 2). Appeals 
can be made from judges ordinary or delegate, normally gradatim (from archdeacon to bishop, from 
bishop to archbishop, from archbishop to pope); but to the pope ‘potest ab audientia cuiuslibet iudicis 
appellari.’ Bergmann, op. cit., pp. 291-293. Cf. Honorius m1, c. 64, x, 2, 28; Gregory rx, c. 70, x, 2, 28. 

1 Bernard of Pavia, Summa, ed. Laspeyres, p. 25, syndicus; Tancred, Ordo, t. 6, procurator, ed. 
Bergmann, p. 114, and p. 115, ‘constituitur procurator praesens et absens; in lite praesente, et futura; 
pure et in perpetuum, in diem et ad diem, et sub conditione; per nuntium et per epistolam’; the actor 
‘ad lites praesentes,’ the syndicus ‘ad lites praesentes et futuras’ (p. 124); but a gloss ad c. un., t. 
De sindico (Comp. I, 1.1 = c. 1, x, 1, 39) makes this distinction, ‘procurator agit paucas, sed sindicus 
omnes,’ B.N., MS. lat. 15398, fol. 218°. 

But no permanent procurator for all suits of his dominus could reside at the Roman Court until 
towards the end of the reign of Gregory 1x (von Heckel, Miscel. Ehrte, u, 315-320), and thus a mag- 
nate, a church, a chapter, or any collegium having lawsuits at Rome had to appoint a new procurator 
for each case in the time of Innocent m1 (Constitutio m, Art. 9, Tangl, Kanzleiordnungen, p. 54), for 
two years in the time of Gregory rx (Const. n, Art. 12, ibid., p. 55); the two year rule still exists in a 
Consuetudines Curiae Romance of 1245-46 (Wahrmund. Archiv fiir Katholisches Kirchenrecht, txx1x, 
18), but is no longer enforced (von Heckel, op. cit., 1, 315-320). 

2 A discussion of the mandate and the means of authenticating it will be given below in connection 
with the question of the seal. 

3 One trace of a procuratorial mandate of 1233 remains from a Register of the seventeenth century, 
Chartularium, 1, no. 100. 

4 Stephen of Tournay, in a letter to the Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, Octavian: ‘Si quis adversus eum 
(the Abbot of St Germain-des-Prés) in curia domini pape moverit questionem, maxime super memoria 
rixe, que hoc anno inter homines Sancti Germani et scolares mota est, in qua et unus scolarium per 
insaniam rusticorum cecidit, excusabilem habete predictum virum ...’ Chartularium, 1, Introd., 
no. 47. 

5 Guillaume le Breton: Amaury de Béne ({1204 or 1207) ‘accessit ad summum pontificem, qui, 
audita ejus propositione et universitatis scholarium contradictione, sententiavit contra ipsum,’ Dela- 
borde, @uvres de Rigord et Guillaume le Breton, 1, 231. 

6 The masters petitioned the pope for a decision on the case of Master G. (supra, p. 426), Chartu- 
larium, 1, 67: ‘Ex litteris vestre devotionis accepimus’; ‘Unde nobis humiliter supplicastis.’ Someone 
must have carried their petition to Rome. 

7 P. Viollet thinks that the ‘University’ demanded procuration because it did not yet have a seal, 
and was therefore not yet an ‘authentic person’ and could not yet be represented by a procurator 
without a special privilege (see below, on the mandate and seal, p. 438), Etablissements de Saint Louis, 
Iv, 229, and 1, 345. 
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petition, Innocent 11 granted their universitas the right to appoint a procurator 
‘ad agendum et respondendum,’ although by common law they could already do 
so.! This indulgence,’ although addressed to the scolares, was made to the mas- 
ters, not to the students.* 


1 The decretal Quia in causis, Comp. IV, c. 2, 1, 16 (= c. 7, x, 1, 38); Chartularium, 1, no. 24, where 
it is dated 1210-1216 or 1214-1216; but I think it may be more closely connected with the litigation 
of 1210-1213. 

2 About forty years later Henry of Susa put this decretal in the class of privileges, Summa, v, t. 
De privilegiis: the privilegium is a ‘privatum sive singulare ius uni vel pluribus specialiter indultum, 
nec enim est privilegium nisi aliquid indulgeat speciale . . . Plerunque tamen id quod de iure communi 
competit indulgetur ..., supra, de procura., quia in causis, sed tune exponi debet, indulgemus, id 
est, indultum esse ostendimus. Vel id operatur, quia magis consuevit timeri quod specialiter cavetur, 
quam quod generaliter indulgetur; nam per bullas magis terrentur homines [perhaps the chancellor 
of Paris also!] licet ius commune contineant, quam per iura. . . . Item quia plerique sciunt privilegia 
talia qui ignorant iura. Item quia iura male observentur, et ideo per privilegia innovantur.’ In 1210-1215 
(Schulte, Quellen, 1, 205) Tancred, gloss ad v. ut libere sibi liceat appellare (Comp. I, 1, De rescriptis, 
c. 1 = c. 1, x, 1, 8), says that ‘quod de iure communi competit, privilegio non debet impetrari,’ but 
in this case ‘ista indulgentia, ut aliquid valeat, ita intelligetur concessum, ut liceat ei appellare ubique 
ubi ius inhibet appellationem ... T.,’ B.N., MS. lat. 15398, fol. 3". Hence we may conjecture that 
the masters, because of the opposition of the chancellor, may have sought a privilege for what com- 
mon law already permitted; ‘videtur tamen quod istam indulgentiam petere per privilegium super- 
fluum sit,’ gloss ad Quia in causis, Chartres, MS. lat. 384 (formerly 462), fol. 254” — this gloss in a 
later hand than the other glosses in the MS. 

3 Rashdall, Universities, 1, 302, accepts this interpretation without explaining why. The decretal 
bears the address ‘Scolaribus Parisiensibus’; hence Denifle, Universitdten, 1, 86-88, assumes that the 
students, not the masters, were granted the right of procuration, and concludes that the opinion of 
Johannes Teutonicus (cited below, in this note) had no connection with the masters. But the decretal 
was evidently intended for the masters: (1) It is not preserved in the original, and the address comes 
from Compilatio IV, compiled largely from the papal Register, which was kept by chancery officials 
who often abbreviated addresses, or who as Italians perhaps thought that the universitas at Paris 
consisted of students, as it did at Bologna. The two other papal letters before 1250 addressed ‘Scolari- 
bus Paris.’ are not originals; of these two the first (Chartularium, 1, no. 29, an. 1219) clearly pertains 
to scolares as students seeking the license to teach, but the second (1, no. 116, an. 1237) orders the 
scolares to pay a debt contracted in 1222-1225 (infra, p. 437, n. 10) for the expenses of four procurators 
sent to the Roman Court. In this the masters are intended, for it was the masters of arts and other 
faculties who were active in collecting money and electing procurators (Chartularium, 1, 89 f., 103; 
cf. p. 379). (2) All other papal letters, whether originals or copies, are addressed to the masters or 
masters and students (supra, p. 424), and of these several deal with procuration in a manner which 
permits no doubt that it was mainly the masters who were concerned in appointing procurators 
(ibid., 1, nos $1, 45, 75, 95, 113, 162, 330). When the masters petitioned for a sigillum ad causas before 
1246, it was the ‘magistri iiij or facultatum’ who did so (ibid., 1, no. 113, note, and no. 165). 

Furthermore, Innocent 1 had studied at Paris (ibid., 1, Introd., no. 17 and 1, no. 14; Rigord, 
Delaborde, uvres, 1, 146 f.), and more than any other pope he personally supervised the procedure 
in the chancery and the curia (R. von Heckel, ‘Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Geschiiftsgang der Piipst- 
lichen Kanzlei im 13. Jahrhundert,’ Festschrift Albert Brackmann, ed. L. Santifaller [Weimar, 1931], 
pp. 434, 447). Thus he probably understood that the masters constituted the essential corporation. 

But the canonists, most of whom studied and taught at Bologna, where the students constituted 
the corporation, could not at first correctly interpret the decretal Quia in causis. Johannes Teutonicus 
(he studied and wrote at Bologna before 1220, Schulte, Quellen, 1, 172), in assuming that the students 
were the corporation at Paris, led Denifle astray (Universitdten, 1, 86; Denifle cites only the first part 
of Johannes’ gloss, not the conclusion). At first doubtful, Johannes decided that even students could 
form a corporation and elect procurators, ad v. de iure communi (Comp. IV, 1, t. De Procur., c. Quia 
in causis = c. 7, x, 1, 38): ‘Dubitationis causa hec fuit, quia scolares non videntur constituere univer- 
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Having the right to appoint a procurator, the masters started a suit in 1210- 
1212 against the chancellor by sending someone, nuntius or procurator, to Rome 
with their petition for the appointment of judges delegate to try the case.! They 
probably gathered in assembly or congregation and elected a procurator; the act 
itself of petitioning the pope implies their agreement as a body on the terms of 
the petition. Provided with a mandate,’ the procurator presented the written 
petition to a notary in the data communis of the papal chancery, and on the peti- 
tion as a basis a papal rescript was drawn up.’ This rescript was brought back to 
France and presented to the judges delegate, the bishop, dean, and archdeacon 
of Troyes.‘ By their authority the masters and the chancellor chose arbitrators 
(three for each party) to arrange a settlement of the matters in dispute.® The 


sitatem, cum causam vel ius universitatis non sint a principe consecuti, ut ff. quod cuiuscumque univ. 
1.i. ff. de coll. 1. i [Digest, mm, 4, 1, §1; xivu, 22, 1]; item quia si esset universitas, sindicum vel actorem 
deberet constituere auctoritate episcopi, C. de episcopis et c. omnes. hoc nihilominus [Codez, 1, 3, 
82 (33), §4] Sed respondet eis quod ipsi de iure possunt constituere procuratorem, et est hoc verum, 
quod secundum canones universitas constituit procuratorem et per ipsum iurat .. . Jo.’ (Bamberg, 
MS. Can. 23, fol. 12%; Leipzig, Universititsbibl., MS. lat. 968; MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 290", where 
‘cum ius universitatis’ in place of ‘cum causam vel ius universitatis.’) Some later commentators of 
this decretal retain the term universitas scolarium: Paris Libellus, B.N., MS. lat. 18240, fol. 9”; and 
Bernardus Parmensis, who quotes the whole gloss of Johannes, B.N., MS. lat. 3949, fol. 60°. 

Johannes Teutonicus probably would not have raised the question had he known that it was the 
masters who received the privilege of procuration, for as Azo and Accurtius said, masters engaged in 
a profession could form a corporation (supra, p. 434, n. 3). Innocent rv definitely admitted that the 
scolares were in a ‘laudable profession’ and could form a universitas, Apparatus, 1, t. De procur., c. 
Quia in causis: ‘causa est dubitationis, quia cum non haberent privilegium universitatis a principe, 
non videbatur quod constitueret universitatem, et sic etiam non possunt constituere procur [atorem] 
. .. sed contra, verum est, quia cum sit laudabilis professionis congregatio, universitatem faciunt et 
ea possunt que universitas potest, ar. C. de iur. omni. iu. 1. ult. 

1 Chartularium, 1, no. 14. For the nature of such petitions see Bernardus Dorna, Summa Libellorum 
Wahrmund, Quellen, 1, i, 17; von Heckel, ‘Der Libellus Petitionum des Kardinals Guala Bichieri,’ 
Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, 1 (1908), 499-510; and Tancred, ‘et nota, quod, si praelatus vel 
syndicus seu actor acclesiae petant rem ipsius ecclesiae, debent formulare libellum nomine ecclesiae et 
debent petere, sibi nomine ecclesiae ipsius rem restitui et adjudicari. Idem facere debent syndicus et 
actor universitatis,’ Gierke, 11, 339, n. 296. 

2 See below, on mandates, pp. 438 ff. Innocent tv says that the impetrator should have a special man- 
date ad impetrandum even if he already had a general mandate ad negotia et lites ; the burden of proof 
lay on the contradictor of the petition, i.e., a procurator or petitioner was accepted in the Roman 
Court unless the defendant proved in the Audientia literarum contradictarum that he had no mandate; 
Apparatus, 1, t. De rescr., c. Nonnulli, ad v. mandato. 

3 On the procedure of handling petitions and issuing rescripts in the papal chancery see c. 28, x, 1, 3 
and c. 4, x, 5, 20; von Heckel, ‘Beitriige zur Kenntnis des Geschiiftsgang der Piipstlichen Kanzlei,’ 
Festschrift Albert Brackmann, pp. 434-456; idem, Miscel. Ehrle, 1, 291-313; and also H. Bresslau, 
Handbuch der Urkundenlehre, u (2nd. edn., Berlin, 1914), 3-7. 

4 The bishop of Paris, reporting the terms of the final settlement, makes this clear: ‘cum contentio 
verteretur inter J. cancellarium Parisiensem ex una parte, et magistros et scolares Parisienses ex alia 
super diveris querelis, ipsi magistri et scolares ad judices delegatos litteras impetrarunt apostolicas 
sub hac forma,’ and the bishop cites the rescript addressed to the judges; Chartularium, 1, nos. 16 and 
14; cf. no. 18. 

5 Ibid., 1, no. 16. When judges delegate received a papal mandate, they should acknowledge re- 
ceipt of it in their written summons to the litigants, and repeat the tenor of the mandate, and set the 
day and place for the trial; Ricardus Anglicus, Summa, Wahrmund, Quellen, n1, iii, 9; cf. Chartularium, 
I, no. 18. 
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terms of agreement arrived at by the arbitrators were ratified by the bishop of 
Paris and then by the judges delegate.’ Thus the-case was settled by due legal 
procedure.’ In electing a procurator and three arbitrators ad compromissum,? 
the masters and students acted as a body, as a corporation. Their legal com- 
petency was recognized by Innocent 11 when, in response to their petition, he 
delegated judges to try their case against the chancellor. 

Again in 1218-1225 there was trouble when a new chancellor, Philip, and the 
bishop renewed the attack, in an effort to restrict the right of the masters to 
make statutes, by excommunicating the masters for not reporting misdemeanors 
of students,‘ by suspending masters from their chairs, and by imprisoning stu- 
dents in violation of the terms of agreement of 1213.5 Again the masters sent 
petitions to Rome, this time by their nuntius ‘ad prosecutionem appellationis.”® 
In order to raise money for his expenses the masters of arts through their procura- 
tores (perhaps their agents in the courts rather than the officers known later as 
the proctors of the Nations) obtained contributions from masters and students.” 


1 Chartularium, 1, nos 16 and 18. 

2 Apparently the arbitrators did not come to terms in the court of the judges delegate, but at Paris. 
But it was under these judges that they acted; ibid., 1, 89, ‘cancellarius . . . contemptis statutis, que 
super hiis facta fuerunt per judices a sede apostolica delegatos...’ Arbitri were appointed after 
permission was obtained from judges delegate for a compromissum, c. 9, x, 1, 43; cf. c. 1, x, 1, 43. 

3 It would be technically wrong to call the arbitrators procurators; but a corporation could appoint 
several procurators for one case, cf. Tancred, Ordo, De procur., ‘plures etiam constitui possunt pro- 
curatores simul et in solidum,’ Bergmann, Pillit, etc., p. 115. 

4 Each master had disciplinary jurisdiction over his students; Chartularium, 1, 79 (an. 1215). 

5 Jbid., 1, nos. 30 and 31. 

® Jbid., 1, no. 30 (March 30, 1219), ‘Dilecti filii magistri et scolares Parisienses nobis graviter sunt 
conquesti, . . . Unde predicti magistri et scolares nobis humiliter supplicarunt’; no. $1, p. 89 (Mayl11, 
1219), ‘Sicut enim gravis nobis eorundem doctorum querimonia patefecit . . . Porro cum ad prosecu- 
tionem appellationis predicte foret nuntius ad sedem apostolicam destinandus . . .’ 

7 Ibid., 1, 89: ‘Porro cum . . . foret nuntius ad sedem apostolicam destinandus et sine collecta 
Universitatis non haberet expensas, magistri liberalium artium fide interposita se ac suos discipulos 
astrincxerunt ad servandum quod super hoc a suis procuratoribus contingeret ordinari.’ This money 
apparently did not suffice, for some time later (1222-1225) they borrowed money (ibid., 1, nos. 116, 
$30). 

On this collection of money, M. Halphen (Studi Medievali, 1, 136) objects that the masters could 
hardly have constituted a corporation because they had ‘ni caisse commune ni budget; ils ne peuvent 
subvenir aux frais d’un procés qu’en faisant entre eux une collecte exceptionnelle.’ But nowhere, so 
far as I know, does a lawyer state that a corporation is illegal if it does not have a permanent treasury 
or a budget; besides, it was only at intervals that the masters needed procurators for petitioning, ap- 
pealing, and litigating — 1210-1213, 1218-1225, 1229-1231, 1237, 1253-1254 (Chartularium, 1, nos 
217, 238); moreover, they could not keep a permanent procurator at Rome until tewards the end of 
the pontificate of Gregory 1x (von Heckel, Miscel. Ehrle, 11, 315-320, 316), since the rules of the papal 
chancery required that a procurator should not stay there more than two years (supra, p. 433, n. 1). 

The glossators admit that procurators should be paid their reasonable expenses: Johannes Teu- 
tonicus, ad c. 1, Comp. IV, 1, t. De procur. (= c. 6, x, 1, 38), ‘Quia si aliquis fuisset iturus romam, 
non posset petere expensas factas, nisi quatenus plus expendisset propter longiorem moram. . . . Dis- 
tinguuntur tamen, quia si egit cum mandato, sive succubuit sive non, potest petere expensas. . . . Sed 
si non mandato egit et succubuit, non petit expensas’ (B.N., MS. lat. 3932, fol. 209%); Henry of Susa, 
Summa, 1, e.t., ‘dominus tenetur procuratori ad expensas moderatas quas in negocio suo iudicio 
fecit.’ Sometimes a procurator acted gratis — the procurator of the masters who carried their petition 
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The chancellor riposted by excommunicating the universitas or members of it 
who were active in the matter.! But the nuntius had already set out for Rome,’ 
and Honorius m1 appointed judges delegate to curb the chancellor and the 
bishop,’ for even if the universitas of doctors and students was guilty of excesses 
it should be punished only with the consent of the Apostolic See. The pope com- 
manded that the masters and students be permitted freely to appeal to the 
Roman Court without fear of sentences of excommunication, and that the 
chancellor himself and procurators of the masters appear in Rome by Michael- 
mas of 1219.5 Perhaps because of the lack of funds or because of obstacles inter- 
posed by the bishop and the chancellor, the procurators failed to appear within 
the time set to prosecute the chancellor, who did arrive at the Roman Court.® 
The disputes therefore remained in litigation. In 1221 the bishop of Paris 
abandoned the weak position of defendant for the stronger one of plaintiff by 
accusing the masters of going beyond their rights in their statutes, of encroach- 
ing on episcopal jurisdiction, and of misusing their recently made seal; and 
from Honorius m1 he obtained a rescript appointing judges delegate for the 
purpose of breaking the seal and examining the matters in dispute.’ These 
judges, however, hampered by the stubbornness of both parties, especially of the 
masters as defendants, and by the multiplication of exceptions and new suits 
before final sentence could be pronounced,* accomplished nothing.* Unwilling to 
wait for a decision from a lower court, the masters sent procurators to the Roman 
Court;!° and the bishop sent his own procurator, but then revoked the pro- 


to Rome in 1210-1212 may have done so — as we see one procurator of the University doing in 1253 
(Churtularium, 1, no. 217). Hence the masters needed no permanent caisse for procuration alone. 
That they could borrow money in 1222 or a year or two later indicates that at least one Florentine 
believed in the corporate responsibility of the masters; indeed, the money was borrowed in the name 
of the University by the four masters chosen as procurators at that time (1222, ibid., 1, no. 330, p. 
$79), as is evident from the litigation on the debt in 1237 and 1259 (ibid., 1, 162 and $79). Their 
method of borrowing is well illustrated by a model of a corporate promise to be responsible for a 
loan to be contracted by the procurator of a monastery, an. 1226, von Heckel, ‘Der Libellus Peti- 
tionum,’ Archiv. fiir Urkundenforschung, 1, 509 f., no. $1. 

1 Chartularium, 1, 89 f. This was an attempt to prevent the masters from engaging in litigation, 
tion, for excommunicated persons could not sue; c. 7, x, 2, 1, and c. 7, x, 2, 19. 

2 Chartularium, 1, 89. 3 Tbid., 1, nos 30 and $1. 4 Ibid., 1, no. $1, p. 88. 

5 Ibid., 1, no. 31, p. 90. ® Chartularium, 1, no. 33. 7 Ibid., 1, nos 41, and 45, p. 102. 

8 In legal procedure such actions lite pendente, that is, while one of the parties was waiting for the 
results of appealing to a higher judge (Henry of Susa, Summa, 1. 1, t. Ut lite pendente), were forbid- 
den; Decr. Greg. 1X, 11, t. 16, Ut lite pendente nihil innovetur. ® Chartularium, 1, no. 45, p. 102. 

10 Tbid., 1, 102, ‘quidam ex predictis magistris [Honorius 11 has just mentioned the universitas 
magistrorum et scolarium] cum multitudine scolarium pro se ac aliis nec non et procurator ipsius 
episcopi ad nostram presentiam accessissent.’ It is these masters, probably, who in the name of the 
University borrowed money for their expenses; there were four of them (ibid., 1, nos. 116 and 330). 
Hence the date of the procuration of the four masters and the loan made by a Florentine was proba- 
bly 1221-1222, Denifle places it vaguely before 1227 (ibid., 1, no. 330, n. 10); M. Halphen places it 
in 1229, Revue Historique, cuxv1, 234. The multitudo scolarium probably means that some masters 
and students went along as witnesses; or perhaps they went in order to obtain the relaxation of sen- 
tences of excommunication pronounced by the chancellor and the bishop. 
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curatorial mandate on the ground that he would prosecute the case in person at 
Rome.! The bishop, however, failed to appear, and Honorius 111 refused to pro- 
ceed with the litigation without him present.? The pope therefore in 1222 ap- 
pointed new judges delegate, ordering them to enforce obedience to the papal 
provisions for the litigants lite pendente: general sentences of excommunication 
‘in universitatem magistrorum et scolarium’ and special sentences ‘in quosdam 
vero ipsorum occasione hujus discidii’ were relaxed ‘ad cautelam’; any new action 
against the masters after their procurators departed for Rome was revoked; and 
and the use of the seal of the University, except in matters pertaining to procura- 
tion in this case (the seal was therefore not broken in 1221), was forbidden until 
the bishop or his procurator appear in the Roman Court.’ The case was not, how- 
ever, settled at Rome,‘ but at Paris under the Cardinal-Legate Romano in 1225,° 
when a final agreement was reached which was in effect a compromise.® At the 
same time the Legate broke the seal of the University.’ 


V. LEGAL COMPETENCY: PROCURATORIAL MANDATES AND THE SEAL 


Thus in 1219-1225 the masters elected procurators who were accepted in the 
courts and recognized by the pope. In the same period they had a common seal 
(1221-1225) which Honorius 11 emphasized in connection with procuration.*® 
Could the masters have appointed procurators ad impetrandum, ad litigandum, 
or ad appellandum, could they have acted as a legal corporation, when they had 
no seal, before 1221 or after 1225? The procurator of a corporation, in presenting 


petitions® and appearing in court as plaintiff, must show a mandate from his 
dominus,'° and the mandate was valid only if drawn up by a public notary, or if 


1 Chartularium, 1, 102 f.; a trial or any action initiated by a procurator whose mandate was revoked 
was invalid, c. 4, x, 1, 38, and c. 13, x, 1, 38. 2 Tbid., 1, 103. 

3 Chartularium, 1, no. 45, p. 103. Other provisions were the demolition of the chancellor’s prison, 
the granting of the license to properly qualified candidates, the prohibition of actions by the masters 
of arts under their officers; all lite pendente. 

4 Perhaps because the bishop, Guillaume de Seignelay (April 28, 1220-November 23, 1223), re- 
fused to appear or to send a procurator. 5 Chartularium, 1, no. 45, n. 3, and no. 58. 

6 Jbid., 1, no. 58; the terms are lost, but were probably similar to those in the Parens scientiarum, 
1231 (no. 79), although the settlement of 1225-26 apparently remained in force, since Innocent Iv 
confirmed it in 1245 (nos. 135 and 140). 7 Ibid., 1, no. 45, n. 3. 

8 Chartularium, 1, 103; until the bishop or his procurator arrived at the Roman Court the use of the 
seal was to be suspended ‘preterquam in hiis, que ad officium procurationis in hac causa pertinent.’ 

* By a decree of the Fourth Lateran Council 1215: ‘si quis super aliqua quaestione de cetero sine 
speciali mandato domini literas apostolicas impetrare praesumpserit, et literae illae non valeant, et 
ipse tanquam falsarius puniatur, nisi forte de illis personis exstiterit, a quibus [i.e., coniuncte persone, 
as in the following note] non debet exigi de iure mandatum,’ c. 28, x, 1, 3; cf. c. 1, x, 1, 38, See also 
Tancred’s statement, supra, p. 430, n. 7. 

10 Ricardus Anglicus, Summa de Ordine Iudiciario (1196), Wahrmund, Quellen, u1, iii, 19-20, all 
procurators except coniuncte persone (parentes, fratres, affines, liberti) must have a mandate; ‘si vero 
de coniunctis personis non fuerit nec habeat mandatum, non admittetur, etiam si offerat cautionem 
de rato... (p. 21) Si dubitatur de mandato, cavebit de mandato aut de rato... Cautio autem 
ista personam vel sadisdationem desiderat . . . ; actor civitatis nec ipse cavet nec magister universita- 
tis nec curator bonis consensu creditorum’ datus [Digest, xLv1, 8, 9] . . . (p. 22) Sed videtur, quod 
omnis procurator repelli possit, nisi prius dominus iuret de calumpnia .. .’ Tancred, gloss ad c. 1, 
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sealed with an authentic seal.! As there were no public notaries who could give 
acts full authenticity in northern France in this period,? the mandate of the 
masters at Paris must be authenticated by an authentic seal. Who could possess 
a sigillum authenticum? Petrus Hispanus held that a universitas could have one.* 
Tancred, his contemporary, names chapters, prelates (abbots, archdeacons, prov- 
osts), secular princes, and judges delegate as having authentic seals,‘ while the 


Comp. I, 1, t. De procur. (= ce. 1, x, 1, $8), ‘procurator ad agendum datus, si de mandato constiterit, 
probare tenetur mandatum, vel de rato cavere. . . . Idem est de actore universitatis . . . t.,’ Bamberg, 
MS. Can. 21, fol. 17%; idem, Ordo, t. 6, ‘Mandatum enim exigitur in procuratore; alias iudicium nul- 
lum, controversia nulla; but coniuncte persone are accepted sine mandato (Bergmann, p. 114); on 
the syndicus and actor of a universitas, ‘Et nota, quod istorum officium eisdem modis finitur, quibus 
mandatum procuratoris . . .’ (p. 126). Gloss ad v. non debere subsistere, (Comp. I, 1, t. De procur., c. 
1), ‘quia admissi prius fuerunt sine litteris. Hoc de facto fuit, quia de iure nunquam procurator ad- 
mittendus est sine cautione de rato. ff. de procur. 1. i,’ B.N., MS. lat. 15398. But Vincentius Hispanus 
seems to tolerate procuration without the mandate: ‘Cum quis procuratorem se dicit, aut est certum 
eum habere mandatum . . . , aut certum est non habere mandatum ... , aut dubitatur, quo casu aut 
adversarius dicit: Non habes mandatum, aut dicit: Dubito an habeas. In primo casu cogitur probare 
mandatum, in secundo sufficit satisdare rem ratam dominum habiturum et in voluntate est adversarii, 
an procurator probet mandatum an satisdet . . . ,” F. Gillmann, ‘Johannes Galensis als Glossator, 
insbesondere der Compilatio 11,’ Archiv fiir Katholisches Kirchenrecht, cv (1925), 498 f.; similarly 
civil lawyers, for example, Placentinus, ‘Ego indistincte dico, quia sive dubitetur sive negetur, in 
arbitrio est rei qui convenitur, velitne cogere procuratorem ad cavendum vel ad probandum,’ Summa 
Codicis, B.N., MS. lat. 4441, fol. 28"; and Benedict of Ysernia, Summa, in Iuris Interpretes Saeculi 
XIII (Naples, 1924), 63 f. The Parvus Ordinarius (1210-1220) and Rainerius of Perugia, Ars No- 
tariae, describe the procedure of the cautio of the procurator or syndicus; Wahrmund, Archiv f. 
Kath. KR., uxxx1 (1901), 25; Quellen 11, ii, 144, De cautionibus de rato. 

The procurator of the reus or defendant could act without a special mandate; ‘secus vero est in 
actore [plaintiff], quia aliquis non recipitur pro ipso, nisi speciale habeat mandatum,’ Parvus Ordi- 
narius, Wahrmund, Archiv, LXxxt, 25. 

The mandate must contain the name of the procurator, the case for which he is appointed, and 
the assurance that the dominus will ratify the sentence of the court for or against the procurator; 
Tancred, Bamberg, MS. Can. 21, fol. 17”; Ordo (Bergmann, p. 125), ‘Et nota, quod exprimi debet in 
scriptura, de creatione syndici vel actoris confecta, quis constituatur, et ad quid, et contra quos con- 
stituitur, nisi generaliter ad omnes lites constitueretur. . . .’ See models of procuratorial mandates 
of a collegiate church and of a civitas given by Rainerius of Perugia, Ars Notariae (1226-1233), 
Wahrmund, Quellen, 11, ii, 45 f., and by the Saxon Summa, Rockinger, Quellen und Erérterungen, 
vil, 280. 

1 Alexander 1, c. 2, x, 2, 22: ‘Scripta vero autentica, si testes inscripti decesserint, nisi forte per 
manum publicam facta fuerint, ita, quod appareant publica, aut autenticum sigillum habuerint, per 
quod possint probari, non videntur nobis alicuius firmitatis robur habere.’ Cf. Bernard of Pavia, 
Summa, Laspeyres, p. 49; Tancred, Ordo, Bergmann, pp. 248 f.; Ricardus Anglicus, Summa, Wahr- 
mund, Quellen, 1, iii, 51 f. Cf. Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, 1, 655-658. 

* Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique (Paris, 1925), pp. 828, 833; P. Fournier, Les Officialités au Moyen 
Age (Paris, 1880), p. 45. 

8 Cited by Tancred, ad. v. autenticum (Comp. I, n, t. De fide instrumentorum, c. 2, Alexander 111, 
‘Scripta vero autentica’ = c. 2, x, 2, 22): ‘cuius erit hoc sigillum, quod dicitur autenticum? P. 
Yspanus dixit quod universitatis . . .” Leipzig, Universitiitsbibl., MS. lat. 968, fol. 22"; B.N., MS. 
lat. 15398, f. 23", where ‘universitas’ instead of ‘universitatis.’ On Petrus Hispanus see Schulte, 
Quellen, 1, 152f. For an example of a seal of a universitas (a chapter of canons regular), c. 5, x, 2, 19. 

‘ “Michi videtur quod sigillum capituli, cuiuslibet prelati, puta abbatis, vel archidiaconi, vel pre- 
positi, vel principis secularis, vel iudicum delegatorum debet autenticum reputari,’ Leipzig, MS. lat. 
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Chancery Ordinances of the time of Innocent 111 recognize the seals (on mandates 
for procurators ad impetrandum) of kings and nobles, or archbishops, bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and other persons of this kind.! A statute of the Cardinal- 
Legate Otto for England, 1237, adds to the usual list the officials of bishops, 
archbishops, abbots, priors, deans, and archdeacons, and also collegia and con- 
ventus with their rectors.” In 1241-1243 Geoffrey of Trani cited the decretal Quia 
in causis (Innocent 11's indulgence granting the right of procuration to the mas- 
ters at Paris) as proof that a wniversitas could have an authentic seal.’ But this 
opinion, as well as later ones,‘ cannot be used without caution for the earlier 
period; it reflects, however, the earlier practice in the courts and the increasing 
use of seals by corporations.® Yet we can at least conclude that the seals of such 
ecclesiastical corporations as cathedral chapters were fully recognized by the 
canonists and the courts before 1220.° 

How, then, could the masters act as a corporation through procurators before 
1221 and from 1225-1246? We know that they sent procurators to Rome before 
1221, possibly as early as the end of the twelfth century; and we know that they 
sent procurators to Gregory 1x in 1230 ‘nomine Universitatis,’"7 — and this case 
of the University against the royal and episcopal authorities was settled in the 


968, fol. 22", B.N., MS. lat. 15398, fol. 23"; this after the citation of Petrus Hispanus and Laurentius, 
‘Laurentius dixit quod episcopi vel domini pape.’ B.N., MS. lat. 3930 (fourteenth century), f. 11', 
‘Mihi videtur quod sigillum capituli cuiuslibet ecclesie, et cuiuslibet prelati, etc.’ 

1 ‘Nullus petitiones sublimium personarum ut regum ducum marchionum comitum vel baronum 
archiepiscoporum episcoporum abbatum decanorum archidiaconorum aut huiusmodi personarum, 
que proprium consueveruat habere sigillum, exhibeat in data communi, nisi litteras eorum propter 
hoc sigillatas ostendat,’ Tangl, Kanzleiordnungen, p. 54, Constitutio u, Art.3; Art. 7 states that the 
nuntii of such persons can present petitions. 

2 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Luard, 111, 438. In France, from the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, bishops, archdeacons, and monasteries had seals of jurisdiction in the courts of their 
officials, Giry, Manuel, p. 651. 

3 Summa super Rubricis Decretalium, |. 1, t. De fide instrumentorum: ‘Item instrumentum sive 
scriptum privatum sed autenticum est, cui appensum est autenticum sigillum, id est, episcopi . . ., 
item et aliorum prelatorum ..., item conventus ..., item universitatis, ut supra, de procur., quia 
in causis, item cuiuslibet corporis vel collegii,’ B.N., MS. lat. 3974, fol. 74°. On the date of the Summa, 
Schulte, Quellen, 1, 90. 

‘ For the opinions of Henry of Susa, William Durand, and Conrad of Mure, see W. Ewald, Siegel- 
kunde (Below and Meinecke, Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neuren Geschichte, 1914), pp. 44-48; 
Giry, Manuel, pp. 649-652; Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, 1, 719 f. None of these treatises cites the opin- 
ions of Petrus Hispanus, Tancred, and Ricardus Anglicus. 

5 Giry, Manuel, pp. 647-648. In the time of Honorius 1 the seal is becoming necessary for a cor- 
poration; he appointed judges delegate to find out if a priest and some clerks had a right to a common 
seal without being ‘unum corpus, ita quod capitulum appellaretur’; they had used a seal without the 
consent of their superior, an abbess; c. 14, x, 5, $1. On the seals of English borough communities, see 
J. Tait, “The Borough Community in England,’ English Historical Review, xiv (1930), 537, 541 f.; 
and Ch. Gross, The Gild Merchant, 1 (Oxford, 1890), 24, 94 f.; of French communes, A. Luchaire, Les 
Communes Frangaises al Epoque des Capétiens Directs (Paris, 1890), pp. 103 f. 

* The canonists, when all is said, give no precise definition of the authentic seal, and are indefinite 
on its effect and on the extent of the possession of seals, owing to the varying practice and custom; 
cf. Ewald, op. cit., p. 42. Innocent rv himself is vague on this; cited by Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, 1, 
719, n. 1. 7 Chartularium, 1, no. 75, and no. 79, note, p. 189. 
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Roman Court. Was there no legal corporation when the masters did not have a 
common seal?! It is generally admitted that the masters constituted a legal cor- 
poration in 1231, when Gregory rx promulgated statutes for the University in 
the Parens scientiarum;? but neither at this time nor before 1221 did they have a 
common seal,’ although they were acting and being recognized as a corporation 
in 1210-1213 and 1215. The solution of the difficulty lies in this, that it was not 
held absolutely necessary for a legal corporation to have its own authentic seal 
for procuration.* An authentic seal was generally held necessary, yes;> but the 
authentic seal used by a corporation might belong to a person of rank who could 
permit its use for procuratorial mandates.* Perhaps in such instances of the use 
of another’s seal the corporation was considered a minor;’ but more probably it 
was simply natural that the seals of individual members of the corporation should 


1 Viollet holds that normally a corporation, to be fully legal and to have a procurator, must have a 
seal for its mandate; Etablissements de Saint-Louis, 1v, 229. 

2 Chartularium, 1, no. 79. 

3 M. Halphen (Rashdall likewise, Universities, 1, 311) emphasizes too strongly the importance of 
the seal of the University, and apparently believes that the seal was actually destroyed in 1221 as 
commanded by Honorius m1 (ibid., 1, no. 41), although it remained in use for procuration in 1222 and 
was not broken until 1225 (supra, p. 438), Studi Medievali, 1, 187. Nevertheless he holds that the 
autonomous existence of the University was assured in 1231 by Gregory rx, p. 139, in spite of the 
fact that the seal was not restored until 1246. 

‘ The canonists of the first quarter of the thirteenth century do not say that a corporation must 
have a seal; they only say that the syndicus, actor, or procurator must have a mandate, which, if 
suspect, must be examined and proved in court; but the procurator can act without a mandate, says 
Vincentius Hispanus, if he satisfies the court that his dominus will ratify his action (Gillmann, Archiv. f. 
Kath. KR., cv, 498). It might be left to the defendant to decide whether the procurator of the plaintiff 
should show a mandate or give satisfaction by cautio; so also Tancred, supra, p. 430, n. 7. But the 
Roman Court demanded a mandate under seal; Tangl, Kanzleiordnungen, p. 54, Constitutio m, Art. 
3 and 7. Tancred asserts that “consuetudo facit aliquod instrumentum autenticum quod alias non 
esset,’ gloss ad t. De fide instr., Comp. III, 1. u; B.N., MS. lat. 3931-A, fol. 168”. 

5 Vincentius, ad v. legaliter (Comp. I, 1, t. De procur., c. 1), ‘Sed pone quod de mandato dubitatur, 
quia sigillum incognitum est, de eo fides fieri debet, ar. ff. quod cuiuscumque univ . . . Vin.,’ B.N., 
MS. lat. 15398, fol. 15%, and Bamberg, MS. Can. 21, fol. 17"; Chancery Ordinances, Tangl, op. cit., 
p. 54, Art. 3; Master Arnulfus, Summa Minorum (1250-1254), ‘Item debemus videre de procuratoriis, 
utrum sint sigillata sigillo autentico, quoniam aliter non habent firmitatem,’ ed. Wahrmund, Quellen, 
1, ii, 54; cf. J. G. C. Joosting, ‘Die Summa Ut nos Minores,’ Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, Kan.- 
Abilg., xv1t (1928), 222. Master Arnulfus wrote at Paris, and probably expresses the practice there 
of the recent past. But Henry of Susa seems to think that the mandate could be proved also from the 
names in it, ‘ideo forte quando est procurator universitatis inspicitur instrumentum procurationis 
ut appareat de nominibus . . .,’ this in reference to petitions for rescripts, Summa, t. De procur. 

® Innocent 1v, Apparatus, 11, t. De fide instr., c. Scriptura: a person who did not have a seal ‘poterit 
alieno sigillo sigillare sed tunc etiam necesse est hoc ipsum dicere, scilicet, cuius sigillo signet et quare 
alterius sigillo signet;’ Henry of Susa, Summa, 1. 11, t. De fide instr., ‘. . . unde non debet quis alieno 
sigillo sigillare quin de hoc faciat mentionem . . . nam et sigillum quid ad certum usum deputatum 
est, ad alium verti non debet.’ Innocent tv emphasizes the custom of the Roman Court in recognizing 
seals not normally valid, e.t. 

7 Parvus Ordinarius (1210-1220): ‘Si vero ille, qui citatus est, sit persona minor, debet implorare 
auxilium alicuius sigilli autentici;’ in this case the procuratorial mandate addressed to judges dele- 
gated by the pope should‘terminate thus: ‘. . . Et quia sigillum non habeo, sigillo talis personae usus 
sum, datum, etc.,” Wahrmund, Archio f. Kath. KR., uxxxt, 26. 
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be accepted on mandates when it was still difficult for lawyers to think in terms 
of a fictitious person,! and when archdeacons, deans, and canons had authentic 
seals of their own and were members of corporations.” In the Faculties of Arts 
and Theology at Paris were masters who, as such ecclesiastic dignitaries,* could 
attach their seals to procuratorial mandates 1nd other documents of the whole 
body of masters when, in conflicts with the chancellor and the bishop, the masters 
could hardly have used the seals of the latter.‘ In 1221 the seals of three members 
of the Faculty of Theology authenticated the deed of property by the University 
to the Dominicans.® It seems probable that a similar means* was adopted for 
authenticating the mandates of procurators carrying petitions to Rome in 1210- 
1213 and 1219.’ In any case the petitions obtained the appointment of judges 
delegate by the pope. But in 1219-1221, when the bishop and chancellor were 
not sparing of sentences of excommunication, the masters perhaps found it more 
difficult to obtain the use of seals of individuals and therefore decided to have 
one made for the whole body.*® Against this the bishop, claiming that the use of 
the seal was abused and that the masters were arrogating to themselves the 
jurisdiction of the bishop and the chancellor,’ started suit in a petition which 
resulted in the appointment by the pope of judges delegate who were instructed 


1 A seal could be used by a person with jurisdiction; it was not admitted that a corporation had 
jursidiction, for ‘rectores assumpti ab universitatibus habent jurisdictionem et non ipsae universi- 
tates,’ Innocent rv, cited by Gierke, m1, 305, n. 179, and p. 306. Hence the slowness of the recognition 
of seals of corporations. 

2 We have seen that such persons could have seals; for examples of their seals see Douet d’Arcq, 
Collection des Sceaux, 1, nos 8046 (seal of Magister Willelmus de Bardonay, 1211), 8051 (Magister 
Willelmus de Vienna, 1210), 8053, 8064; 7622, 7623 (chancellors of Paris, Pierre de Poitiers, Jean de 
Chandelles) ; 7779 (seal of Robert de Courcon, 1211 , as canon of the cathedral of Paris); cf. J. Roman, 
Manuel de Sigillographie Frangaise (Paris, 1913), pp. 205, 207. 

3 We find them as canons or deans or archdeacons of Paris and other churches; Chartularium, 1, 
nos 11, notes 8 and 13; 26, 43, 44, 46, 61, 83, 87, 116, 330 (p. $79). 

‘ As late as the end of the thirteenth century Johannes Andrea says that the ‘actus collegiales’ 
can be authenticated by the subscription of the names or by the attachment of the seals of the mem- 
bers to the act; Gierke, m1, 313, n. 205. 

5 Chartularium, 1, no. 42; M. Halphen, Studi Medievali, 1, 187, thinks that these three seals were 
used because Honorius 111 ordered the common seal of the University to be broken; but it was not 
broken until 1225. 

® Seals of ecclesiastical dignitaries, who were not regent masters at Paris, were used for authenticat- 
ing copies of privileges to be sent to the pope for examination in 1230 and 1244; Chartularium, 1, nos 75 
and 132. Such seals may have been used for procuratorial mandates. 

7 There exists a model of a procuratorial mandate of an abbot and conventus which indicates the 
use of more than one seal (an. 1226), von Heckel, “Der Libellus Petitionum des Kardinals Guala 
Bichieri,’ Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, 1, 509 f. 

8 Chartularium, 1, no. 41, ‘nomine universitatis magistrorum et scolarium.” 

® The seal of the bishop’s official was an important source of revenue, being used to authenticate 
the documents drawn up for persons who could not have seals; normally it should have been used 
by the masters, but of course they could not hope to use it for suits against the bishop or Chancellor. 
Hence they resorted to other seals, and wanted one of their own; and naturally the bishop wanted 
to force them to be dependent on his jurisdiction alone. Cf. Fournier, Les Offcialités, pp. 2 f., 45 f.; 
Giry, Manuel, p. 833. Besides, the masters were not reporting misdemeanors of students (Chartu- 
larium, 1, no. 30, p. 88). 
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to destroy the new seal. As we have seen, the seal was not broken until 1225. 
While it existed, it was used for procuration,’ and also for borrowing money to 
pay the expenses of four procurators in 1222.4 From 1225 to 1246 the masters 
had no common seal, but they continued to act as a corporation in appointing 
procurators (1230-1231, 1233, 1237), were held responsible by Gregory IX for 
their debts,’ and were treated as a legal corporation by the same pope in 1231 
when he issued the famous Parens scientiarum for the University.* 

A common seal, then, was not considered indispensable for a corporation. The 
University of Masters, acting in the courts as a legal person, had sued and been 
sued before 1221 and after 1225. It was awkward, the masters relate in their 
petition for a seal in 1246,° to use the seal of another (alienum sigillum )at the 
expense of secrecy in their affairs; but they had managed to get along without 
one of their own. In 1245, in full congregation, the masters adopted new stat- 
utes;!° in the same year Innocent tv ordered full attendance in the Congregations. 
It seems as if the masters constituted a corporation as effectively in 1245 as in 
1246, when they obtained a seal. So, in litigation, they constituted a corporation 
as fully in 1210-1213, 1219-1221, and in 1225-1246, as in 1221-1225, when they 
had a seal." 


VI. CONCLUSION: PAPAL RECOGNITION 


We have now followed, as well as the paucity of the sources permits, the ac- 
tivities of the masters from the earliest indication to the full expression of their 
corporate will, and we have observed the attitude of canonists and ecclesiastical 


authorities towards the new collectivity. When can we say the corporation of 


1 Chartularium, 1, no. 41. It should be observed that a rescript repeated the general language of the 
petition; the defendant could then contest the claims of the petitioner in the court of the judges dele- 
gate. From this court the masters appealed, ibid., 1, no. 45, p. 102. 

2 Ibid., 1, no. 45, p. 103, and p. 104, n. 3. M. Halphen, Studi Medievali, 1, 137, assumes that the 
seal was broken in 1221. He states that the pope, in the rescript ordering the destruction of the seal, 
1221 (no. 41), ‘ne reprend pas a son compte |’expression universitas magistrorum et scolarium.’ Not 
in this document, because it merely follows the tenor of the bishop’s petition; but Honorius m1 does 
use it again in 1222 (no. 45). 

3 Chartularium, 1, 103, ‘usus sigilli scolarium preterquam in hiis, que ad officium procurationis in 
hac causa pertinent, suspendatur.’ 

4 So we learn from the litigation on the debt in 1237 and 1259, ibid., 1, nos 116 and 330, p. 379. 

5 Rashdall, Universities, 1, 319, thinks that the four Nations had seals in this pericd and that these 
seals were used for the University. 

6 Ibid., 1, nos 75 (‘aliquos nomine Universitatis’ to be sent to Rome) and note, 90. To these proc- 
urators of the University the pope issued various bulls for the protection of the University, nos. 79, 
81, 82, 88, and notes to these documents; 1233 (no. 100), ‘Procuration de ]’Université pour pour- 
suivre un procés . . . devant les juges délégués par sa Sainteté’ (the original document is lost). See 
also nos 115, 121, for the litigation with the bishop of Paris in 1237. Gregory 1x in 1231 and 1237 
granted the procurator of the masters and students immunity from excommunication (nos 95 and 
113) 7 Chartularium, 1, no. 116. 8 Tbid., 1, no. 79. 

® Ibid., 1, no. 165; this was probably a sigillum ad causas alone, ‘petunt sigillum ad causas, non ad 
contrahendum mutuum, sed ad tractatus negotiorum suorum. . . . Pro hiis duobus scribunt de novo 
magistri iiijor facultatum,’ no. 113, note. 10 Thid., 1, no. 136. 1 Thid., 1, no. 144. 
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masters, the University of Paris, first existed? No definite year can be given, 
for no charter of incorporation was granted by a superior authority—charters 
of incorporation belong to a later period. Holding in mind, however, the vague 
definitions of a corporation and the uncertain descriptions of its privileges and 
functions in the first half of the thirteenth century, we must conclude that the 
University of Masters was a legal corporation, fully recognized by the highest 
ecclesiastical authority, by 1215 at the latest. The development of the internal 
organization of the University was not completed until towards the middle of 
the century; but already, as one body with a common will and purpose, the mas- 
ters elected officers, adopted statutes, enforced their authority on all the mem- 
bers of the society, and sued in the courts through procurators.? Innocent 1 
and his legate, Robert de Courcon, both of whom had been students at Paris, 
confirmed these essential attributes of a corporation. Thereafter the existence 
of the University was assured.’ If in the third decade of the century the bishop 
of Paris tried to limit the corporate rights of the masters, particularly in the 
matters of statutes, the seal, and jurisdiction,‘ he did not claim that the masters 
had no corporation’ but complained of their extending their activities beyond 
the demands of internal affairs.* Honorius 111 was perhaps not as ready to support 
the masters as Innocent 11 had been, but he did not question the right of the 


1 Thus in general my conclusion agrees with that of Denifle and Rashdall. But I am less hesitant 
to recognize a corporation than Denifle was, who misinterpreted the privilege of procuration granted 
by Innocent m1. On the other hand, I can no longer hold with Denifle and Rashdall that a corporation 
of a de facto sort existed as early as 1170-1200. My conviction has been fixed more definitely by the 
study of the canon law and court procedure, aspects of the problem neglected on the whole by both 
Denifle and Rashdall, and not considered by M. Halphen. 

2 Henry of Susa, Commentaria to Decretals of Greg. rx (Venice, 1581), sums up these rights, L. 1, t. 
De procur., c. ‘Quia in causis’ : ‘Videbatur, quod eis non liceret, quasi scholares non constituant unum 
corpus vel universitatem ... Sed contrarium est verum nam et Doctores sive magistri collegium 
habent et statuta faciunt, ut legitur et no. supra de constitu. ex literis [c. 11, x, 1, 2], et habent 
scholares universitatem . . . , et secundum ius canonicum istorum causae tractari debent.’ 

3M. Halphen, Studi Medievali, 11, 139, thinks that the ‘autonomous’ existence of the corporation 
was not assured until 1231, and then by the Parens scientiarum. 

* Chartularium, 1, nos 30, $1, 41 and 45. 

5 The nature and extent of the rights, not the existence of the corporation itself, were in litigation. 

* The bishop complained of conspirationes et conjurationes (ibid., 1, nos 30, $1, 41); and he pre- 
tended that a papal legate had forbidden such illegal conspiracies of the masters, but could not pro- 
duce the document (1, nos 30 and $1). But a corporation, while it could have statutes, could not act 
secretly or conspire against its superior authorities; in 1257 the judges for the case of the Abbot 
against the universitatem et homines et scindicos universitatis ville Sancti Egidii decided that the uni- 
versitas could elect syndici and officers, but that the ‘homines hujus ville nunquam faciant inter se 
conjuracionem vel vota, ...connexitatem vel juramentum, vel promissionem, vel convencionem 
suspectam;’ Bligny-Bondurand, Les Coutumes de Saint-Gilles, pp. 136, 182-185, 183. Here was a 
corporation with limited rights. The University of Paris was given more extensive rights by Robert 
de Courgon in 1215; the masters and students can make ‘obligationes et constitutiones fide vel pena 
vel juramento vallatas’ in certain cases, ‘ita tamen, quod propter hec studium non dissolvatur aut 
destruatur;’ Chartularium, 1, 79. But Honorius m1 recognized the right of cessationes as a remedy 
against abuses of the bishop and chancellor (an. 1222, 1, 103). A cessation was decreed by the Univer- 
sity in 1229; 1, no. 62. In 1231 Gregory 1x repeated the privilege of Robert de Courcon, and ex- 
pressly permitted the suspension of lectures for the redress of grievances; 1, 138. 
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University to have reasonable statutes and to elect procurators. Gregory 1x did 
not essentially change the relations between the corporation and the Church 
of Paris; he merely reconfirmed, while defining more precisely, the privileges and 
rights confirmed by Innocent 11 and Robert de Courcon.! Complete autonomy 
was not permitted: the bishop retained his ordinary jurisdiction over masters 
and students,” and the chancellor, even after 1231, was still formally in control 
of the license system. But what things the papacy confirmed were legal—‘nolo 
disputare de plenitudine potestatis.’* When, therefore, in 1208-1215, the masters 
and students asserted their corporate will, and when Innocent 111 and Robert 
de Courcon confirmed and defined and recognized their corporate rights, the 
University of Paris was constituted as a legal corporation. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


1 Gregory 1x acknowledged that a corporation was long since in existence by requesting the masters 
and students to send authenticated copies of their privileges to him, supra, p. 441, no. 2. On the basis 
of these privileges he prepared the Parens scientiarum, incorporating their essential provisions in his 
statutes for the University. Henry of Susa, Summa, v, t. De privilegiis, remarks that the communiter 
corporale privilegium is that ‘quod sic competit universitati quod nomine ipsius allegari potest privi- 
legium, et quo ipsa universitas potest.’ This we can see clearly by comparing the statutes of Robert 
de Courcon (1215) with those of Gregory rx (12381) on the right of the masters to enact statutes 
(Chartularium, 1, 79, 137). Moreover, the terms of the compromise of 1213 (1, no. 16) on the licentia 
docendi are the basis of the provisions of Gregory 1x (1, 137), although these provisions give the chan- 
cellor slightly more authority than he was given in 1213. 

2 It should be noted how in 1257 the universitas and homines of Saint-Gilles, while constituting 
a corporation, remained subject in certain matters to the Abbot of Saint-Gilles, Bligny-Bondurand, 
op. cit., p. 183. 

3 Henry of Susa, Summa, nu, t. De confirmatione utile vel inutile; ‘Item quid non est, confirmari non 
potest, sicut nec collegio, quid non est, privilegium dari potest . . ., nisi forte a papa fiat, qui sicut 
potest infectum irritare de plenitudine potestatis . . ., sic et potest quid nondum est confirmare. ar. 
supra. de consue. cum olim . . ., in quibus patet quod privilegium suum extenditur ad futura . . . 
Nolo disputare de plenitudine potestatis.’ Above he states that confirmation is made either tacitly 
through the lapse of time, ‘ut si a sententia infra. x. dies non fuerit appellatum,’ or ‘per litteras et 
privilegia superioris, et maxime domini pape.’ Rashdall, Universities, 1, 302 f., remarks on the impor- 
tance of privileges of confirmation at a time when charters of incorporation were not customary. 
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REVIEWS 


C. Appet, Die Singweisen Bernarts von Ventadorn nach den handschriften mitgeteilt. Halle-Saale: Max 

Niemeyer Verlag, 1934. Paper. Pp. 46; plates viii. RM 6.00. 

THanks to the tender care with which early mediaeval scribes tended to pre- 
serve only music of religious or other edifying songs, only a handful of secular 
melodies composed before the twelfth century have survived. This lack of ma- 
terials is one of the insoluble problems which vex historians of mediaeval secular 
music. Any addition to their knowledge, however slight, thus assumes an impor- 
tance often out of proportion to the intrinsic worth of the melodies themselves. 
Carl Appel’s brochure on the melodies of Bernart of Ventadour, written as they 
were before 1150, is therefore very welcome. Through a desire not to trespass on 
the field of other scholars whom he felt were better equipped than he to deal with 
the problems of transcription, he delayed publication for almost twenty years 
after his edition of the text of the songs. Since neither of the promised editions of 
Beck nor Gennrich have yet appeared, he now publishes a modest reproduction 
of the eighteen melodies preserved to us in four manuscripts of Bernart’s songs. 
Photographic reproductions of eight of the songs are appended. 

Appel admittedly has not attempted an authoritative edition of the melodies. 
Each is presented uncritically in all versions appearing in the manuscripts. His 
parallel arrangement of the versions is extremely interesting, but inasmuch as he 
has avoided detailed discussion of the relative merits of any one version as op- 
posed to the others, the value of his presentation is limited. Similarly, he has 
made no attempt to assign marked rhythm to the songs. He is aware of the con- 
flicting positions held by Beck and Ludwig with respect to the rhythm of the 
troubadour melodies. But whether from modesty or a desire not to be drawn into 
controversey, he prints the songs as they appear in the manuscripts, without 
indication of rhythm. His one concession is a metrical analysis of each poem. 
Whether the melody followed the rhythm of the text or not he leaves for his 
readers to decide. This may not be unwise, since he seems to place more emphasis 
than Beck, for example, on Johannes de Grocheo’s statement, made at the end 
of the thirteenth century, that secular music was sung without any marked 
rhythm, ‘immo totaliter ad libitum dicta’ (P. 3). His short note on free rhythms 
in modern folk song (p. 3, n. 2) is most suggestive and regrettably brief. 

Heten Rossins BITtTERMANN, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Aziz Suryat Atrya, The Crusade of Nicopolis. London: Methuen, 1934. Cloth. Pp. xii +234. £0/10/6. 


TuE author announces this volume as ‘the final chapter of a projected history of 
the crusade in the later Middle Ages’ (p. vii), and asserts that the crusade of 
Nicopolis in 1396 ended the crusading movement in that it produced an indif- 
ference towards the crusades in all classes of society. The tremendous loss of life 
among the knightly participants ‘alarmed the noble classes of all countries to 
such an extent that it became impossible to rouse them again for common action in 
defense of the East’ while ‘the demands for money from bourgeois and clergy, 
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firstly for the crusading preparations, and secondly for the ransom of the prisoners, 
engendered the spirit of indifference amongst the various classes of mediaeval 
society towards what they might justly describe as expensive and futile schemes’ 
(p. 116-117). By an analysis of the writings of publicists and literary men before 
and after the Nicopolis fiasco, Dr. Atiya shows that this change in attitude was 
prevalent not only in practical politics but also in theory, Philippe de Meziéres 
being the only publicist of the early fifteenth century who still carried on propa- 
ganda for the crusade. 

The book is a short but very careful and detailed study of the crusade of 
Nicopolis, the preparation therefor, the crusade proper, and the aftermath 
thereof. Among the causes for the failure of the crusade the author finds the 
superior morale, discipline, and leadership of the Turks, the immorality and 
laxness of the crusading host, and the manifestations of that ‘nascent spirit of 
nationality’ which caused the various groups to fail so conspicuously to codper- 
ate. “The aspirations of the individual contingents were, indeed, the corollary 
of the state of a world of budding nationalities,’ (p. 115). 

In his discussion of the crusade Dr Atiya proves the inaccuracy of several old 
conceptions regarding the battle; he produces evidence to prove that the two 
armies were rather evenly matched numerically, each side having approximately 
100,000 men, the Turks having only a few thousands more than the Christians; 
he further shows that the Janissaries played but a small and inglorious part in 
the battle. Bayezid’s character and generalship is shown most favorably in con- 
trast to that of Sigismund and the French leaders; and the interesting thesis is 
established that the Ottoman conquest was facilitated by the Orthodox Greek, 
Bogomile and other Eastern sects who preferred the religious toleration which 
they received from the Turks to the Catholic rule which they would have been 
forced to accept from their Western Christian neighbors. ‘Capitulation to the 
Turks entailed only partial loss of political rights, but preserved in large measure 
their religious independence. It was therefore far more natural for the Orthodox 
races to offer their allegiance to Murad or Bayezid than to Louis or Sigismund 
— a fact which the Western mind failed to grasp for many decades’ (p. 4). This 
explained the half-hearted codperation and early desertion of the Transylvanian 
and Wallachian contingents. 

The text of the book occupies only 125 pages, while the ten appendices, the 
voluminous notes, bibliography, and index fill over an hundred more. In a work 
in which so much of the material is found in the notes as in this volume, it is 
especially unfortunate and distressing to find all the notes inconveniently located 
at the end of the book instead of at the bottom of the pages where easy reference 
to them would have been possible. The readibility of the notes is further dimin- 
ished by the author’s habit of using incomplete sentences. Greater uniformity 
in the spelling of proper names could have been obtained; it is distinctly annoying 
to find the interchangeable use of John of Burgundy, Jean de Bourgogne and 
Jean de Nevers in reference to the leader of the French crusaders. In the elabo- 
rate bibliography it seemed strange to find Eubel and Gams listed under the 
classification of “Official Sources in Print.” 
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Dr Atiya’s present volume is of value and interest to students of the later 
Middle Ages and of the early history of the Ottoman Empire. Of even greater 
import is his announcement that it is but a part of a larger work on the 
crusading movement and propaganda of the fourteenth century. 

Joun L. LaMonte, 


The University of Cincinnati. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Pianned by J. B. Bury; edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté- 
Orton, Z. N. Brooke. Volume vu, Decline of Empire and Papacy. New York: Macmillan Company; 
Cambridge (Eng.): University Press, 1932. Cloth. Pp. xxxviii+ 1073. $12.00. 

Tuts volume covering, for the most part, the fourteenth century will be eagerly 
greeted by all students of history. So great is the stream of new documents and 
so numerous are the specialized investigations of the many aspects of this cen- 
tury that the perfunctory and traditional treatments upon which we have so 
long been constrained to rely have become woefully inadequate. The task of 
treating an age in which a multitude of divergent tendencies demand our atten- 
tion is peculiarly difficult. An account in which all the significant factors are 
wrought together in a unified story is out of the question, for no living scholar is 
able to absorb the available data dealing with a century which has left a greater 
volume of published and unpublished documents than any preceding century. 
Only by breaking up the period into sections and assigning each to a specialist 
can any satisfactory results be expected. The twenty-six carefully composed 
chapters are done by a well-chosen group of writers, representative of what is 
best in historical scholarship. Although written in various languages, the con- 
tributions reveal painstaking editorial work. Every chapter is pleasant reading, 
and several, notably those by Professors Caggese, Mollat, and Power, and the 
one by Mr Cecil Roth, are models of historical exposition. 

As Italy enjoyed a distinct priority in European life and thought during the 
fourteenth century, it was only proper to open the volume with one chapter 
covering the age of Dante and another dealing with the hundred years from 1313 
to 1414. The first is from the veteran hand of the late Edward Armstrong of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, favorably known to all as the author of books on 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and the Emperor Charles v. In dealing with the tumul- 
tuous career of Boniface vim, he was handicapped by the lack of any serious study 
of that pontificate. The works by Mann! and Boase?’ which appeared only after 
this chapter was written would have helped him materially in presenting a bet- 
ter picture of Boniface’s activities. This pope has been variously represented by 
nationalist historians and others who have not failed to put a sinister inter- 
pretation upon all he wrought. Boase’s final chapter, Trial without Verdict, pre- 
sents a more just appraisal of Boniface’s acts than has yet appeared. Mr Arm- 
strong (p. 6) apparently failed to comprehend that, given the papacy as it was 
constituted at that moment, it was necessary for the pope to provide an adequate 
territorial basis for papal government. Boniface’s endeavor to create a Haus- 


1H. K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, Vol. xv11t (London, 1932). 
*T.S. R. Boase, Boniface VIII (London, 1932). 
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macht entangled him in the treacherous quagmire of local politics more or less 
dominated by the spirit of blood feud, and explains the bitterness with which 
the family of the Colonna pursued the masterful pontiff. The statements on page 
5 should be revised, for no one can accept the defamatory comments and accusa- 
tions which emanate from the pope’s bitter enemies. Boniface indeed was rash 
and imperious, and did not carefully weigh his words, which only too often were 
susceptible of double meaning. It is more than doubtful that he was a skeptic, 
but he may have had some faith in charms and amulets. This was a phenomenon, 
however, characteristic of the period, even among churchmen. The views of 
Thomas Aquinas on witchcraft are a case in point. The charge of idolatry is with- 
out doubt due to the inability of Boniface’s enemies to understand his interest 
in art. This was the age of Giotto, and Italians were turning away from the 
emaciated forms produced by Byzantine artists and their Italian followers. Be- 
lieving that the pontiff should be an object lesson in humility, they were them- 
selves uncharitable enough to declare that when he had statues made of himself 
by an artist such as Arnolfo del Cambio he was guilty of idolatry! 

This chapter, which follows the fortunes of Italy to the death of Dante in 
1321, overlaps the next written by Professor Caggese. The author has succeeded 
in giving a model summary of the commercial, industrial, social, and political life 
of Italy during the Trecento. It is the ablest brief account in English, and con- 
tains illuminating sketches of such striking characters as Rienzi, Alberigo da 
Barbiano, Cardinal Albornoz, and Charles of Durazzo. 

The first two chapters delineate the vigorous life of Italy, so pregnant with 
meaning for the future; the next three are devoted to Germany and the Empire, 
that institution which for some centuries had dominated the political life of 
Europe and in the eyes of many still did so. The forces which determined its slow 
disintegration after the bankruptcy of the Hohenstaufen house are clearly pre- 
sented. Professor Blok of Leiden furnished the third chapter, but died before 
he could finish his treatment of Henry of Luxemburg, which was carried to a 
successful conclusion by Professor Waugh of Toronto, who likewise has since 
passed beyond. The latter also contributed the fourth and fifth chapters, carrying 
the story down to the death of the Emperor Charles tv in 1878. The reader will 
find in them pleasing sidelights on social and economic conditions and on the ro- 
mantic theme of German emigration into Slavic and other lands to the east. The 
sixth chapter is entirely devoted to Bohemia from 1306, embracing the reigns 
of the chivalrous John of Bohemia and his son, Charles tv, and religious and 
intellectual movements to 1415, without, however, discussing the career of John 
Hus, who becomes the subject of a special chapter in the next volume. 

The seventh chapter on Switzerland ought to please all. Starting with the 
lacustrine settlements of the Late Stone Age, Professor Martin sketches effec- 
tively the romanization of these lands and the barbarian invasions, and presents 
a succinct picture of earlier Swiss political evolution. Geographical conditions 
are ably discussed, and the economic progress of the lands is instructively told. 
The bewildering external relations with neighboring lands, Austria, France, and 
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Milan, are told as simply as truth permits. The author closes his account with the 
Swiss participation in the Battle of Marignano in 1515. 

The eighth chapter, dealing with the Hansa, traces the fortunes of this signifi- 
cant and typically mediaeval economic organism from earliest times to the close 
of the Middle Ages. It contains a lucid explanation of the decline of Hanseatic 
trade generally ignored or all too briefly treated by other writers. The peculiarly 
complicated character of political and economic antagonisms created by con- 
fused conditions in Russia and Poland and by the rise of the Burgundian state in 
the Low Countries was a most significant factor in the long decline of the 
League. The author has failed to note the important study of Dr Meilink on the 
organization of the Hansa in the northern Low Countries,' and on page 233 gives 
a somewhat misleading statement: ‘Matters grew even worse when the whole 
of the Netherlands became Burgundian territory (after 1433).’ By 1433 the 
Burgundian dukes ruled over Flanders, Brabant, Limburg, Namur, Hainault, 
Holland, and Zeeland. Guelders, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, Drente, and 
Overijssel were not added to the Burgundian heritage until much later. It was not 
until 1451 that Philip the Good (1417-67) acquired Luxemburg and Chiny. By 
the Peace of Arras (1435) he acquired the towns of the Somme, a valuable pos- 
session to protect Artois, Lille, Orchies, and Douai which were Burgundian prop- 
erties under Philip the Bold (4. 1404). Liége and its dependent lands never be- 
came a part of Burgundian heritage. 

Professor Boswell’s account of the Teutonic Order and the Knights of the 
Sword is a valuable addition to the existing literature on that subject. The 
writer gives a clear statement of the linguistic and racial diversity of these lands 
along the Baltic littoral, a most welcome contribution, for in no other place will 
English readers find so adequate a discussion. The account begins with the 
colonization of Esthonia by the Danes and Germans before the close of the 
twelfth century. It contains an instructive résumé of the social structure and 
economic life of the country, and brings the story down through the bitter con- 
test of Germany with Lithuania and Poland to the Reformation. 

The tenth chapter is devoted to the Avignonese papacy and the Great Schism. 
No better authority could be intrusted with this task than Professor Mollat of 
Strasbourg. Much of what he has presented in this chapter may be found in his 
Les Papes d’ Avignon, but the succinctness and fullness of this account will please 
many readers to whom the longer treatise in French will remain unknown. The 
section tracing the tangled history of the Great Schism is especially clear and 
instructive, and the concluding summary should be carefully pondered by all 
students. 

Chapters x1 and x1v from the hand of Professor Hilda Johnstone are scholarly 
accounts of the last members of the Capetian rulers of France, and of the reigns 
of Edward 1 and 1 of England. The writer has given an excellent statement of 
Philip rv, wisely avoiding excessive nationalist sentiments which have marred 
certain histories. As for the account of the two Edwards, we can confidently 


{ 1P. A. Meilink, De Nederlandsche Hanzesteden tot het laatste Kwartaal der XIV* Eeuw (The Hague. 
1912). 
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state that it is one of the best in the entire book. These kings, and particularly 
Edward 1, have been studied a good deal in recent years, but no effort has been 
made to draw a complete picture of them. Edward 1’s struggle with the French 
crown is adequately set forth, but a statement of how Low Country principali- 
ties besides Flanders were concerned in it is unfortunately omitted. The alliances 
of England with Brabant and with Holland and Zeeland, formed to give Edward 
1 a solid footing on the continent in order to assail France, served as a model for 
the remarkable confederacy arranged in 1336 and 1887 by Edward 11 and the 
princes of the Low Countries. 

Professor Coville’s chapters (the twelfth and thirteenth) trace the fortunes of 
the Hundred Years’ War from the accession of Philip rv to 1420. No criticism can 
be made of his estimate of the characters who dominated the field of action, at 
least so far as France is concerned. The author, however, appears to be quite 
oblivious to the great significance of the marriage of Edward 111 of England to 
Philippa of Hainault, daughter of Count William of Hainault, Holland, and 
Zeeland. This dynastic tie reénforced the common economic interests between 
England and the states of the Low Countries, thus making it very easy to bring 
about the coalition between England, Brabant, Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, Na- 
mur, Guelders, Juliers, and the emperor. The author passes over the significant 
attempts of Philip v1 in 1332 and 1334 to bind to himself the good will of the 
duchy of Brabant.' Philip apparently succeeded in winning the truculent duke, 
but so stirred the resentment of Netherlanders, and especially of his own brother- 
in-law, Count William of Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland, that during the next 
few years it was a simple matter for Edward 1 to secure the active support of all 
effective power in these lands. As compared with the acts of Robert of Artois, 
described at sufficient length, these preliminary events certainly are of much 
greater importance. 

The author apparently fails to understand the exact character of Jacob Van 
Artevelde’s policy. This sagacious son of the upper bourgeoisie of Ghent correctly 
appraised the political situation and boldly advocated a policy of neutrality 
which was not pleasant to Philip, who hoped to use Flanders as an obstacle to 
England, and proved a disappointment to Edward, who hoped for an alliance 
against France. This policy of neutrality was aban ioned during the autumn of 
1339, when, because of intestine dissensions and foreign pressure, it became de- 
sirable to form an active alliance with Edward, which was finally consummated 
in the remarkably ceremony on the Friday Market Place in Ghent and followed 
in many other towns of Flanders. The rest of the chapter relates the stories of 
Crecy and Poitiers, the war over the succession in Brittany, the Jacquerie, 
Etienne Marcel, the Treaty of Brétigny, the war in Castile, and the remarkable 
achievements of Du Guesclin. 

With the passing of Edward 11 in 1377 and Charles v in 1380, a new period 


1 For the documents dealing with the settlement of the Treaty of Amiens, see E. De Dynter, 
Chronica Nobilissimorum Ducum Lotharingiae et Brabantiae ac Regum Francorum, 1 (Brussels, 1854), 
573-591. The author, M. Coville, has failed to notice Boendale’s important chronicle Van Den Derden 
Eduwaert Coninc van Engelant, in Belgisch Museum, 1v (Ghent, 1840). 
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Milan, are told as simply as truth permits. The author closes his account with the 
Swiss participation in the Battle of Marignano in 1515. 

The eighth chapter, dealing with the Hansa, traces the fortunes of this signifi- 
cant and typically mediaeval economic organism from earliest times to the close 
of the Middle Ages. It contains a lucid explanation of the decline of Hanseatic 
trade generally ignored or all too briefly treated by other writers. The peculiarly 
complicated character of political and economic antagonisms created by con- 
fused conditions in Russia and Poland and by the rise of the Burgundian state in 
the Low Countries was a most significant factor in the long decline of the 
League. The author has failed to note the important study of Dr Meilink on the 
organization of the Hansa in the northern Low Countries,' and on page 233 gives 
a somewhat misleading statement: ‘Matters grew even worse when the whole 
of the Netherlands became Burgundian territory (after 1433).’ By 1433 the 
Burgundian dukes ruled over Flanders, Brabant, Limburg, Namur, Hainault, 
Holland, and Zeeland. Guelders, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, Drente, and 
Overijssel were not added to the Burgundian heritage until much later. It was not 
until 1451 that Philip the Good (1417-67) acquired Luxemburg and Chiny. By 
the Peace of Arras (1435) he acquired the towns of the Somme, a valuable pos- 
session to protect Artois, Lille, Orchies, and Douai which were Burgundian prop- 
erties under Philip the Bold (4. 1404). Liége and its dependent lands never be- 
came a part of Burgundian heritage. 

Professor Boswell’s account of the Teutonic Order and the Knights of the 
Sword is a valuable addition to the existing literature on that subject. The 
writer gives a clear statement of the linguistic and racial diversity of these lands 
along the Baltic littoral, a most welcome contribution, for in no other place will 
English readers find so adequate a discussion. The account begins with the 
colonization of Esthonia by the Danes and Germans before the close of the 
twelfth century. It contains an instructive résumé of the social structure and 
economic life of the country, and brings the story down through the bitter con- 
test of Germany with Lithuania and Poland to the Reformation. 

The tenth chapter is devoted to the Avignonese papacy and the Great Schism. 
No better authority could be intrusted with this task than Professor Mollat of 
Strasbourg. Much of what he has presented in this chapter may be found in his 
Les Papes d’ Avignon, but the succinctness and fullness of this account will please 
many readers to whom the longer treatise in French will remain unknown. The 
section tracing the tangled history of the Great Schism is especially clear and 
instructive, and the concluding summary should be carefully pondered by all 
students. 

Chapters x1 and xrv from the hand of Professor Hilda Johnstone are scholarly 
accounts of the last members of the Capetian rulers of France, and of the reigns 
of Edward 1 and 11 of England. The writer has given an excellent statement of 
Philip 1v, wisely avoiding excessive nationalist sentiments which have marred 
certain histories. As for the account of the two Edwards, we can confidently 


{ 1 P. A. Meilink, De Nederlandsche Hanzesteden tot het laatste Kwartaal der XIV* Eeuw (The Hague. 
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state that it is one of the best in the entire book. These kings, and particularly 
Edward u, have been studied a good deal in recent years, but no effort has been 
made to draw a complete picture of them. Edward 1’s struggle with the French 
crown is adequately set forth, but a statement of how Low Country principali- 
ties besides Flanders were concerned in it is unfortunately omitted. The alliances 
of England with Brabant and with Holland and Zeeland, formed to give Edward 
1 a solid footing on the continent in order to assail France, served as a model for 
the remarkable confederacy arranged in 1336 and 1887 by Edward m1 and the 
princes of the Low Countries. 

Professor Coville’s chapters (the twelfth and thirteenth) trace the fortunes of 
the Hundred Years’ War from the accession of Philip 1v to 1420. No criticism can 
be made of his estimate of the characters who dominated the field of action, at 
least so far as France is concerned. The author, however, appears to be quite 
oblivious to the great significance of the marriage of Edward 11 of England to 
Philippa of Hainault, daughter of Count William of Hainault, Holland, and 
Zeeland. This dynastic tie reénforced the common economic interests between 
England and the states of the Low Countries, thus making it very easy to bring 
about the coalition between England, Brabant, Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, Na- 
mur, Guelders, Juliers, and the emperor. The author passes over the significant 
attempts of Philip v1 in 1332 and 1334 to bind to himself the good will of the 
duchy of Brabant.' Philip apparently succeeded in winning the truculent duke, 
but so stirred the resentment of Netherlanders, and especially of his own brother- 
in-law, Count William of Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland, that during the next 
few years it was a simple matter for Edward 1 to secure the active support of all 
effective power in these lands. As compared with the acts of Robert of Artois, 
described at sufficient length, these preliminary events certainly are of much 
greater importance. 

The author apparently fails to understand the exact character of Jacob Van 
Artevelde’s policy. This sagacious son of the upper bourgeoisie of Ghent correctly 
appraised the political situation and boldly advocated a policy of neutrality 
which was not pleasant to Philip, who hoped to use Flanders as an obstacle to 
England, and proved a disappointment to Edward, who hoped for an alliance 
against France. This policy of neutrality was abandoned during the autumn of 
1339, when, because of intestine dissensions and foreign pressure, it became de- 
sirable to form an active alliance with Edward, which was finally consummated 
in the remarkably ceremony on the Friday Market Place in Ghent and followed 
in many other towns of Flanders. The rest of the chapter relates the stories of 
Crecy and Poitiers, the war over the succession in Brittany, the Jacquerie, 
Etienne Marcel, the Treaty of Brétigny, the war in Castile, and the remarkable 
achievements of Du Guesclin. 

With the passing of Edward m1 in 1377 and Charles v in 1380, a new period 


1 For the documents dealing with the settlement of the Treaty of Amiens, see E. De Dynter, 
Chronica Nobilissimorum Ducum Lotharingiae et Brabantiae ac Regum Francorum, 1 (Brussels, 1854), 
573-591. The author, M. Coville, has failed to notice Boendale’s important chronicle Van Den Derden 
Eduwaert Coninc van Engelant, in Belgisch Museum, tv (Ghent, 1840). 
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opened. The house of Burgundy now became important through the marriage 
of Philip the Bold to Marguerite, heiress of Flanders. The power which Edward 
111 had sought in the Low Countries gradually was absorbed by the Burgundian 
dukes, and became the solid basis of their hostility toward the crown of France. 
As this chapter closes with the Treaty of Troyes in 1420, the greatest triumphs 
of the Burgundian house, which came in 1430 and after, are not recorded. John 
the Fearless succeeded his father in 1404, and perished on the bridge of Mon- 
tereau at the hands of an assassin in 1419. Philip the Good (1419-67) succeeded, 
and soon began to construct the Burgundian state of the Low Countries and 
Lorraine. This theme apparently lies beyond the scope of this volume; let us hope, 
however, that the succeeding volume will contain an effective account of this 
Burgundian state — one of the most significant of European powers of the 
fifteenth century. 

Everybody will welcome the fifteenth chapter by Mr Manning on the careers 
of Edward 11 and Richard 1 of England. All who have studied this age keenly 
appreciate the great need of a sufficient treatment of these reigns. The internal 
affairs of England are discussed with some degree of fullness, but foreign affairs 
are carefully eschewed. The domestic reaction of the war with France cannot be 
avoided, and the author has considered this in various ways. Edward’s com- 
mercial policy, especially as it affected wool and the evolution of the staple are 
carefully sketched. The English nationalist consequences of the activities of the 
Avignonese papacy are traced in a number of well-conceived paragraphs on 
pages 448 to 454. But the career of John Wiclif is treated in a special chapter, the 
sixteenth. It is an effective summary of the older works as well as of the recent 
efforts of H. B. Workman, Margaret Deanesly, and others. 

A noteworthy feature of this volume is a series of accounts of neglected coun- 
tries. Of these, Chapter xvu is perhaps the most interesting, for the history of 
Wales is a closed book to most students. It recounts the fortunes of the Welsh 
from the Norman Conquest to the rise of the Tudor princes, and devotes some 
welcome attention to social and economic conditions. Chapter xv traces the 
history of Ireland to the opening of the fourteenth century. It unfortunately 
does not give us an adequate conception of social and economic characteristics 
of the Irish during this period. Professor Altamira’s account of Spain from 1525 
to 1410 (Chapter xx) is a most useful summary of a subject which the average 
student finds difficult to master. Especially valuable is the résumé (from page 
592 to 598) of social and economic conditions. And, finally, Chapter xx1 on Rus- 
sia from 1051 to 1462 is worthy of special attention. In no other place will the 
student find so effective a summary of the more significant features of Russian 
history during the Middle Ages. Particularly pleasing is the author’s attention to 
geographic, economic, social, and cultural matters. 

Mr Cecil Roth’s account (Chapter xx) of the Jews during the Middle Ages 
is an able summary of these interesting people from the Diaspora to the begin- 
ning of modern times. It is a careful statement of their diversified economic in- 
terests, agricultural, industrial, and commercial, as well as their intellectual pur- 
suits. The Black Death was a turning point in their fortunes, for the pograms 
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which developed drove them forth, especially from Germany, into Slavic lands, 
where religious antagonism to them was practically non-existent. The char- 
acter of the persecution clearly betrays how ready our forefathers were to view 
them as witches. By 1500 western Europe was closed to Jews. Interesting also 
are the author’s statements about the tolerance shown them by popes. Church- 
men generally were more lenient toward them than the populace. Religious 
fanaticism often was fed by a very prevalent hatred of the money lender, and 
when the church sought to extirpate the practice of usury, pogroms became more 
common than ever. 

Mediaeval political assemblages were so numerous and varied that it is diffi- 
cult to give an adequate picture of them as a whole. Professor McIlwain, the only 
American contributor to this volume, has wisely limited his discussion to a brief 
introductory statement defining feudal institutions and a summary of conditions 
in England, France, and Spain. Brief accounts of parliamentary estates in Italy 
at the time of Frederick 11, Germany from the time of Emperor William of Hol- 
land (d. 1256), and Scotland are added. 

The framework of agricultural society is provided by the skilled hand of Pro- 
fessor Power, and covers the last four centuries of the Middle Ages. It is no easy 
task to draw a simple yet truthful picture of conditions which varied greatly 
from place to place, but the author succeeds far better than one would expect. 
Most types of rural exploitation are described, and many regions are referred to. 
She apparently has missed the analysis of agricultural conditions in Friesland 
made by Professor Blok.! Nor has she seen Professor Blink’s excellent history of 
the peasantry of the northern Low Countries.? The reviewer is disposed to ques- 
tion whether the concluding comment about the importance of the peasants 
in the life of Europe is sufficient. True, they fed and colonized Europe and 
gradually won for themselves the status of freemen. But also by their laborious 
toil they reduced the mediaeval wilds to cultivated areas, made possible a 
steadily increasing rural population, and created a social reservoir of wealth 
which made possible the rise of towns and the growth of trade. This in turn pro- 
vided a material cause of the Renaissance and later movements. 

The next chapter is devoted to the early Renaissance. Much is crammed into 
it, and many readers would no doubt welcome a longer treatment. Numerous 
details are treated rather summarily. On the other hand, the scholarly character 
of the treatment by a well-known master makes this contribution very valuable. 
Mr Tilley’s views have repeatedly been set forth elsewhere, and the scholarly 
public is already acquainted with his ideas. This chapter traces the phenomena 
of the Renaissance from the age of Dante to the time of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Machiavelli. Among the pleasing passages to be noted is the brief summary of 
Petrarch’s work. The writer correctly shows that the Renaissance of classical 


1 P. J. Blok, ‘Studien over Friesche Toestanden in de Middeleeuwen,’ Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche 
Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, 3d Series, tv (1892). 

2H. Blink, Geschiedenis van den Boerenstand en den Landbouw in Nederland. Een Studie van de 
Ontwikkeling der Economische, Maatschappelijke, en Agrarische Toestanden, voornamelijk ten Platten- 
lande, 2 vols. (Groningen, 1902-04). 
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culture was a product of the European west, and was not induced by the Greeks 
of Constantinople. It was caused by the desire of the men of western Europe to 
repossess the vanished glories of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
Miss Underhill’s treatment of mediaeval mysticism is the final topic of this 
volume. During the height of the Middle Ages, mysticism was cultivated by 
scholastic philosophers, but from the thirteenth century became more and more 
the popular mode of religious expression in the rapidly growing towns. The 
; practical townsman, unschooled in the logical rigors of scholastic thought, pre- 
is ferred to know God at first hand rather than to rear a complicated theological 
structure. Hence the lay spirit in religion often took a mystic turn, and a great 
variety of expression appeared. In Germany, during the fourteenth century, 
there were the heterodox Brethren of the Free Spirit; in the Low Countries, the 
orthodox Ruysbroeck and the Brethren of the Common Life, spiritual progeny 
of Gerret Groote of Deventer. Platonic mysticism flourished among the Domini- 
cans, as in the case of Eckehart, Tauler, and Suso. The practical mysticism of 
the Franciscans also throve in this environment, and the Spirituals with their 
excessive asceticism made powerful appeal. All these movements, sane and 
visionary, practical and impossible, are discussed with penetration. 

To overcome the dispersive effects produced by dividing the book into a num- 
ber of self-contained themes, the editors have continued the practice followed in 
previous volumes of this series of presenting a summary in the introduction. Mr 
Previté-Orton ably passes the century in review, and shows how the conceptions 
of Boniface vir concerning secular society were obsolescent. Life’s material 
basis was changing steadily, old social organization was readjusting itself to 
newer economic conditions, and thought and religion, still wedded to older con- 
ceptions, were clearly revealing newer tendencies. Although outwardly at least 
society still appeared organized after the traditional mediaeval pattern, its ele- 
ments were profoundly changing. “The soil trembles under the feudal and ec- 
clesiastical edifice; there are fissures and sudden landslides; but the old order still 
keeps intact and solid, as if it had been built for eternity,’ (p. xx). This fixity was 
illusory, the presage of a period of rapid change. The Renaissance was coming; 
our forefathers began to make that larger synthesis required by the striking eco- 
nomic, social, and political progress of the Middle Ages, which was to bring all 
departments of human activity, art, scholarship, science, letters, and state- 
craft more definitely in harmony with it. 
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Knoop, Dovcias anv Jonss, G. P., The Mediaeval Mason. An economic history of English stone 
building in the later middle ages and early modern times. Manchester (Eng.): Manchester University 
Press, 1933. Cloth. Pp. xii+294. 

THE discriminating study of a neglected phase of economic activity is a notable 

contribution to the literature of economic history. Some of the results of the ex- 









1 The writer apparently has not noted A. Hyma’s The Christian Renaissance: A History of the 
Devotio Moderna (New York, 1924). 
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tensive research of the authors have already appeared in periodicals. The volume 
now issued, however, is a comprehensive survey of the subject, and in no sense a 
mere reprint of the periodical articles. The new feature of the study is the in- 
tensive use of the builders’ accounts of a number of Welsh castles, Windsor, the 
Abbey at Vale Royal, London Bridge, Eton College, and fragments from the 
records at Westminster. Some of these accounts have been published, others are 
available only in manuscript. The more important texts on the organization of 
the craft are printed in full in the appendix. 

Building activities in the Middle Ages were sometimes organized on a large 
scale and carried to completion in two or three years. This was commonly the 
case with the castles; it was less frequently the practice of the ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. Most of the ecclesiastical corporations applied stated portions of cur- 
rent income to building and thus found it desirable to maintain a small force 
permanently engaged in construction. Such establishments differed only in a 
small measure from the staffs regularly employed in maintenance, though many 
large buildings were erected in this fashion. 

The large scale operations are more distinctive. The administrative organiza- 
tion of these undertakings is described with care. The works at Beaumarais 
Castle employed at one time 400 masons, 30 smiths, 1000 unskilled workers, and 
200 carters. For the work at Windsor Castle in 1360-61 orders were given for 
the impressment of 1360 masons. These operations thus created serious problems 
of training and mobility. Quarrymen and helpers of various types afforded a sup- 
ply of semi-skilled labor which could be given more exacting work. Formal ap- 
prenticeship was largely confined to the highest grades of craftsmanship. Much 
new light is thrown upon the gradations of skill, and for many terms which have 
been imperfectly understood we have here well-documented readings. 

The organization of the mason’s gild at London is described in detail, and the 
ordinances are given in full. Gild organization was the exception. The masons 
were too mobile to admit of permanent organization outside of the largest towns. 
There were, however, certain customs, which can be traced back to the fourteenth 
century. 

The statistical material is of interest in two ways. The cost accounts for Vale 
Royal Abbey are sufficiently detailed to admit of direct comparison with modern 
labor costs. The authors compute a labor cost at modern rates of £48,000, 
whereas the contemporary labor cost was £1500. In terms of labor, therefore, 
the purchasing power of money was thirty-two times the modern figure. This is 
the most impressive comparison of labor costs that has come to the reviewer's 
attention. It furnishes most explicit evidence of the profound difference between 
relative prices of commodities and the relative compensation for service. In 
terms of the prices of 1867-77 as a base, the indices of wheat prices stood at 
about 25 in the period 1280-1300, and at 225 in the decade 1920-1930.! It is thus 
impossible to accept any index of commodity prices as an approximate index of 
general purchasing power. Rogers’ discussion of real wages and the indices com- 


1 ‘Prices of wheat and commodity price indexes for England,’ 1259-1930, Review of Economic 
Statistics, x11, 104-105. 
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puted by Steffens revealed some aspects of this problem, but their attention was 
largely directed towards the relative position of the wage earners before and after 
1500. The authors have collected a large amount of new material on the wages of 
masons, and although it seems to support the general conclusions of Rogers and 

Steffens, the authors point out a number of important qualifications that afford 

ground for doubting the validity of the index of real wages. It is not clear, how- 

ever, that the authors recognize the relation of this problem to their computa- 

tion of relative purchasing power in terms of labor. This wide discrepancy be- 
bi tween the price levels of services and commodities is beyond doubt the most im- 
ti portant problem in the analysis of mediaeval and early modern price levels, and 
as all the evidence points toward the fact that service incomes were relatively 

lower than commodity prices, it is difficult to reconcile these facts with the in- 

dices of prices and real wages that have hitherto been computed. There must be 

some vital errors in the indices or real wages unless we assume an extraordinary 

rate of material improvement in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 




















relations between the scale of these mediaeval building operations and the 
; money incomes of the builders emphasize the difficulty most explicitly. There is 
i urgent need of further analysis of the various price levels. 
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Marsovry B. Oct anv Dorotay M. Scuu..ian, eds., Rodulfi Tortarii Carmina. (Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. vi11). Rome: American Academy, 1933. Cloth. 


Pp. Ix-+500. 
Tus volume is composed almost wholly of the Latin text of the poetic works of 
Tortarius, an eleventh-century monk of Fleury, from the unique manuscript in 
the Vatican library; it is, say the editors, the first edition. Since the manuscript 
was written during the author’s lifetime, or at least a few years after his death 
the editors have printed it as it is except for the expansion of contractions and 
the addition of capitalization and punctuation. In the Introduction is a short ac- 
count of the Life, Works, Style and Language, and Manuscripts, together with 
Suggested Sources for Books 1-11 of the De Memorabilibus, and a Bibliography. 
De Memorabilibus, the longest work of Tortarius, is a universal chronicle added 
to deeds and sayings; there are eleven letters, the Passion of the Blessed Maurus 
and a Hymn in his honor, the Miracles of St Benedict, and four short poems 
of uncertain authorship. The poetic merit of Tortarius is not very great; he seems 
to be interesting chiefly for his complicated style and use of unusual words. There 
is an index of names. 
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Bartiett Jere Wartina, Chaucer's Use of Proverbs (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 
11). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934. Cloth. Pp. xii+-297. $3.00. 


CHaAUcER’s proverbs, as the author admits in his preface, have been extracted 
repeatedly, but the present collection is fuller, especially in the case of the prover- 
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bial phrases. It is more systematically arranged, besides, so as to serve as a use- 
ful hand- and reference-book, and enriched with notes and three appendices: the 
proverbs of one of Chaucer’s French contemporaries, Eustache Deschamps, the 
proverbs in the fabliaux, and the proverbial material in the works of John Gower. 

This collection will doubtless throw additional light on the réle of the proverb 
in the poet’s technique. I shall, however, dwell the less on this aspect of the mat- 
ter because it will probably be fully discussed by scholars more competent than 
myself; but I shall rather deal with the ‘comparative’ side of the problem, deemed 
important enough, it seems, to warrant the inclusion of the volume in this series. 

On page 4 the author engages in a polemic with Dr Archer Taylor who, in a 
recent volume, declared that ‘proverbs are used freely in writings which make an 
appeal to the folk and in those in which the folk is characterized; in those classes 
of literature which are far removed from the folk, proverbs rarely occur... . 
Writings which make a conspicuous effort at literary style generally avoid them 
except as details characterizing the folk. . . .’ The author has no difficulty in de- 
molishing what he rightly calls ‘an appealing but fallacious belief,’ but he does 
not attempt to go more fully into this interesting question. To the reviewer the 
facts would appear to be about as follows. Mediaeval literature used the proverb 
freely and generally, barring cases where difficulties of a purely technical nature 
(of which more anon) intervened. This explains the presence of a rich proverb 
lore in Chaucer, in Gower, in the fabliaux, in the Icelandic sagas, in the Spanish 
chronicles. With the Renaissance a break occurs in this tradition. That period 
gave birth to the professional littérateur, and at the same time there arose con- 
cepts known ever since as ‘the trivial’ or ‘the trite.” The proverb fell into this 
class and was therefore avoided by Petrarch, by Boccaccio, by Machiavelli, and 
still more by the authors of the age of Louis x1v, in so far as they professed to 
cultivate the ‘sublime’ forms. The absence of proverbs from the Decameron is 
then not due to the ‘non-popular’ character of the work (it was on the contrary 
decidedly ‘popular’), but to the literary preoccupations of Boccaccio. In this re- 
jection of the proverb the Renaissance writers were, however, by no means unani- 
mous. That period gave birth not only to the littérateur but also to his twin- 
brother, the scholar and antiquarian. And the scholar and antiquarian relished 
the proverb, for obvious reasons. Thus while Boccaccio and Racine (as a writer 
of tragédies) avoid the proverb, Giraldi Cinzio de’ Fabrizi, the Spaniards, Moliére, 
and LaFontaine cultivate it, and if the writings of the great Erasmus bristle with 
proverbs, the reason is not that they were meant for the ‘folk’ — the ‘folk’ did 
not read Ciceronian Latin — but must be sought in the author’s antiquarian 
tastes. Thus there is no direct correlation of any sort between the use of proverbs 
in a given work and its ‘popular’ or ‘learned’ character. 

Let us now approach the ‘technical difficulties’ referred to. A proverb is usually 
prose, occasionally a rhymed couplet, rarely a stanza. It is therefore easy enough 
to quote in a prose text; but such quotations become difficult when they are to 
be inserted in a poem. It will practically never be possible to quote a proverb 
without major or minor alterations. This technical difficulty naturally increases 
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with the complexity of the metre. Here lies the true reason for the absence of the 
proverb from the Divine Comedy, a fact remarked on by the author (p. 10). 
This existence of ‘technical difficulties’ has a very important bearing on the 
collection of Chaucerian proverbs: a large proportion of them, perhaps a ma- 
jority, do not represent the current forms but are distortions and alterations due 
to the poet’s effort of pressing them into the Procustes bed of his verse. What 
amount of ‘stretching’ was required by this process may be seen from the fol- 
lowing specimens chosen at random: 













bu I holde a mouses herte nat worth a leek 
fi That hath but oon hole for to sterte to, 
; And if that faille, thanne is al ydo (p. 94). 


Thow seyst that droppying houses, and eek smoke, 
And chidyng wyves maken men to flee 
Out of hir owene hous (p. 96). 





















Reedeth Senek, and redeth eek Boece; 
Ther shul ye seen expres that it no drede is 
That he is gentil that dooth gentil dedis (p. 99). 













War fro the serpent that so slily crepeth 
Under the gras, and styngeth subtilly (p. 102). 












But al thyng which that shineth as the gold 
Nis nat gold, as that I have herd it told (p. 128). 








The reader will himself supply the short and current form of these fairly com- 
mon proverbs or proverbial sayings. Yet it would seem imperative to determine, 
so far as possible, the current M.E. form of each proverb and proverbial expression 
and then to compare these current forms with the continental, Irish, and Ice- 
landic forms, with a view to discovering their provenance and ultimate origin. 
Such comparisons present themselves on all ends: I cannot undertake the task 
in a brief review but content myself with giving one example. The Wife of Bath 
(who should know something about this) sagaciously remarks that if chastity 
is to be observed, men and women must be kept apart: 












(p. 92). 


It reminded me of a Spanish proverb I heard quoted, not so long ago, in New 
Mexico: 


For peril is bothe fyr and tow t’assemble 














El hombre es fuego, 
La mujer estofa: 
Llega el diablo y sopla. 








Once more, for such a comparative study the present book will afford consider- 
able help. 






ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KrapPE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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F. N. Rosson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Boston and New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1983. Pp. xl+-1133. 

BEFORE coming to condensed comment on the editing of this highly important 
work, some good words are due the publisher. Though in the single volume of 
nearly twelve hundred pages the type is necessarily small, the skilful printing 
and leading, and the flexible, thin, yet opaque paper make the volume extremely 
legible. But more heedfulness as to running-titles would have facilitated its use. 
Those of the Legend and the Boethius, not mentioning individual legends, books, 
etc., do not aid in finding passages. In the Introduction, too, the title on the 
right-hand page might have named the section (Life, Language, etc.). In the 
Explanatory and the Textual Notes especially, each page might well have named 
the work and its part under discussion; mentioning the pages in this volume is 
not enough for the convenience even of a reader familiar with Chaucer, who with 
such help could find Mr Robinson’s judgment at once. It is odd that printers do 
not oftener think of such things. 

The all-important matter of the text is one of the finest features of the editor’s 
work. Entirely new, it is based on all authorities accessible in print, some un- 
printed manuscripts, on which especially the Boethius and Astrolabe are based, 
and of course all previous critical studies of the authorities. Without being 
mechanically faithful to the ‘best’ manuscripts, as one or two rather recent edi- 
tions of a part of Chaucer’s work tend to be, it is far more conservative than the 
text of Skeat, and more than that of the Globe editors. The editor states his 
principles fully and clearly (pp. xxxii ff.). He professes himself not of ‘the severest 
critical school’; where readings of the usually best authorities are plainly inferior, 
he has sometimes resorted to usually inferior authorities. His scrupulousness in 
doing so is attested by his troubling to mention in the general introduction 
(pp. xxxiii f.) his substitution of chaunterie for chauntrye, fayerye for fairye, 
ypreved for preved, where the second forms are not only inferior historically and 
metrically but are scarcely more than spelling-variants, carelessly substituted 
because of fifteenth-century pronunciation. On the other hand, in the eight- 
syllable verse the editor has rightly felt obliged to accept more roughness, though 
the poor and few authorities have also justified him in resorting at times to 
emendation; of which he is always sparing. As to the difficult matter of spelling, 
the reviewer also admires the editor’s procedure. He has followed the best manu- 
scripts where not rather grossly wrong, but has corrected ungrammatical spell- 
ings; and where the best authorities are eccentric, he has normalized spellings to 
accord with the usage of the best manuscripts of Chaucer’s longest works, in 
order not to plague the reader with the insignificant cropping up of patches of 
eccentricities (pp. xxxv, xxxix). More than any important earlier editor, perhaps, 
in forming his text he has had Chaucerian grammar in view. But since the scribes 
paid little careful heed to the orthography of their predecessors, an editor is con- 
fronted with what is almost an impasse. We not only have none of Chaucer’s 
original manuscripts; we have none, so far as we know, directly derived from 
them, only manuscripts at an unknown number of removes. It is from such that 
we get all our knowledge of Chaucer’s own grammar and metrical usage. But 
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these last are the only basis, except our idea of literary fitness, on which we can 
judge among alternative readings in the manuscripts. The assumptions that 
Chaucer’s verse always complied with nineteenth-century metrical convention, 
and that his grammatical endings were uniform and always agreed with histori- 
cal expectation, are unsafe. The editor’s policy of adjusting the conflicting claims 
of the manuscripts and of a priori theory by means of both the knowledge of the 
scholar and the wisdom of the literary man seems to the reviewer that likely to 
lead nearest to what Chaucer wrote. One happy result of such work is that the 
very small difference between Mr Robinson’s via media and the extremes of 
Skeat and Koch shows how rare are important dilemmas in Chaucer’s wording, 
how close is any good modern text to the sheets which the poet handed to Adam 
Scrivener. But to the reviewer it seems that Mr Robinson’s is the closest. 

It may be noted that the editor shows little awareness of the inaccuracy in 
minor detail of the Chaucer Society’s printed editions of the manuscripts (though 
cf. p. 1023). Thinking of the long months spent by Dr Furnivall in copying texts 
in the dubious light of British libraries, one feels indecently ungrateful in men- 
tioning it. But Dr Ewald Fliigel (Anglia, xxx, 401-412) showed errors in the 
edition of the Ellesmere manuscript amounting to perhaps two for each printed 
page, and in preparing the Chaucer concordance its editors found very many 
more. One can never state an Ellesmere reading with complete confidence with- 
out consulting the manuscript itself or the facsimile published by the Manchester 
University Press in 1911. I wish to make it clear that so far as I know these errors 
are almost all of a minor kind. 

Quite the most imposing part of the edition, and assuredly one of the most 
valuable parts, is the commentary. It is an amazing achievement. Into some two 
hundred and fifty pages the editor has crammed his own linguistic, historical, and 
literary scholarship on Chaucer, and the cream of the world’s vast Chaucer 
scholarship for generations. The reviewer has here few omissions to remark on, and 
no errors.! In dealing with the contributions of other scholars, Mr Robinson’s 
scholarship, needless to say, is no more notable than his generosity, kindliness, tol- 
erance, and caution. The last two indeed are such as at times to cause a less toler- 
ant critic some misgivings. May not an editor see to it that his babes receive only 
the rationabile sine dolo lac, and should he not allow buried pestilential heresies to 
rest in peace, especially when he himself cannot possibly be suspected of hanker- 
ing after them? Here the reviewer is thinking of the editor’s way of mentioning 
(pp. 5, 771, 959; but his appearance of almost accepting the stanza-theory on 
p. 567 is probably an oversight) the notion that Chaucer first translated Boc- 
caccio’s Teseide in stanzas and later made it over in couplets, a notion a priori 
unlikely neither helping to explain difficulties (there are none) nor supported by 
significant evidence, a notion pretty much forgotten these twenty-five years; the 
reviewer trusts that his manner of speaking will not be imputed to him for un- 
righteousness, after having himself helped a little in its interment. He would also 
not hesitate to include in the same category the usually discarded idea (yet cf. 


! Among hundreds and hundreds of references, used by a number of people, no incorrect ones have 
been found. 
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Robinson, p. 952) that the G-version of the prologue to the Legend can possibly 
be earlier than the F-version. Other cases are on pp. xxiv, 17, 880 (as to the 
fancied spuriousness of the Retractions), 813 (Chaucer meeting Petrarch), 815 
(an early date for the Clerk’s Tale), for none of which is there any evidence at all. 
In spite of a solid conservatism which leads to a striking tolerance of antiquated 
opinions, in clear cases the uninformed reader may fairly look for dogmatic guid- 
ance from authority. En revanche, any assured statement from so canny an edi- 
tor, one may nearly always be certain, would be accepted by all authorities. 

The glossary, which may be considered part of the commentary, is a note- 
worthy piece of condensation, containing some improvements even over Skeat’s 
admirable glossary. It is adequate of course for the proficient scholar, and usually 
for the general reader who is not deeply concerned for the exact meaning of every 
word. The student in his early stages, however, is occasionally at a loss. He may 
be, and is, nonplused at finding no explanation of ale-stake (Prol, 667; Pard, 
$21), chace (Cl T, 341), dere (Sq T, 240), encreesceden (meaning add, Mel, 2466), 
hastif (speedy), penaunce (suffering), on presse (laid away, Fort, 52), sluttish 
(C Y P, 636), supersticious (heterodox, unchristian, Fkl T, 1272), worldly (in the 
world, W B T, 1033, Mch T, 1390). De facto, he is also at a loss for want of more 
cross-references; perhaps at the head of the glossary a clearly tabulated list of the 
common variations in spelling (-0-, -ou-, -ow-; -au-, -aw-; -ai-, -€i-, -ay-, -ey-; 
etc.) would have materially helped. An exact delimitation of frontiers among the 
general introduction, those to the several poems and those to the explanatory and 
even at times the textual notes possibly would have shortened things enough 
(besides facilitating the finding of a multitude of illuminating remarks) to per- 
mit a glossary of more than sixty-eight pages. Any slight stumbling-block is re- 
grettable in a book otherwise in all ways so admirably adapted to capable stu- 
dents, even beginners. The very abundance of the erudition strikes a wholesome 
respect into those who will not use it all; any textbook which is not above the 
heads of the best students who use it is a failure. The general reader also, awe- 
struck at times, will feel that he is having the best of opportunity and authority. 

As a matter of course, other Chaucerians will not agree with all the editor’s 
opinions. To omit points which would take much space, the following may be 
mentioned. — Does not the Prioress’ ‘Amor vincit omnia’ imply neither real 
amorousness nor religious love, but merely (like the Monk’s love-knot) the un- 
fitting use by a religious of a sentimental emblem which was in fashion?! Both 
these people were estimable, but worldly without knowing it. — The exact 
meaning and background of thrifty (pp. 794, 1110, ete.) in Chaucer have often 
been hard to catch; implying what is characteristic of one who gets along well, 
it usually means proper, appropriate, even tactful, well-bred. — Why should 
a reference to ‘the storie’ in Sq T suggest that Chaucer had a source (p. 826, 1. 
655)? Such remarks by him are quite as apt to be literary artifice as sober truth, 
if not more so; mediaevals preferred an illusion of historicity to candid inven- 


1 P. 755. Mr Lowes’ rejected suggestion may be correct (P.M.L.A., xxiu, 297), that the ‘crowned 
A’ is less for Amor than for Queen Anne. The Priorress’ ruling passion was for the court. 
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tion. — Latten, which is brass, is most familiar to us in monumental brasses. Its 
exact composition and color no doubt varied, and the mediaevals were vague 
about such things. But assuredly in Chaucer it is not ‘copper-colored’ (p. 830). 
The Franklin in his marvelous genre-picture (1243-55) says the December sun 
has not the golden brilliance of summer, but is of latten-hue and ‘pale’ (light and 
colorless); this fits the dull look of unlacquered brass, and not the coppery hue 
of the sun sometimes when warm weather is in prospect. — There are several 
matters in Pard T: it is hard to see either in 1. 321, or elsewhere, any sign that any 
of the talk or tales were thought of as taking place otherwise than en route; 
surely lige lord can mean only king, not bishop (p. 834); ll. 416, 441 ff., show 
merely the Pardoner’s selfish interest in his mercenary and soliciting vocation, 
not in any professed order; in the mediaeval scheme of the ten commandments 
the first three (not five, p. 836) formed the first list. — ‘Quod she’ in Pri T seems 
not an oversight but quite proper; and not alone in Norwich but everywhere the 
Jews, being strictly outlaws from church and state, were under the king’s special 
protection (pp. 839-840). — Was not the Somnium Scipionis almost an entire 
book of Cicero’s De Rep. (p. 860)? — It may be questioned whether romaunce 
(p. 882, BD, 48) could mean anything not vernacular; Chaucer points to no 
special version of Alcyone’s story; what he implies is a French retelling of it, 
though he may actually have read only Ovid’s Latin. — The young knight in 
BD may represent John of Gaunt even though the one were twenty-four and the 
other twenty-nine (p. 884); that twenty-four is right is shown by Il. 454, 456; a 
youthful widower also is more romantic and touching than an older, and poetic 
identifications are not to be pressed so far as irrelevant implications, — a fact 
emphatically important in interpreting L G W. — Is not the ‘aside to the reader’ 
(p. 956, 1. 213) in L G W, G,179, not in 422 (see the reviewer’s Devel. and Chronol., 
pp. 118-119)? — Chaucer has left four roundels (p. 959). — The form Agaton 
(p. 960) perhaps does not suggest an Italian original more than a French or indeed 
a Latin; moreover, Chaucer was addicted to Italian forms for names regardless 
of his originals (see Dev. and Chron., p. 165). The fact is that the mediaevals did 
not regard French, Italian, and Latin as different languages quite as we do. 
— ‘My maister’ (p. 980) by no means implies that Bukton was a lawyer; Pe- 
trarch (Mk T, 3515) and the Franklin’s clerk of Orleans are not so called for that 
reason (though both had studied law), still less the Knight (Prol., 837) and the 
Miller’s Nicholas (ll. 3437, 3579), ete. — One may half-regret that it was thought 
worth while even to mention (p. xix) the worst interpretation of Cecilia Chaum- 
paigne’s raptus, when Chaucer was nearly forty. It was rejected by both Furni- 
vall and evidently Skeat, and there seems no doubt whatever that this offence 
would have been a felony, which could not legally have been compounded by the 
victim, and which (theoretically at least) would have been punished by death 
by mutilation.? Whatever the offence was, it was not that. Furnivall thought 


1 See, e.g., T. A. Rickard, Man and Metals (New York, 1932), pp. 162, 539, 856; Journ. Instit. 


Metals, xx111 (1930), 331. 
2 Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of Eng. Law. u, 491-492; Year Books (Rolls Ser.), 30-31 Edw. 1, 
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possible something milder of the same sort, but almost all agree with Mr Robin- 
son that it was a case of civil abduction; the claim on Chaucer may have been 
unfounded, or Chaucer only slightly associated, and the woman may have con- 
nived in the performance. — Notes evidently called for are lacking on pp. 808, 
891, 976 (Il. 1126, the reference to Dante; 562, the pretty clear allusion to Chau- 
cer’s wife, — Victorian and Georgian ideas of good taste are not the same, nor 
perhaps was Ricardian; 35, a hyena’s gall). Thd bibliography on sources (p. 744) 
oddly disregards the Chaucer Soc. Originals and Analogues, often cited elsewhere. 
— These small remarks are to the whole commentary as a grain of sand to the 
seashore. 

A close second to the commentary in usefulness, and even superior in charm, 
is the introductory matter, which is in various places. Particularly agreeable are 
the discussions of the relation between literal and poetic truth in the Tales, of the 
Melibeus, of the Monk, and of the Nun’s Priest, of some of the minor poems, 
and especially of the Legend (pp. 2, 13, 14, 612 ff., 565 ff.). The editor writes 
as a modern leading the modern to understand the mediaeval. In his discussion 
of the larger questions of Chaucer scholarship Mr Robinson has evidently con- 
ceived his function as chiefly appraising and presenting the findings of other 
scholars, though perpetually illuminated and judged by his own great scholarship 
in mediaeval literature in general, in the classics, and (one would add) in the 
Celtic literatures. He gives an uncualed and well-balanced picture of the world’s 
work on Chaucer up to the present. 

Here again, as a matter of course, others who have studied Chaucer for 
years will not agree with him at all points. Here a reviewer has a choice of pro- 
cedures, — silence, stating his dissent often and in few words, or arguing more 
at large on one or two things. For the last, and conveying one’s own matter, 
there is plenty of precedent, from the reviews of Macaulay in the Edinburgh to 
those of Messrs Chamberlain and Hart in Mr Canby’s Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. The reviewer will venture to adopt this policy, as to two matters, but only 
briefly. For the date of the Troilus Mr Robinson (pp. 449, 922), like most » holars 
recently, favors the late date 1885-86. The reviewer feels bound to say that none 
of the arguments for this are convincing to him. The supposed allusion to the 
insurrection of 1381 can be disproved; that to Queen Anne, though striking, has 
nothing to compel this interpretation; that to the planetary conjunction of May, 
1385, still more striking, may be granted, but is entirely explicable as due to 
foreknowledge of the event by astrologers, for which there are both good prob- 
ability and notable parallels. On the other hand, it seems less easy to explain 
away the evidence against this late date (though weighty authorities have 
weakened some of it); of which the most stubborn is the strong probability that 
Thomas Usk quoted from the Troilus by early 1885, — Mr Robinson does not 
note that he quoted from the revised edition. Nor does the literary mastery of 
the poem prove that it cannot have been written nel mezzo del cammin, or at the 
position among Chaucer’s works which this involves. 








499-501; F. J. Furnivall, Trial-Forewords (Chaucer Soc. 1871), pp. 186-144; Cal. of Close Rolls, 
1377-81 (Rolls Ser.), p. 374; Athenaeum (1873), 1, 698. 
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The other large matter must be dealt with even more sketchily. Mr Robinson 
does not commit himself, any more than other scholars have done, to any clean- 
cut view of the history of the Canterbury Tales late in Chaucer’s life and shortly 
after. Like everyone else, he is awaiting the findings of Mr Manly and his co- 
workers at the University of Chicago as to the relations of the manuscripts and 
the like. Where he has to take a position, he does not regard it as final. On the 
one hand, he recognizes that Chaucer ‘never really prepared his text for publica- 
tion,’ nor apparently arranged the ‘groups’ (pp. 2, 1005), he repeatedly con- 
demns the arrangement of the best manuscripts as unsatisfactory and even un- 
authoritative,! does not accept what seems to some the absolutely certain evi- 
dence in the manuscripts that E-F and H-I each form a single inseparable 
‘group, and does not fully commit himself as to how much authority any manu- 
script has as to contents and arrangement. On the other hand, he favors the view 
that Chaucer repeatedly revised to the extent of rearrangement and of canceling 
admirable passages,’ and (probably correctly) that he adopted a ‘final arrange- 
ment’ for a third of the work (pp. 801, 813), though there is a plain gap between 
D and E, and he adopts ‘the inconsistent arrangement of the best manuscripts’ 
(pp. 2, 1005), as if they still had some authority. As to this last matter, the un- 
happy result is that nearly a quarter of the Tales (‘group B’’) is so placed and 
line-numbered (though older numbers are also given) as to be inconsistent with 
most of the recent editions, and a vast literature for sixty years. If this procedure 
agrees with Chaucer’s certain latest intention, and better shows us the true 
history of the work, it should be accepted at any cost. But does it? All this is 
much like what has cropped up from time to time in other critics, the implication 
that specific problems may be dealt with separately, and that at present anyway 
the history of the Canterbury Tales about 1400 is insoluble. But, once more, is it? 
One cannot be misunderstood as reflecting on an editor for doing in this extremely 
intricate matter as others of the best Chaucerians have done. But the unsatis- 
factory situation shows that it is high time, even pending the future publication of 
Mr Manly’s results, to attempt an appraisal of what information we have al- 
ready as to the earliest part of the history. The reviewer has spent a long time 
with the majority of the manuscripts, and believes that a clean-cut view on this 
subject can be established (without, he trusts, much collision with Mr Manly), 
which does not favor most of Mr Robinson’s positions.‘ 

So much for the reviewer’s dubieties. In brief, Mr Robinson’s edition is the 
soundest, most stimulating, and most agreeable edition in existence, for both the 
general reader, the serious student, and the proficient scholar. Few or none of us 


will live to see a better. 
J.S. P. Tatiock, 
The University of California. 


1 Pp. 11, 807, 1004-5. 

2 Pp. 821, 872, but cf. 813. 

3 Pp. xxxvi, 7, 13, 15, 786, 791, 800, 816, 870, 953, 1009, and cf. 853, 870. 

4 On these two matters see ““The Canterbury Tales in 1400,’ and “The Date of the Troilus: and 
Minor Chauceriana,’ to appear in 1935 in P.M.L.A. and Mod. Lang. Notes. 
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Warp Tuoron, ed., CODEX QUARTUS SANCTI JACOBI / DE EXPEDIMENTO ET CON- 
VERSIONE YSPANIE ET / GALLECIE EDITUS A BEATO TURPINO ARCHIEPI / 
SCOPO. Boston: The Merrymount Press, 1934. Boards. Pp. [56]+[ii]+8 plates. Privately 
printed: 300 copies. 

Tue need of a new edition of the chronicle of the Pseudo-Turpin has been long 

and strongly felt and Mr Thoron’s book is accordingly especially welcome. An 

accurate and exceptionally attractive edition, it offers us the Vatican text Codex 

C 128, with a few corrections, always italicized, from British Museum Add. MS. 

12213. Bédier and many others hold that the original Pseudo-Turpin is that 

of the Codex Calixtinus of Santiago, a text which has not yet been printed but 

which will soon be available, as Dr Walter Muir Whitehill is publishing an edition 
of the whole Codex. Mr Thoron’s text differs very slightly indeed from that of 

Santiago, but such few variations as appear may help to clear up some of the 

many questions concerning the relative ages of the manuscripts. 

One suggestive variation, for example, will be found in a sentence in Chapter 
xxi. In the Calixtine codex this sentence originally ran: ‘O quociens/domini 
nostri Jhesu Christi per te vindicavi.’ Defective as this sentence is, it appears 
unchanged — so photostats show — in the British Museum manuscript men- 
tioned above. But it has been corrected in the Codex Calixtinus: a later hand has 
written the word nomen in the margin beside domini — thus ‘O quociens/nomen 
domini nostri Jhesu Christi per te vindicavi.’ That Compostella was the fountain- 
head of the Turpin in its commonest present form is clear from the frequent men- 
tion of St James: whatever its origin, the chronicle was doubtless spread through- 
out Europe by pilgrims who had copied it at Santiago. If, as has been generally 
supposed, the present Codex Calixtinus has been in existence from the begin- 
ning — has been, in other words, the great matrix of the Turpin tradition — we 
should expect that the majority of all manuscripts either would have a defective 
sentence, or would have nomen, or would offer one or another of a variety of cor- 
rections. But such is not the case. To be sure, we have the defective sentence of 
the British Museum manuscript; and we have the sentence ‘. . . le glorieus non 
nostre seigneur est par toi essauciez’ in the Old French versions edited by Wulff, 
besides an isolated, an idiosyncratic, correction in Jean de Bagnon’s Fierabras: 
‘O quanteffois iay par toy vengee liniure [=‘l’injure’] faicte a dieu.’ But a score 
of other versions — I have had access to a splendid private collection of photo- 
stats — agree in making the sentence read : ‘Quociens domini nostri Jhesu Christi 
sanguinem per te vindicavi’ (or the French translation of the same). Among these 
is the meticulous transcript made by Arnoldus de Monte in 1173 (a photostat 
of which is to be found in the Harvard College Library). Of course not much 
reliance can be placed on a single variation, but it may be remarked that Lépez 
Ferreiro has contended, on entirely different grounds, that the present Codex 
Calixtinus is not the original (Historia de la S. A. M. Iglesia de Santiago 1 [1898], 
1, 415 n. 1); and that Dr Whitehill has privately expressed a doubt that the 
musical notation of the Calixtinus (in the same hand as the text) can be within 
twenty-five or fifty years as old as the commonly accepted date of the chronicle 
(about 1145). At any rate, we cannot longer accept the Calixtine Codex as the 
source of the extant tradition without careful examination of cognate texts. 
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It may be remarked in passing that the already very large bibliography of the 
Turpin continues to grow. Dr Max Buchner of Wiirzburg has recently published 
an article, ‘Das fingierte Privileg Karls des Grossen . . . und die Entstehung der 
Aachener Vita Karoli Magni,’ Zeitschrift des Aachener Geschichtsvereins (xiv 
[1927], 179-254). Though dedicated to the somewhat incredible theory that the 
Archipoeta of the Goliardic school was the author of the Turpin, Buchner’s 
article nevertheless raises an interesting problem concerning the date of com- 
position of the chronicle. An article, by this reviewer, on the ‘Engulfed Lucerna’ 
(Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xv [1933], 49-73) concerns 
itself almost exclusively with the one folktale, but M. L. Mafia of Neuilly-sur- 
Seine and Mr C. Meredith-Jones of Winnipeg are pursuing studies respectively 
of the texts of the (whole) Codex Calixtinus and the Pseudo-Turpin. To these and 
many others, Mr Thoron’s handsome volume will be both of interest and service. 

Mr Thoron has confined his own remarks to a two-page note at the end of the 
book, an admirably succinct and suggestive summary of the chief problems con- 
nected with the chronicle. 

H. M. Smyser, 


Connecticut College for Women. 


M. De Wotr, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, vol. 1, Des Origines jusqu’a la fin du XII* siécle, 

Sixiéme édition, entiérement refondue. Louvain: Institut de Philosophie, 1934. Pages viii+-319. 

6 belgas. 

THE sixth edition of Professor De Wulf’s standard work, of which the first volume 
has appeared, deserves more than a casual notice. The guiding thought that has 
lent interest and distinction to the author’s previous publications is that despite 
the differences of individual thinkers, a definite philosophical attitude underlies 
their thought, ‘une mentalité scolastique,’ and that the product of their thought 
is real philosophy, not merely an interpretation of theology. This view has not 
found universal favor with other authorities in this field, but in the present 
volume Professor De Wulf disarms criticism by calling his discussion of scholas- 
ticism a philosophy of history. If that is the starting-point, the objectives of an 
historian of philosophy are not to the point. Moreover, it is no subjective or 
poetic philosophy of history that is here presented — not that of a Hegel, not 
that of an Augustine, or, to descend to a lowly plane, not that of a Florus. It is an 
attempt at a synthesis on the basis of a critical and impartial study of the dif- 
ferent thinkers in their relation to the other sciences and to the civilization of 
their times. 

After examining various definitions of scholastic philosophy, the author lays a 
broad basis by identifying it with mediaeval philosophy, and to give this term 
concreteness, he bounds the Middle Ages by the years 395, the date of the death 
of Theodosius the Great, and 1453, the traditional date for the end of the Middle 
Ages, when the Turks captured Constantinople. There are three main periods 
in this broad sketch: (1) The Formation, from the fifth to the end of the twelfth 
century; (2) The Perfection (‘Apogée’), the thirteenth century; (3) The Decline, 
the fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century. At that point begins the 
transition to modern philosophy. 
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The present volume is devoted to the first of those periods. A lengthy series 
of thinkers is passed in review, such as St Augustine, Boethius, John the Scot, 
Theodoric of Chartres, Abelard, St Anselm, Clarembaldus of Arras, the philoso- 
phers of St Victor, David of Dinant. Attention is paid in every case to recent 
studies of these writers, and comprehensive bibliographies are given. A notable 
feature is a complete account of the ‘bibliothéque philosophique,’ both originals 
and translations, accessible to the occident; this section is the work of the emi- 
nent authority Monsignor Pelzer, scrittore at the Vatican Library. Surely there 
is no sound of the grinding of any axe in this part of the present volume. It con- 
stitutes a vade mecum for any student of the Middle Ages, as important from its 
special angle as the words of Sandys, Manitius, Taylor, Haskins, Maitland are 
from theirs. Its place among the reserved books in many a college course is pre- 
destined, and it deserves a speedy translation into English. 

From the wealth of good matter in the book it is hard to select points for special 
comment. One notable achievement is the rescue of various thinkers from the 
charge of monism, or pantheism, frequently brought against them — the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, John the Scot, and St Anselm, for instance, have profited by Professor 
De Wulf’s defense. That the tendency to monism was a danger to Catholic 
theology is plain, but the author finds its actual presence only in certain religious 
sects of the middle of the twelfth century. Pluralism was the uniform and domi- 
nant conception in the philosophic thought of the west. 

Similarly skilful is the treatment of the influence of St Augustine and Boethius, 
‘les grands éducateurs philosophiques du haut moyen 4ge.’ I am not sorry that 
some years ago I presented new evidence for calling Boethius ‘the first of the 
Scholastics.’ From the history of scholasticism as presented by Professor De 
Wulf, it is obvious that Opuscula Sacra of the Roman philosopher is indeed a 
precious legacy, furnishing to the schoolmen a model for the application of Aris- 
totelian method to problems of theology. We may take as typical the utterance 
of Abelard quoted by Professor De Wulf: ‘fidem nostram et suam inexpugnabili- 
ter astruxit.’ 

On the basis of the thorough and impartial studies presented in the first part 
of the book a synthesis is then proposed of the ideas underlying the diverse 
philosophic systems of the Schoolmen. The full ‘mentalité scolastique’ has not 
yet been revealed in the period here treated, but there has been a steady progress 
in its direction. Among other tenets, the author notes the pluralistic conception 
of reality, the transcendence and infinitude of God and the capacity of the reason 
for proving His existence, the complete subordination of the finite to the infinite, 
the supremacy of knowledge by thought over knowledge by sensation, and in the 
battle between Platonists and Aristotelians in the nature of ideal concepts, the 
triumph of the modern realism represented by Abelard. 

I have done inadequate justice to Professor De Wulf’s statement of his syn- 
thesis, and for the full exposition of his latest views on this matter we must await 
the appearance of his second volume. Meanwhile it will not be out of place, I 
hope, to raise a general question for his consideration. May it not be, after all, 
that the unity inherent in scholastic philosophy is to be found not by assembling 
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the doctrines that the thinkers held in common and excluding the residue as 
antischolastic, but by considering their method and their results in relation to 
what was surely in the background of their thought, the dogmas of Catholic 
theology? Professor De Wulf would not identify scholastic or ‘mediaeval’ 
theology with Christian philosophy, but, to begin with, if the limits of the Mid- 
dle Ages are elastic enough to include St Augustine, why should we not go back 
further still to St Paul and the author of the Gospel according to St John, whom 
Augustine felt as vital in his thought as the Schoolmen felt Augustine in theirs? 
But it will be absurd to begin the Middle Ages with St Paul, and many an his- 
torian would be as reluctant to date its inception with the death of Theodosius 
the Great. Historically the Middle Ages are the period that intervened between 
the passing of Classical antiquity and the advent of the Renaissance. Let us not 
be too precise — Specutum has always refrained from defining its period nicely 
— but the age of Gregory the Great and the age of Petrarch may mark the 
boundaries in a general way. Mediaeval philosophy, then, lies between those 
boundaries, and scholastic philosophy is not identical with mediaeval philosophy 
but is one of its varieties. It is the variety associated with the schools, or universi- 
ties, which controlled education in the later Middle Ages as the monastery did 
in the earlier. This is at least a common-sense or old-fashioned attempt at defi- 
nition. 

Now, while Professor De Wulf has demonstrated that the philosophy of the 
schools is a real philosophy, a genuine endeavor to find truth for its own sake, or 
as Lupus Servatus had said back in the ninth century, ‘pro se ipsa sapientiam 
appetere’ it is none the less plain that a presupposition for this thought was the 
acceptance of the doctrines of the Church, exactly as the principles of causation 
and evolution were a presupposition for scientists in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The scholastic thinker gave free rein to this thought, but when 
his thought was declared out of order, he modified or recanted it; not always 
palatably, he ate his words. He had no more desire to be declared heretical than a 
modern thinker has to be declared unscientific. In this sense, it seems natural 
to call the philosophy of the Schoolmen a Christian philosophy and for the unity 
in their diverse systems to look to the doctrines of the Church. All of the con- 
ceptions declared by Professor De Wulf to be essentially scholastic are, as of 
course he states, in conformity with Christian dogma. Though matters were 
argued not in themselves primarily theological, was not the goal of every School- 
man’s thought, to quote Master Boethius, fidem si poterit rationemque coniun- 
gere? 

But the question that I have raised pertains merely to the matter of general 
definition and outline. The points that I have mentioned are recognized by Pro- 
fessor De Wulf, only that they are given a different emphasis. Such considerations 
do not touch the pith of the work. Every reader, whatever his views on the 
harmony of the scholastic mind will observe in this book the workings of a mind 


harmonious and urbane that gives life to the issues of scholasticism. 
E. K. Rano, 
Harvard University. 
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dit sur ce sujet. La découverte de nouvelles dépendences littéraires sera 
grandement facilitée par l’ouvrage de M. Cooper. Ce fruit d’un si patient 
labeur prévenant les tatonnements stériles, ouvrira la voie au rapide 
succés de bien des recherches.’ Revue Bénédictine. 
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Pp. xii, 467; 634 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. 
$5.00, post-free. 





A CONCORDANCE TO THE HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA 
OF BEDE, by P. F. Jones, University of Pittsburgh. (Academy 
Publication No. 2). 

‘This volume will be a godsend to mediaevalists, and will be reckoned an 


indispensable part of their armory of books.’ Kemp Malone, in Modern 
Language Notes. 


Pp. ix, 585; 6%, by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. 
$6.50, post-free. 


A CONCORDANCE OF PRUDENTIUS, by R. J. Dererrani and 
J. M. Campsect, Catholic University of America. (Academy Pub- 
lication No. 9). 

An indispensable tool for the study of the greatest Christian Latin poet 


and of his influence. The basic text is that of Johannes Bergmann, Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1926. 


Pp. ix, 833; 634 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. 
$12.50, post-free. 


These publications are offered to Members of the Academy 
at special prices 
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